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CAN WE FORGET? 





BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 





CAN we forget the strife and cruel hate, 
The days of anguish and the nights abhorred, 
The years when life and love and hope and fate 
Hung on the pitiless judgment of the sword ? 
Can we forget ? 


Can nature smile again with corn and flowers 
Above a million brothers brother-slain ? 
Can friendship reach across those dreadful hours, 
Or commerce bind with shining nets of gain ? 
Can we forget ? 


Yes! As the maddening horror of the fight 
Has rolled away be all our hate forgot. 
Kach struck alike for freedom and for right, 
Altho in blindness then we knew it not. 
Let us forget. 


Sprung of one race, all heroes leal aud brave, 
With sacrifice and suffering sublime, 
Alike they bought the freedom of the slave, 
The oneness of the nation for all time. 
Let none forget. 


But heap the hero-graves with flowers and tears, 
And vow that these, who gave their lives for us, 

Never shall hope nor fear nor changing years, 
Pleasure nor gain nor time oblivious, 


Make us forget. 
DUBUQUE, IA. 
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" QUAKER LADIES. 








BY BLISS CARMAN, 





SAlp Wind to me one morning: 
‘Come with me, rover mine! 
I have found the Quaker Ladies 
On their early slopes of pine.” 


There never was a bidding 
More easy to obey; 

My feet were in the meadows 
Before the break of day. 


My guide was on the mountains 
Before the march of noon; 

And when he halted for me 
The pines began to croon. 


There, lonely and ancestral, 
Their voices came to me, 
As when the stars of evening 

First tented by the sea: 


“‘Ah, mortal with the wind’s will, 
Thy heart shall learn at length 
That the only, only lovers 
Are innocence and strength.”’ 


Then I saw the Quaker Ladies, 
Those Innocents that strew 

The floorings of the forest 
With their tiny stars of blue. 


I looked upon their faces, 
Companioned yet alone; 

And this foolish heart that loved them 
Grew simple as their own. 


For their eyes are full of quiet, 
Their days are full of peace; 

And I will pass to-morrow 
Content to my release 





If but the wind above me 
Say, ‘‘ Wayfellow of mine, 
There be other Quaker Ladies, 


Upon other slopes of pine.” 
WasHINcTow, D. C. 
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LITERATURE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. ; 








Four are the sovereign arts that echoes call 
Out from those large, dim deeps, our human heart : 
But yet the inclusive magic of one art, 
While being allied to each, transcends them all, 
Here rhythms and melodies rise, pause or fall 
Perpetual; here hues, tinges, gleam or start 
With rainbow glory; and here, too, hold their part 
Form, symmetry, twin powers of cogent thrall. 


With marvel of color Painting may delight; 
Music the wings of our pent souls may free ; 
Sculpture may charm us with high dreams and pure; 
But thou that mirrorest the beauty and might, 
The delicacy and splendor of all three, 


Still than all three art loftier, Literature! 
NEw YorK CIty. 


AS HE WENT, HE WAS CLEANSED. 


BY THE REV. B,. FAY MILLS, 








OnE night I had invited to come to the after meeting 
all persons who desired to do right, but who were not as 
yet believers in Christ. I noticed among those who re- 
sponded to this invitation a man with a pale, intelligent 
face, who looked as tho he were suffering from great 
unrest. After a time I asked him if he desired to say a 
word, and he rose up and said : ‘“‘ You exactly described 
me in your invitation; I want to do right, but I do not 
believe in Christ.” After that service was done, he 
asked me if he might speak with me. When asked what 
would be the object of the conversation, he said : ‘‘ I de- 
sire to get more light as to how I can lead a righteous life ; 
but I cannot bring myself to believe in Christ,” I said : 
**Then it is understood that, in this conversation, we 
shall be concerned about one thing, and that is, how you 
may get light as to the way in which you can live a 
righteous life. Will you agree, as soon as you see any- 
thing that is wrong, that you will give it up; and, as 
soon as you see Clearly anything that is right, you will 
ugree to do it?” He said: ‘‘ That is only fair, and I will 
give you my hand on that.” I said : *‘ Then we will com- 
mence the conversation. What do you do that is 
wrong?” He said he could not see what that had to do 
with his finding out concerning the truth of the Bible 
and the divinity of Christ. I told him that that was the 
only way to find out any truth, and asked him if he were 
not conscious that there were things about his life ‘that 
were morally wrong. He said yes. He finally said, in a 
hesitating way, that he sometimes became intoxicated. 
He kept liquor in his home, but never drank it in a pub- 
lic place. 1 said: ‘‘ Will you give it up?” He replied : 
“This conversation is too personal; I wanted to talk 
with you about the difficulties in the way of becoming a 
Christian. I can point out fifteen contradictions and in- 
consistencies in the Gospel of Matthew”; and so he rat 
tled on for three or four minutes. When he had fin- 
ished, I said: ‘‘ Will you give up the drink?” He said : 
‘“ What right have you to ask me that question?” I said ; 
‘‘You have already agreed to do it, and there is only 


| one way to get right, and that is to give up what you 


| know is wrong. 





If you are an honest man you will 
have to do what you agreed at the beginning of this con- 
versation, and make up your mind not to drink any 
more.” Aftersome hesitation he said : ‘‘ Well, I will give 
it up.” Isaid: ‘‘ Then we will go on to the second point 
in the argument. What else do you do that is wrong ?” 
He squirmed around fora few minutes, and then said that 
sometimes he was cross to his wife and children; and, after 
a discussion similar to the former one, he said he would give 
this up. We then went on to talk about some things that 
he felt he ought to do, He had said, in the conversation, 
that he believed there was a God, but that he did not 
believe in Christ nor in the Bible. I asked him if he ever 
prayed. He said he had once or twice, and when asked 
what he said when he prayed, he replied: ‘I said I 
thought this was a pretty good kind of a world.” I told 
him I thought that was not a very bad prayer, but that 
he needed to tell God that if he could reveal his will to 
him he was ready to do it. After some hesitation, he 
knelt down, in a very awkward way, and said: ‘I can- 
not say any more than this; that if God will show me 
what he wants me to do, I am ready todo it.” I said I 
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thought that was one of the best prayers I had ever 
heard, and bade him good-night. I did not speak with 
him again for a week, at the close of which time he 
came into the inquiry meeting again, and, standing up, 
he said ; ‘‘ Something tells me that I must acknowledge 
Jesus Christ. For thirty-five years I have been a blas- 
phemer. The first twenty years of my life I lived in a 
godless home ; the last fifteen years I have been an open 
infidel, but for the past week I have been trying, with all 
my heart, for the first time in my life, to give up what I 
know is wrong and to commence to do what I know I 
ought to do, asking God for light and help in my en- 
deavor, and to-night I am forced, in a way that I cannot 
explain, to stand here and say that I believe in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God.” That was on Friday evening, 
On Sunday evening his wife came to one of the pastors, 
and said: ‘‘ We had a great bonfire at our house to-day 
and burnt up all my husband’s infidel library,” 
PAWTUCKET, R. I, 
; > 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


BY CAPTAIN A, 8S. MAHAN, U. 
I. 


Ss. N, 





I PRESUME that in honoring me with the request to 
speak on the subject of the Navy, considered as a part of 
the National Defense—considered, that is, as an organi- 
zation, to which is intrusted its own particular and 
integral function, as one ‘of the defenders of the inter- 
ests and honor of the nation—you have not desired me 
to limit the scope of the word defense to that very re- 
stricted definition which confines its instruments to the 
simple, secondary and most inefficient réle of remaining 
passive and quiescent until themselves directly attacked. 
And yet, while I acquit you of any formal purpose so to 
restrain my treatment of the subject, and probably shall 
not err in believing that the greater part of my readers 
have no such formulated idea on the question of defense, 
I yet fear that there may be, in the minds of many of 
them, a confusion of thought which is continually seen 
to crop out in the utterances of public men; of men 
whose profession, as statesmen, or even as politicians, 
ought to furnish them with clearer habits of thought on 
matters which are their particular concern. The func- 
tion of the navy, in its relation to the general interests 
of the Government, may be no particular concern of 
most of those who read these lines; but it is the business, 
in a greater or less degree, of every man who, by adopt- 
ing the calling of a politician, by entering either the 
executive or legislative branches of the National Govern- 
ment, becomes in any degree responsible, either for the 
general policy of the Government or for its particular 
measures at a particular moment. Yet in a country 
where public opinion ultimately controls national policy 
it cannot be amiss even for private voters to clarify their 
views on so important a matter. 

It is, however, largely among public men, who owe it 
to themselves and to us to know better, that we observe 
the confusion of thought to which I am now alluding, 
and which confounds political aggressiveness with mili- 
tary aggressiveness. The phrase is continually in their 
mouths, andin our mouths—and rightly so—that the 
plicy of this nation is not aggressive. As a corollary to 
that honored and fundamental principle of our national 
life, there is a certain amount of undeniable truth in th® 
assertion, frequently made, that we do not want a navy 
for aggressive purposes. But it is just here that the 
fallacy slips in—the proverbial, slippery. tricky fallacy 
of a half-truth. We have here, in our nationa: phraseol- 
ogy, reached the condition, so familiarly recurrent in 
all political history, in which a great and noble truth has 
by frequent iteration lost its glory, become a common- 
place, and degenerated into a mere catchword. Such 
catchwords are hard to bear by those who are alive to 
the fact that catchwords they are, and nothing else ; and 
yet, shadowy and unreal as they are, they nevertheless 
impose a real, tho impalpable, veil upon men’s eyes, pre- 
venting them from seeing truly, so that, having eyes, 
they see not. Some of you have doubtless read that 
striking novelet of Mrs. Oliphant’s, ‘‘The Beleaguered 
City.” Init she portrays vividly the bewilderment and 
helplessness of the inhabitants, who on successive nights, 
in their attempts to move abroad, found themselves 
everywhere pressed upon, girt in, repelled by, an exter- 
nal force which was to the physical feelings intangible, 
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but whose supremacy—almost, yet not quite, palpable— 
every will was powerless to oppose. Very much such is 
the experience of those who have to deal with phrases 
whose vitality has departed, yet whose ghostly presence 
lingers on, ruling over the minds of men from the abso- 
lute throne of prejudice. 

Now, let me at once clear my own skirts from all dan- 
ger of misunderstanding, by avowing my entire adher- 
ence, ex animo, to the position that the policy of the 
United States is not, and should not be, aggressive. 
Time would probably fail me to make any inquiry into 
the boundary line between national aggressiveness and 
the simple assertion of the necessary interests of a peo- 
ple. I will only hazard the remark that a govern- 
ment is not a first party in any national transac- 
tion, but simply an agent ; and that it has, therefore, no 
more right than any other trustee to sacrifice the inter- 
ests of its client on the grounds of benevolence or disin- 
terestednes?, What might be perfectly becoming in the 
way of self sacrifice—or the yielding of personal interests 
—on your part or on my part, nay, what might even be 
incumbent upon us to surrender as Christians, if such 
we are, does not fall among the prerogatives of a gov- 
ernment acting for its people. Justice, yes—unquestion- 
ably and always—but justice to its own first ; and in 
questions of doubtful rights, after exhausting all reason- 
able efforts at conciliation, it becomes th» duty of a Gov- 
ernment, as it is the duty of every trustee, to carry the 
case up to the one Vourt of Final Appeal, which alone 
can decide the right in the quarrels of nations. 

It is perfectly conceivable, therefore, that a policy ap- 
parently, or superficially, aggressive, may be actually 
the simple assertion of rights, honestly claimed in a 
doubtful case ; in a case where precedents fail, or where 
conditions have changed, or where the emergence of new 
and conflicting intesests have brought nations face to 
face in a temper which forbids either to yield. Under 
such strained relations, the danger is universally recog- 
nized that an impulse of passion, often irresponsible, 
may- convert injury, which is endurable, into insult, 
which cannot be borne. With injuries an impartial ar- 
bitrator may deal ; but what foreign hand so delicate as 
to balance the ecale when the outraged honor of one na- 
tion demands the open abasement of the other, by apol- 
ogy under threat of war? A nation may intrust its ma- 
terial interests to another; its honor is safe only in its 
own keeping. The illustrious English s‘atesman, Fox, 
who was in advance of his own time in deprecating the 
resort to war, always and rightly placed first among jus- 
tifiable causes of hostilities un injury to the national 
honor ; estimating that as chie# among the possessions 
of a nation, and as one which could not be ove: borne in 
the balance by a mere enumeration of the sufferings, or 
material losses, entailed by war, 

That the United States has external interests in which 
there is conflict with those of other nations, that those 
interests modify and develop with time, that there do 
emerge, and that with freqnent recurrence, new inter- 
ests, or new phases of old interests, wherein we assert 
claims which are with equal confidence disputed by our 
rivals—all this will scarcely be denied by any one who 
has current newspaper acquaintance with the diplomatic 
controversies of the last ten years, in which our differ- 
ences have been becoming at once more frequent and 
increasingly accentuated ; while the blood is scarcely 
yet cooled from the excitemeut produced by an insult so 
flagrant, and so devoid of reasooable provocation, that 
no nation would have borne it, and which yet was so 
naturally consequent ‘upon the temper of those by whom 
it was offered, that its occurrence can scarcely be re- 
garded with surprise. Just how near we were to war 
fifteen months ago may be matter of speculation. It is 
my convinced belief that the danger then was so immi- 
nent that, had the Uuited States Government of that 
day betrayed any weakness of purpose, had it reflected 
with less firmness than it did the unquestionable deter- 
mination of the country to exact reparation, we should 
have drifted into war. The most dangerous element in 
the situation then was that a portion of our press which 
suggested the erroneous idea that the country was pre- 
pared to trifle with its right to reparation; just as the 
greatest snare to the politicians of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the. greatest promoter of that war, were the 
utterances of the revolutionary societies of Great Britain, 
W&lich encouraged the French belief that the British 
Government had not its people at its back. 

It may not, therefore, be always fair to assert that a 
political movement which has taken shape in war—for 
war is, afterall, simply a violent p litical movement— is 
aggressive in the particular instance, becanse it assumes 
the initiative and the offensive. Even the determination 
to seek no more than the maintenance of one’s just 
rights, to eschew all beyond them, may entail as the 
wisest policy a distinctly aggressive action. But, what- 
ever may be the case with national policy as character- 
ized by its objects, there can be no question that, when 
once embarked in war, all the instruments of warlike 
action, and pre-eminently among them the navy, should 
be used aggressively. They should not be limi ed in 
treir action to defense, but directed with all their powers 
to offensive action. There can be no question, [ say ; 
for, war once begun, we pass for our guidance from the 
maxims of statesmen to the authority of warriors, both 
land and sea, and these with one accord proclaim that 





armies and navies which are for defense only are armies 
and navies that are for ruin also. 

Considered, therefore, as an expression of a national 
determination not to pursue pational advantages disre 
gardful of international justice, the phrase, ‘ We want 
a pavy for defense only.” is a noble tribute to right; but 
when extended, as by implication it is extended, to mean 
that we need a navy only to defend vurselves in case 
others bring war to ovr shores, it betrays a fatal failure 
to appreciate both the extent of our interests and the 
character of the operations by which alone defense, 
in any adequate sense of the word, can be realized. The 
navy we want—the navy required by the United States 
“for defense only” —cah be calculated only by deter- 
mining how far our paramount national ioterests ex- 
tend, When the interests are determined the extent ard 
direction of the line of defense is known. What force 
will be required to guard it, what the size of the navy 
should be, depends upon the probable strength that can 
be spared to meet us by the most powerful of our possi- 
ble enemies. Our navy must be large enough to take 
the aggressive and to predominate within the field of 
our interests—not over the biggest navy in the world, 
but over the force which that navy can spare from its 
greater and proximate interests to cOotend with ours 
within the sphere that is peculiarly our own. 

THE *Caicago,” NEw YORK HARBOR. 
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EPOCHS OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
PROTESTAN t THEOLOGY. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





THE evangelical theology of the Reformers of the six 
teenth century is a revival of biblical theology in op- 
position to medieval scholasticism. It is built upon an 
infallible Bible, as scholasticism was built upon an infal- 
lible Church, : 

Luther, the first and greatest among the Reformers, 
was a propbet rather than a systema'ic thinker and 
theologian. He passed in the convent at Erfurt throuzh 
a severe perronal experience of sin and justification, 
which shaped his theological views ard developed them 
gradually, in constant conflict with papists and ‘sacra- 
mentarians ” under the iaspiration of the moment, with 
out regard to their coherence, leaving the systematic 
statement for scholars to his more learned and moderate 
friend and colleague. Melanchthon’s ‘* Lect Theologici” 
(1521; last revised edition 1559) was used for nearly a 
century as a text-book in Lutheran universities. 

Zwingli laid down his dogmatic system ia the ‘* Com 
mentarius de Vera et Falsa Religione” (1525), in ** Fidei 
Ratio ad Carolum V” (1580), and in *‘ Christiane Fidei 
brevis et clara Expositio ad Franciscum I” (1531), and 
his view on predestination in the tract **De Providentia” 
(1580), They were far surpassed in depth, completenes¢ 
and literary finish by the ** Institutio” of Calvin (Basel, 
1536; 5th revised edition, Geneva, 1559). 

Calvin is beyond question the greatest commentator 
and dogmatic theologian among the Reformers, ard 
has been called the Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas of the 
R-formed Church, He fortified and intensified the 
Augustinian system by his severe logic and unrivaled 
knowledge of the Scripture ; but he liberalized it also by 
making the electing and saving grace of God independ 
ent of the visible means, and extending it beyond the 
limits of baptized members of the Church, The Spirit of 
God is not bound, and “ worketh when and where and 
how he pleaseth,” as the Westminster Confession (Ch, 
X. 3) expresses the Calvinistic view, a most imporant 
advance beyond the Augustinian and Roman Catholic ex- 
clusiveness. Itis not inconsistent with John 8: 5, which 
seems to make water baptiam a necessarv condition of 
salvation: for this applies only te the ordinary method 
for those who are brought to a knowledge of the Gospel. 
and must be supplemented by our Lord’s blessing of un- 
baptized children as members of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and by the fact that the penitent thief and all the Old 
Testament saints were saved without baptism. 

Zwingli, the most liberal among the Reformers, had 
ventured a step further, and positively asserted the val- 
vation of all children dy ing before the age of responsibil- 
ity, and of the virtuous heathen who had lived up to the 
light of nature. This view was a natural result of his 
enthusiasm for the classics. in which Erasmus had pre- 
ceded him. He was also the only R-former who de- 
parted from the Augus'inian hamartology and tavght 
that natural depravity, inherited from Acam, wasa dis- 
ease and misfortune rather than a sin and guilt. His 
view on the Lord’s Supper was a still greater departure 
from the traditional belief in the real presence, and fails 
to appreciate the deep mystical «lement of the sacra- 
ment. He was a rational supernaturalist, and antici- 
pated modern opinions, 

On two fundamental doctrines all the Reformers 
agreed: first, that the Word of God contained in the 
Bible is the only infallible rule of faith and duty ; sec- 
ond, that we are saved by the free grace of God in 
Christ without any merit of our own. These are the two 
vital and fundamertal principles of evangelical Protes- 
tantism in opposition both to Romanism and Rational- 
ism. 

The fresh productive theology of the Reformation was 
followed by the scholastic Lutheranism and Calvini-m 
of the seventeenth century, which corresponds to the 
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Catholic scholasticism of the Middle Ages and shares it, 
virtues and defects, but adheres more closely to the Bible 
under a rigid theory of inspiration by mechanical dicta. 
tion of every letter. It degenerated into bibliolatry ang 
symbololatry and a dead orthodoxy. This provoke 


- various reactions—Arminianism in Holland, Pietism jn 


Germapy, Methodism in England, and at last the de. 
structive critique of Rationalism which swept over the 
whole Continent. But as the medieval Renaissance pre- 
pared the way for the Reformation, so Rationalism wag 
succeeded by the revival of evangelical theology, 

These modern schools have been sufficiently character. 
ized in the preceding ‘chapters. There remains only the 
American development of Protestant theology, which is 
little known and deserves our special attention. 

America welcomes aj] nationalities and creeds of 
Europe and gives them equal freedom before the law, 
{t knows no distinction between Church and Sects, be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters. 

Nevertheless it adheres very closely to the inherited 
and imported creeds. It may be strange, but it is true, 
‘hat “‘the westward course of empire” is a course of or- 
thodoxy iather than heresy. England is more orthodox 
than the Continent, New Eogland is more orthodox than 
Old England, the Western and Southern States are more 
orthodox than the Eastern States, The Roman Catholic, 
the Protestant Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Congre- 
gatioral, the Lutheran, the Dutch and German Re- 
formed, and other Churches are more conservative in 
theology, while they are more progressive in cvery other 
department of Christian life and activity than their 
mother churches in Europe. Professors of rationalistic 


‘tendency and champions of radical biblical criticism, 


who enjoy the full freedom of academic teaching in 
German, Swiss and Dutch universities, could not be 
elected to a chair in eny of our theolegical seminaries, 
not even in the Divirity School of Harvard University, 
or they would be exposed to a heresy trial. Church and 
theology are much more closely identified in a free 
Church which supports and governs itself, than ina 
State Church which is supported and governed by the 
civil power. 

Calvinism and Arminianism have been so far the rul- 
ivg theological systems in American theology. Unitari- 
anism or modern Socinianism is a rative growth of New 
E gland, but is confined to a limited circle among the 
cul.ured classes of Boston and other large cities. Uni- 
versalism, as an organized denomination, is also an 
American product. More recently German the ology. as 
developed since Schleierm»cher, is exerting a growing 
inflnence, especially in exegesis and Church history. 

Out of these different forces will grow new systems 
of theology adapted to the cosmopolitan and pan-Chris- 
‘ian composition and destiny of the United States. 
Henry B. Smith says: 


“ Christian Theology in America has received some pecu- 
liar modifications adapting it to the new position and rela- 
tions of the Church. It<. most marked and original growth 
bas been in the line of the R+ formed or Calvinistic system. 
The separation of the Church from the State, the unexam- 
pled immigration, and the rapid growth of the country, 
made the pressure to come upon the practical rather than 
the theoretical aspects of Christian truth. Hence, the 
most thorough discussions and controversies have been 
chiefly upon questions of anthropolovy and soteriology. 
Sy-tems of theology have all beeu preached. Controversy. 
too, has been sharpened by the fact that in the New World 
are representatives of all the ecclesiastical divisions of 
the Old World, with mavy sectarian subdivisions. The 
minor sects in Europe have had the sway in America.”— 
Hagenbach’s ‘‘ History of Doctrines’ (Am. edition, Vol. 
IT, p. 435). 

The Reformed or Calvinistic theology is the most 
potent and prolific in North America. It is not confined 
to a single denomination ; it rules with various modifi- 
cations the Congregationalist, the Baptist, the Presby- 
terian, the Dutch and German Reformed Churches. 
Nearly all the advances have been made on this line. 
Calvinism was imported into this country by the early 
settlers of English-Puritan, Dutch, Huguenot, Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish descent. It has ruled the religious life 
aud shaped the character of the people of New Eng'and 
during the Colonial period (1620-1776), when the church 
and schoolhouse were the center of the town, the Bible 
the statute-book of the community. the pastor the watch- 
man of public morals, the sermon the inte)lectual food 
and topic of conversstion, and church membership tbe 
condition of citizenship. The theology and theocracy of 
Geneva were transplanted into the unbroken wilderness 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and became the 
training school of the Fathers of the Anglo-Saxon Re- 
public. 

The history of American Calvinism from the middle 
of the seventeenth to the close of the nireteenth century, 
first in provincial isolation, then in national expar sion, 
with its changes and ‘-improvements” from extreme 
supralapsarianisem to the verge of Pelagianism, forms an 
inter sting and asyet un vritten chapter in the history of 
scholastic theology. Compared with older forms of 
scholasticism, it shows the same power of logical dis- 
tinctions ard minute analysis, but also the same danger 
of running into barren abstractions. Its first advocates 
were not secluded monks or learned professors, a8 in 
Europe, but pastors and preachers. Their sermons 
were theological lectures. Hence the close connection 
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of theology with practical religion. Theology and the 
Church, the clergy and the peeple, are inseparable in 
America. 

We must distinguish between Puritan Calvinism, or 
New England Theology properly so called, and Presby- 
terian Calvinism which prevailed in the Middle, South- 
ern and Western States. The former is of English- 
Puritan, the latter of Scotch and Scotch-Irish origin. 
Both are based upon the Westminster Standards of 1647, 
which present the Scotch-English development of the 
original Calvinism of Geneva. Both are divided into a 
conservative Old School and a progressive New School. 

New York CITY. 
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A MOUNTAIN COLONY. 
BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


Do you know what is one of the most interesting and 
memorable journeys that can be taken in America? It 
begins on the lowlands, in an old Spanish pueblo, grown 
now to a modern city. It extends for twenty-six miles 
of magnificent scenery, into an unpeopled wilderness of 
sealike mountains. It ends at the monument of an ig- 
norant Pennsylvania carpenter, upon a platform of hard, 
graywacke rock, more than four thousand feet above 
the ocean. The fog lies in white billows beneath, and 
when it parts one looks across high mountains to still 
greater peaks a hundred and seventy miles away. It 
is the crest of Mount Hamilton, and James Lick, the 
founder of the Observatory, lies buried under the base of 
the great equatorial. 

The statistics of this famous dwelling place of astro- 
nomical science have been printed a myriad times; they 
are in the guide-books and the encyclopedias. I doubt 
if mere measurements or items of cost have helped per- 
sons at a distance to a realizing sense of the sum-total. 
It was my own experience that tho I was familiar with 
many things about the Lick Observatory, and had lived 
for years within fifty miles of the mountain, I had only 
a dull and puerile preconception of what I should find 
during the journey and at its end. 

It has been a working theory of mine that miscel- 
laneous sight-seeing journeys are a tiresome dissipation. 
Sooner or later the opportunity for seeing the things that 
one wishes to see comes around in the natural course of 
events. I always expected to go to Mount Hamilton— 
when the proper time came—and early last December I 
had a liitle business there for the University of Cali- 
fornia. My wife went with me, and we spent two days 
as the guests of Professor Holden, the Director of the 
Obsers acory. 

The nature of my business, which was to study the 
causes of previous failures of tree-planting upon the 
naked crests of the peaks, and to make a list of species 
betier adapted to the trying environment, enabled meto 
see much of the mountain and of the mountain dwell- 
ers. If | had gone to the place as one of the twenty-five 
thousand persons who have visited it for a few hours 
during the past four years, I should have been, like 
them, overwhelmingly impressed by the two vast domes 
turning their mighty enginery of conquest upon the 
universe; but I should have remained ignorant, in all 
probability, of the simple, homely details that add im- 
measurably to the effect, 

There was once a French botanist, whose name I have 
forgo.ten, who traveled all the way to Louisiana so as to 
see a certain famous magnolia grove in bloom, and went 
back to Europe satisfied as soon as he had accomplished 
the desire of his heart. A specialist is capable of doing 
snoch thiogs—to the amusement of the average man. 
But [ am persuaded that every visitor to Mount Hamil- 
ton yields more or less to the spirit of the place, and 
comes away with very distinct impressions that are 
likely to be of lasting value. The character of the work 
done there, night and day, is recognized to some extent 
at least, by even the most worldly and frivolous being. 
You descend into the valley, feeling that you have dwelt 
awhile upon Mount Sinai, have heard the still, small 
voice, have watched the marshalling of the stars and 
the dividing of the constellations. Specialists come 
from the other side of the world, and find their reward 
as the magnolia lover did, but thousands who are in no- 

wise specialists make the pilgrimage, and learn the les- 
son of James Lick’s gift—a gift strangely overruled for 
good, and lifted to higher aims than his original plan. 

Saturday night belongs to visitors. Loaded stages 
and buggies come up the mountain, twenty or thirty of 
them in procession, bringing all who wish to see the 
Observatory. These vehicles leave San José about noon, 
and require five or six hours for the twenty-six miles, 
The travelers have dinner at Smith Creek Hotel, six 
miles below the Observatory. Tne journey back to San 
José is made in three hours, so they are in bed by twelve 
or one o’clock. It is impossible to do justice to the kind- 
ness and unweary patience of the Director and the whole 
astronomical staff, in explaining everything and aiding 
the most ignorant schoolboy to get a glimpse of some 
heavenly object—Mars, Jupiter, a double star, a new 
comet, or one of the great nebule. Two hundred per- 

sons have been here on some occasions ; the senior classes 

of the normal schools and universities sometimes have 
especial nights. Add to this lectures and publication 
work of many sorts, and one begins to understand the 


The road to Mount Hamilton was built and is main- 
tained by the County of Santa Clara. After crossing 
the valley eastward a few miles to the foothills, we 
enter a winding ravine and climb over uplands in a high 
state of horticultural development. Here are orchards 
of fig, orange, olive, prune, cherry, peach and apricot, 
and extensive vineyards on sunny,fertile slopes, selling 
readily, even when unplanted, for two hundred dollars 
anacre. We ascend to the top of a great ridge of moun- 
tains ; we descend fifteen hundred feet to Hall Valley, 
with its streams and islanded lagoon; we climb another 
ridge, go down an abrupt slope to Smith Creek, and, 
from this alpine valley, make the home stretch of about 
eighteen hundred feet ascent, in six miles, to the crest 
of the mountain. The broad, macadamized roadway 
winds from cafion to cafion, and cliff to promontory, a 
triumph of engineering skill throughout its entire course. 
All the way from every point of view, the shining domes 
of the Observatory stand out against the sky. After 
leaving the foothill orchards, there is not a house by the 
roadside, nor any cultivation to speak of, except in Hall 
Valley and about the Smith Creek Station. The un- 
fenced, almost unpastured mountains are here, full of 
wildness, and keeping, to my mind, more of the spirit of 
the old California wilderness than remains upon many 
routes of tourist travel. 
At the end the Observatory, because of which this 
roadway was thrust out into the ancient land of griz- 
zlies and of Spanish outlaws, occupies one of a group of 
massive peaks connected with each other by narrow 
‘“‘saddles” of rock. The sides fall away into gigantic ra- 
vines and precipices one and two thousand feet deep. 
Small, sloping ‘‘ beuches” of better soil, mere half-acres 
of oaks and pines, cling to the sides of the vast, three- 
cornered mountain mass. Springs, ice-cold, break out 
underneath the crags. Miles of ceanothus and manza- 
nita, hundreds of acres of wild flowers, make a glorious 
springtime in the saeson. 
Here the Lick trustees spent $600,000 before they 
turned the Observatory over to the University of Cali- 
fornia. They removed 72,000 tons of rock from the top, 
leaving an immense platform of solid stone. They built 
a huge building of the most durable materials perfectly 
adapted to its purpose, equipped it with two telescopes— 
a twelve-inch and a thirty-six inch—surrounded it with 
subordinate structures of equally lasting nature, created, 
in brief, a nobly planned and finely equipped observa- 
tory. Everything about it grows steadily upon the 
thoughts of the visitor ; it becomes in memory a part of 
the age-enduring mountain. You think, many weeks 
afterward, how night after night all winter, for five or 
ten hours at a time, a pale, earnest man sits in the cold 
dome with bis face glued to the eyepiece of the great 
telescope. The infinite patience, the unfaltering enthu- 
siasm of science dwells forever upon the mountain. 
They hardly allow themselves time to eat and sleep— 
there is so much to do and life is so short. 
Meanwhile many things are difficult in this isolated 
social system, this little Republic of Science. Six men 
in the working force, two married women, a house- 
keeper, two or three Jaborers under a foreman, and one 
or two children ; thege are the inhabitants of 2,600 acres 
of mountain land. Block out a square ten miles each 
way, with the Observatory in the middle, and you could 
not find twenty-five people who dwell within its borders, 
The cottages of the little colony cling close together in 
the sag of a narrow “ saddle” between two peaks; one 
could step into eternity from their back porches. In the 
course of time there will be more astronomers, more 
families here, more children, a little school, perhaps ; 
but it will probably never again be quite as interesting as 
now, in the days of its beginnings, when the astron- 
omers, in their rare moments of recreation, have photo- 
graphed a wild fox sitting on a cliff, and often picnic be- 
side trout streams that were absolutely unknown to 
anglers before the Observatory was built. In spite of 
occasional hardships, the members of this mountain col- 
ony lead a quiet, happy, busy life, touching the outside 
world seldom, indeed, except by the daily mails and vis- 
itors each week. Their thoughts and energies are 
wrapped up in the great Observatory. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








THE account of the Scotch gentleman (Mr. Clunies 
Ross), who is king of the Cocos Islands (address Indian 
Ocean), is interesting. It is pleasant to learn that he has 
sent his heir apparent to his old university, tho one 
hopes some particular pains will be taken with his edu- 
cation in consideration of his future prospects. From a 
late report of the behavior of the Edinburgh students in 
the class of one of the most respected of professions, 
they are not on the highroad to learn how to behave 
themselves as kings. It is getting more and more unu- 
sual now to find Englishmen exercising sovereignty in 
islands of their own. The Rajah of Sarawak was the 
last one of any great importance ; but more of our ad- 
venturous race have probably established themselves in 
these exalted but out-of-the-way positions than we wot 
of. It was not so very long ago that a Fellow of Trinity 
appealed to the master and seniors to let him have his 





educational side of the Observatory. 





had declared war against a neighboring king. It must 
be very pleasant to have an island of one’s own, with 
the power, not of life and death (which would be too 
great a temptation), but of deportation, like the Seignior 
of Sark; ‘A right little, tight little island,” as Dibden 
calls it, with the delightful privilere of ridding our- 
selves of all its dangerous people. What a heaven that 
spot of earth would be wherefrom one could export all 
the bores and the critics and one’s mother-in-law, and 
be really the monarch of all one surveyed. For my own 
part, I should prefer an island not wholly disconnected 
with the mainland, because, to confess the truth, I am 
not exactly a Viking. When the sea is smoothI am 
sick, and when it is rough I am frightened. 

The people whom the Seignior of Sark cannot deport, 
tho it is possible he would very much like to do so, are 
the excursionists, From what one reads about it, they 
appear to plague him much as the savages plagued Rob- 
inson Crusoe, only they come much oftener and leave 
ginger-beer bottles in his garden. The marvel is, what 
attraction Sark can have for this class of persons. It is 
one of the most beautiful islands in the world, but not 
large enough for donkey-riding, and without a single 
public house. What cliffs, what caves, what fuchsias! 
A fragment which has been torn off from Paradise by 
the clutch of a falling angel. What is very pleasant 
about it is that from the smallness of the fragment, how- 
ever long a walk you take, it must always leave you 
close at home. 

The Leeds dog, who has just saved his mistress from 
the attack of a murderer, has not only earned her grati- 
tude, but mine. He has done his best to revive the fine 
old days of dogs as represented in the dramas of my 
youth. In those times dogs did not find their way from 
Edinburgh to London—or if they were collies, even the 
other way—after having only performed the journey 
north in a railway train; they eschewed miracles and 
confined themselves to saving human life. It had not 
then been discovered that when attempting to restore 
the drowning they invariably pushed them under the 
water with their forepaws ; while against murderers and 
burglars they could be better relied on than a revolver. 
Una would have been quite as safe with a bulldog of the 
old type as with her lion. The canine race was then 
very popular on the stage, and the head of the family 
was, of course, the dog of Montarges. The Leeds story 
is quite on the old lines, except that the villain should 
not have been allowed to cut his throat after his wicked 
designs had failed ; his throat, according to all piece- 
dent, should have been left to the dog. 

The best dog story that has actually occurred in real 
life was in connection with a toll gate upon the Great 
North Road. It was kept by two sisters, who were very 
timid, and especially in winter time, when the impossi- 
bility of getting to the post town to bank their money 
caused them to keep considerable sums in their keeping. 
A blacksmith of their acquaintance called one day aad 
made light of their apprehensions. ‘‘ The night mail 
goes by at midnight, and the patrol at all times,” he said, 
‘‘and, besides, your doors and windowsare very strongly 
barred.” ‘That is true enough,” they replied; ‘ but 
our bedroom window is not barred, and a burglar bas 
only to put up the chicken ladder against it, and we 
should be at his mercy.” Then a pedlar came by whom 
they knew, and their talk with the blacksmith bad eo in- 
creased their fears that they besought him for that night 
to guard the house for them. He said: ‘* I can’t do that, 
but here’s my mastiff dog, and I will leave him with you 
till morning. I pity the burglar that he once gets hold 
of.” The poor women put the dog in their bedroom, and 
in the dead of night they heard the chicken ladder 
placed against their window; and the mastiff heard it 
and commented upon it in very deep but low tones. 
When a man with a black mask made his way io at the 
window, he was received by the faithful animal, who 
flew at his throat and pinned him to the floor. The poor 
women had seen quite enough of this exciting contest, 
and fled away half dressed over the snow to the black- 
smith’s cottage, which was the nearest habitation to the 
toll-gate ; but the blacksmith was not at home. He was, 
in fact, very particularly engaged at that moment with 
the mastiff ; and in the morning was found unmasked 
and dead at his feet. 

The ‘gentlemanly youth,” who insists on claiming 
strangers as his old friends, and is exceedingly anxious 
to talk over old times with them in half an hour, but in 
the meantime would be greatly obliged by the loan of a 
sovereign, is not such a novelty in roguery as is sup- 
posed. I know that gentlemanly youth, tho I can’t say 
whether he comes from Sheffizld. It is now nearly two 
years ago that I was walking with a friend in St. James’s 
Park, who had just come from the Levee; he was, of 
course, in uniform. A hansom cab suddenly stopped 
close by us, and out of it jumped a pleasant-leoking, 
well-dressed young fellow, who held out his hand to my 
companion. 

‘You don’t remember me,” he said, ‘* I am Stanhope. 
You are surely Roberts?” 

‘‘ Well, upon my word, I’m afraid I’m not,” said my 
friend, smiling very civilly. 

‘‘You are very like him,” returned the stranger ; “% 
is most unfortunate, but I was just starting for the pal- 
ace, when I found that the tailor had not sent my sword 
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and perhaps my being late at the levee, if you will lend 
me your sword.” ‘ 

My friend, with a sweet smile, replied: ‘“‘If you want 
a sword, you can get one on hire in two minutes in Pall 
Mall,” and he mentioned the number. 

I thought he was quite right, but later on at the Club, 
he was describing his adventure, and found opinion 
against us. It was thought thatit was rather hard lines, 
and showed a want of confidence in a brother soldier to 
have denied the young man his request. But presently 
another man came in who, upon hearing the story, sid : 
“TI have the misfortune of knowing your Mr. Stanhope ; 
I lent him my sword, like a fool, last levee day and have 
never seen it again.” 

So I suppose this ‘‘ gentlemanly youth” has given up 
his military operations and gone into civil life, borrow- 
ing sovereigns instead of swords. 

A gentlemanly looking young man, who can afford to 
be well dressed and ride in a hansom, is in an excellent 
position for successful roguery. Lord Byron writes, 
“* the most gentlemanly looking young fellow I ever met 
in my life was a professional pickpocket,” and no doubt 
the possession of good looks and a good address may be 
some temptation to an unprincipled youth in want of 
money. His age seems to put deliberate fraud out of 
the question, while his sex forbids the suspicion that is 
readily evoked against the ‘‘ designing female’; upon 
the whole it is rather surprising there are no more rogues 
of this kind than there are. I only remember one other 
coming in any way under my personal observation. A 
well-known bursar of Trinity, now, alas, deceased, was 
staying with me, many years ago, in Edinburgh. He 
was a great scholar and perfect gentleman, and, tho 
averse to strangers, felt the most delicate scruples about 
hurting their feelings. A pleasant-looking young gen- 
tleman accosted him in Princes Street: ‘‘Tho I am a 
Scotchman,” he said, “this is my first visit to Edin- 
burgh ; would you kindly tell me which is the Scott 
Monument?” 

My friend gave him the required information, and 
then, as they walked together, discoursed to him about 
the castle and its history, in which the youth seemed to 
take an intelligent interest. But presently an inspector 
of police met them, and observed to my friend : ‘‘ You are 
doubtless not aware, sir, that you are in the company of 
one of the most expert thieves and pickpockets in Edin- 
burgh.” 

It was a great blow to the good bursar. 

Asaclass one only knows of the existence of young 
gentlemen rogues in connection with competitive exam- 
inations. When they were first instituted it was not im- 
possible fora young gentleman, who felt his incapacity to 
pass these intellectual ordeals, to procure a substitute. 
The period of their professional existence was limited, 
for unless they looked very young for their years they 
were unable to take any one’s else place before the exam- 
iners after five and twenty. One wonders what they did 
with themselves then. They were very rarely found 
out, but they often placed those who had been under 
obligations to them in most embarrassing positions. 

“‘T sometimes wonder how young Jones got into your 
regiment,” said one colonel on a certain occasion to an- 
other, ‘‘he used to spell lieutenant with an f.” 

**So he does now,” answered the other. 

‘* But how did he pass the preliminary examination ?” 

‘*Well, we can’t go into that now, but I have no 
doubt, by proxy.” 

After having got through an examination with flying 
colors, but, unhappily, false colors, it must be very 
difficult to live up to one’s reputation, if one is liable to 
spell lieutenant with an f. 

In Germany it seems the law forbids parents to give 
their children the names of historical persons who have 
opposed themselves to ‘‘ law and order,” such as Danton 
and Robespierre. In this country the ofticiating minis- 
ter can only make his protest; in some cases, however, 
and especially in country parishes, where the clergyman 
has been accustomed to have things his own way, he 
protests pretty vigorously. I remember the late Dean 
Burgon, when a curate in Berkshire, being requested by 
a village couple to christen their boy Venus, or as they 
called it, Vanus, ‘* Are you aware,” he said, ‘‘ that you 
are asking something ridiculous as well as exceedingly 
wicked? Doyou suppose I am going to give a Christian 
child—and a male child—the name of an infamous and 
abandoned woman? How did such a monstrous notion 
get into your heads?” 

‘* Please, sir,” said the newly made father, ‘“ we 
wanted him to be called after his grandfather.” 

** And do you mean to say his grandfather was named 
Venus?” 

‘Yes, sir; there he is, sir.” 

A poor old man, looking exceedingly unlike Venus, 
hobbled out of the crowd 

‘*Do you dare tosay you were christened Venus?” ex- 
claimed the irate clergymen. 

** Well, no sir, T was christened Sylvanus; but they 
always calls me Vanus.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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It has been proposed to settle the question as to the 
Washington residence of Mar. Satolli, the Papal delegate, 
by leasing for him the old mansion formerly owned and 
occupied by Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase. 








THE DEATH OF CALVIN. 


(AT GENEVA, May 277TH, 1564.) 





BY J. ©, LONG, D.D. 


HE was not very old ; but he had done all that he 
could do, or that it was needful for him todo. He had 
triumphed over his enemies; he had established his 
church ; he had organized his system. Those who should 
succeed him had but to follow in the path which he had 
marked out. Having finished his work he died. He 
died as Moses died; or as David died. He rose above 
the weakness of nature, and the awfulness of death was 
dwarfed by the dignity and self-possession of the man. 
His constitution, never strong, was broken by a severe 
attack of fever in 1558. Before that time he felt young, 
as he said ; after that time he rapidly grew old. He suf- 
fered not from one but from several diseases ; weakness 
of lungs, stone and gout were of them, but not all of 
them. The burdens of age and sickness grew constantly 
heavier, and the burdens of his office did not grow 
lighter. The sixth of February, 1564, he preached his last 
sermov, It was not, however, until the thirty-first of 
March that he spoke for the last time in the church, to 
which he then had tobe carried. Confined for the most 
part to his house, he continued to work in his study. 
His friends remonstrated and urged him to take com- 
plete rest. He answered, ‘‘ Would you that the Lord 
should find me idle when he comes?” and worked on. 

The tenth of March public prayer was offered for him 
by order of the Council. That same day several of the 
brethren visited him. They found him dressed, and s't- 
ting by the table at which he was accustomed to write. 
‘‘ When he saw us enter,” says Beza, ‘‘ he rested his fore- 
head on his hand, as he was wont to do when thinking 
deeply, and remained silent for some time.” Then, 
slowly and with difficulty, but with a smiling counte- 
nance, he spoke, thanking them for their care for him. 
**T hope,” he said, ‘‘a fortnight hence to assemble you 
all around me yet once more; but it will be for the last 
time. The Lord will then, I think, reveal what he has 
determined concerning me, and will probably take me to 
himself.” Accordingly, on the twenty-fourth of March 
they met at his house. It was the stated day for giving 
and receiving censure, and that duty was performed as 
at other times, except with greater tenderness and so- 
lemnity. The twenty-seventh of March, feeble, sup- 
ported by two attendants, he dragged his slow feet up 
the steps to the Council hall. His business was to pro- 
pose a new rector for the school. That finished, he took 
off his cap, and thanked the Council for their kindness. 
On Easter Day, the second of April, he was carried to 
church, He listened to the sermon, received the sacra- 
ment, and joined in the closing hymn, ‘Lord, let thy 
servant depart in peace.” 

The twenty-fifth of April he made his will, disposing 
of his earthly property—two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. It is not what he gave, but what he said in his 
will that concerns us. He expressed first his humble 
reliance on the grace of God, and then asserted the rec- 
titude of his purposes and his faithfulness to duty. Ia 
the one case, he said : 

“T have no other hope but that which rests on God’s 
free election, the only foundation of my salvation; and 
with my whole heart I do embrace the mercy which Christ 
has prepared for me, that all my sins may be buried 
through the merits of his death and sufferings.” 

Further on he added : 


“T solemnly testify that I own no other power of salva- 
tion but this, that God, who is the God of mercy, is ready 
to manifest himself as the Father of so miserable a sin- 
ner.” 

In reference to his work he said : 

“T testify that according to the measure of grace given 
me, I have taught his pure word iu preaching, in works, 
in the exposition of Scripture; yea, in all the controver- 
sies which I have carried on against the enemies of the 
truth, I have employed no sophistry, but have fought the 
good fight in simplicity and in truth.” 

His will having been written, signed and witnessed, 
his private business on earth was finished. His next 
wish was to meet the Council once more ir the senate 
chamber. This the Council refused to permit him to do. 
Instead, the whole body proceeded from their chamber 
to his house, where, the thirtieth of April, in the weak- 
ness of approaching death, he addressed them. He 
thanked them for the respect they had shown him, and 
for the patience with which they had borne with his in- 
firmities. He alluded to his struggles and to the injuries 
he had suffered, but only as that ‘“‘ which every right- 
eous man must expect in this world.” Whathe had not 
been able to effect must be attributed, he said, to his 
want of means not of will. He had devoted his whole 
soul to the republic ; he had labored with all his strength 
for the public good. It would be affectation for him to 
deny that God had employed him profitably in his 
service. He confessed his unbridled impetuosity, and 
asked forgiveness. He especially exhorted to faithful- 
ness to the doctrines which he had taught. He urged to 
humility and trust in God; exhorted the old not to be 
jealous of the young, and the young to be free from 
haughtiness of mind. 

“‘In the execution of justice I adjure you never to ex- 
hibit the slightest trace of favor or dislike. *Let no one 
mar the right by subterfuge or art let no one endeavor by 
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his influence to contravene the strictness of the law ; let no 
one swerve from what is just and honest,” 

He was anxious for the preservation of the order which 
he had established : 


“Tf,” said he, “‘ you would preserve this republic in its 
present firm and happy condition, take care above a)j 
things not tosuffer the holy institution which God hag 
planted among you to be polluted with sin and blasphe- 
my. He alone is the great God, the King of kings and the 
Lord of lords, who puts honors on those who honor him and 
casts down the sinners.”’ 

I have described only a part of this long and remarka- 
ble address. It was Calvin’s last political service, He 
closed with prayer and took leave of the Senators. Ip 
parting he extended his hand to each, which each re. 
ceived weeping. Two days before, April 28th, the 
Genevan ministers had met at his house and he had 
spoken to them in like faithful manner, but more bric fly, 
He exhorted them to perseverance and to peace among 
themselves. His mind went back to the beginning of his 
He said : 

‘“When I first came to this city the Gospel was already 
preached here, but the greatest disorder prevailed on all 
sides, as if Christianity consisted wholly in the destruction 
of mages. Nor were there wanting occasions of offense 
which caused me endless distress. But the Lord (he is our 
God!) so strengthened me, fearful and weak as I was by 
nature, that I never yielded to my adversaries.”’ 

After his banishment he returned unwillingly, but in 
persevering in his labors he discerned that the Lord was 
with him. God’s dealing with him should encourage 
them tu like stedfastness. He closed with assurances of 
his affection, an apology for his apparent coldness, and 
with thanks for their kindness. As with the Council, so 
with the ministers there was a tender parting. Beza 
says : ‘‘ We went from him with very heavy hearts and 
weteyes.” 

Between Calvin and Farel there was a friendship ex- 
tending through the whole Genevan pastorate—nearly 
thirty years. Farel was at Neuchatel growing old. To 
him the dying pastor wrote an affectionate letter : 

“ Farewell, my best and most faithful brother. Since it 
is God’s will that you should survive me, live in constant 
recollection of our union, which in so far as it was useful 
to the Church of God will bear for us abiding fruit in 
Heaven, I wish you not to fatigue yourself on my ac- 
count. [He had heard that Farel was coming to see him.] 
My breath is weak, and I continually expect it to leave 
me_ It is enough for me that I live and die in Christ, who 
is gain to his people both in life and in death. Once more 
farewell, with the brethren.” 

This letter was in Latin, and was dated May 2d, 1564, 
Notwithstanding Farel came and saw him, 

In weakness and suffering he lingered until the twenty- 
seventh of May. On the nineteenth the ministers dined at 
his house, that being their usual meeting day. He was 
carried from his bed to the table. He'said: ‘*I come to you 
for the last time, my brothers, and will no more sit at ta- 
ble with you.” He asked the blessing, but, unable to sit 
through the meal, he was carried to an adjoining room. 
Addressing his friends, he said: ‘* This wall of separa- 
tion will not prevent me, tho bodily absent, from bging 
present at your meeting in spirit.” They understood 
that he meant that his communion with them would not 
be broken by the separation of death. He retained his 
mental vigor to the last, and the clearness and power of 
his eye. With the going down of thesun, on the twenty- 
seventh of May, he died. It is useless to speak of the pro- 
found impression made by his death in Geneva—the eor- 
row, the sense of bereavement, the feeling of helpless or- 
phanage that came on all classes. He was in his fifty-fifth 
year. His burial was simple, unostentatious. No mon- 
ument was raised to his memory, and his grave is un- 
marked and unknown. But what need of monument or 
decorated grave to remind the world of John Calvin? 

CROZER SEMINARY, CHESTER, PENN. 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


BY M. H. 


work. 





LEONARD. 


YESTERDAY, in the capital of South Carolina, the cur- 
tain fell upon the last act in a long and painful drama. 
The execution of Wade Haynes, to use the words of the 
morning paper, ‘‘ends one of the most puzzling and 
famous cases on record in this State.” 

Two and a half years ago a girl, living near this city, 
was assaulted and brutally murdered. Notice of the 
tinding of her dead body was brought to the family by a 
young Negro. There was no one else known to be in the 
vicinity who could be suspected of the crime. The boy 
was arrested and brought to trial, strategem being re- 
sorted to, to protect him from immediate violence. 

Two able advocates of this city, believing him inno- 
cent, labored freely and tirelessly in his defense. Seven 
of the jury voted for his acquittal, against five for con- 
viction. A new trial was ordered, pending which every 
effort was made to obtain new evidence which would es- 
tablish either the innocence or the guilt of the prisoner, 
but without success. At the second trial four of the 
jury at first voted for acquittal ; but after long disagree- 
ment they at last united with the others in a verdict of 
guilty, and the boy was sentenced to death. 

For many months the execution of the sentence was 
delayed. Petitions were sent to the Governor by white 
and colored citizens, praying for clemency, and respite 
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after respite was granted in the hope that new evidence 
might clear up the mystery. In one case the respite 
arrived close upon the fatal hour when every prepara- 
tion had been made for carrying out the law. 

At last no further respite could be allowed. Pardon 
and execution were the only alternatives. The Governor 
did not see fit to take the responsibility of setting aside 
the verdict of the court, with no new evidence in the 
boy’s favor other than that derived from his own calm 
demeanor throughout the long suspense, and his constant 
assertion unto the end that he was innocent. Yesterday 
the law was allowed to take its course, and, with brave 
and Christian words upon his lips, Wade Haynes paid the 
penalty attached by law to a dreadful crime. 

In the afternoon his funeral was attended by the larg- 
est concourse of Negroes ever gathered in this city. The 
pastors of all the colored churches were present, and 
various addresses were made, one of them by a white 
woman, who said that she was a native of Georgia, 
whose father had owned slaves, and that she had been 
cut off from her relatives for doing missionary work 
among the Negroes. 

The audience grew excited, and an attempt was made 
to open the casket. At last amid shrieks and groans, it 
is said, the meeting broke up in a summary manner and 
without a benediction. Afterward a long funeral train 
followed the body to the cemetery. 

This morning one of the leading State ofticiais—a man 
who, tho a friend of the Governor, has the confidence 
and respect of the opponents of the administration—said 
to me, in substance: ‘* I felt depressed all day yesterday, 
wishing that something might be done to save that boy, 
Wade Haynes. But when the Negro demonstration oc- 
curred in the afternoon—a white woman taking part in 
it too—it gave a reaction. The dignity of the Law de- 
mands that one who dies a felon’s death should not be 
extolled as a martyr in a mass meeting.” 

The Dignity of the Law! How does it appear to-day ? 

The intense feeling that brooded over this city yester- 
day was due in no small degree to the events of a week 
and a half before. 

On Monday of last week, in the town of Denmark, oc- 
curred a tragedy unsurpassed in some of its details : 

A girl of fourteen years—almost a child—on her way 
to school in company with her little brother, who wit- 
nessed the crime, had been foully assaulted by a Negro. 
Several suspected persons had been examined by the 
citizens of Denmark and afterward released. It began 
to be feared that no one would suffer for the atrocious 
crime, and the excitement of the community increased. 
At last suspicion centered on a Negro of ill reputation, 
who, hearing that he was suspected, gave himself up and 
asked the Governor to send him to Denmark, that he 
might meet his accusers and prove by witnesses there 
that he was innocent of the charge. The story of what 
followed has filled the papers. The Governor sent him 
to Denmark without adequate legal protection, The 
girl failed to recognize him as the criminal, but public 
opinion in Denmark had decided that John Peterson was 

probably the guilty one, and that ‘‘somebody must 
hang.” 

So on the spot where the crime had been committed, 
in the midst of his pleadings that the mob would wait 
until a certain witness could arrive, the fatal rope was 
drawn ; after which the body of the victim, pierced with 
a thousand bullets, was left hanging for a night and a 
day in full view of the passing trains on the South Caro- 
lina Railroad. Could anything do more to brutalize 
society than the witnessing of a spectacle like that ¢ 

Since that time the press has been busy with the re- 
sulting discussions, First came loud denunciations of 
the Governor by the leading papers. He had laid him- 
self open to the attack, and his political opponents made 
the most of it. Mass meetings were held by white citi- 
zens and by colored, to denounce the Governor's action 
in the strongest terms. As to the responsibility of the 
citizens in the matter much less has been said. 

The mass meeting of colored men in Columbia, in 
which some excived speeches were made, led to a reaction 
inthe public mind. White men began to be afraid of 
the effect on the Negro race. Other mass meetings were 
called in various places, to denounce the denouncers of 
the Governor, condemning also certain papers as trying 
to stir up bad feeling among the Negroes, and even ap- 
plauding the action of the Denmark mob as just and 
necessary. 

The subject of lynching as a preventive for one class of 
crimes has been agitated as never before in this vicinity. 
Strange to say, the general consensus of opinion, includ- 
ing that of many of the best citizens, and the papers that 
were loudest to condemn the Governor and the people of 
Denmark, is that in cases where there is no doubt of the 
guilt of the party involved, whether he be white man or 
black, ly nching is the proper and most effective form of 
puuishment. ** First be sure you are right,” it is said, 
“and then you can go ahead.” 

In defense ot this position we are told several things ; 
that courts are slow ; that punishment must be speedy 
(2 order to be sure ; and especially that every legal exe- 
Cutlon is invested in the minds of the Negroes with cer- 
tain accompaniments which io jure its effectiveness asa 
Preventive of crime. It is said that the condemned crim- 
inal is taken in hand by the preachers, and that, no mat- 


hero of an experience which is supposed to take him 

‘*from the gallows straight to glory ”; so that his death 

has an air of sublime martyrdom in strong contrast to 

the horrors of lynching. 

I said to a physician the other day: ‘‘I never realized 

until lately that so many people of the South believe in 

the principles of homeopathy. They think that they 

can cure lawlessness by some more lawlessness.” 

His face at first wore a puzzled expression, for he had 
probably never before been accused of being a homeop- 
athist. Then he smiled as he answered: ‘* Similia si- 
milibus curantur.” 

Itis true that there have been a few voices raised 
against lynching in any case; yet the natural effect of 
the recent discussions appears in another case of lynch- 
ing which is reported to-day in Williamsburg, S. C., 
for the same crime. In this case there was no doubt as 
to the guilty party. 

Thus by a so-called appeal to the *‘higher law” the 
dignity of the lower law is set aside ; and, inthe name of 
justice, injustice is done to the organized forms of jus- 
tice. How far into the future are the advocates of this 
position looking ¢ 

‘The Negroes in our midst are an excitable people, and 
every good citizen must feel an apprehension as to the 
possible results that might follow such meetings as have 
been held among them during the last two weeks. But 
there was a real basis for their feeling, and they have 
also shown themselves a patient people. 

Three and a half years ago, after eight unconvicted 
Negroes were lynched in Barnwell County (the same 
county in which Denmark is situated), a meeting of col- 
ored people in this city was held in the Wesleyan Church, 
A white missionary, who was laboring here among them, 
told me that she attended this meeting from a sense of 
Guty, feeling that her presence might have a restraining 
effect ; but she went with sore misgivings as to what the 
result might be. The meeting was opened with the well- 
known hymn, 

‘Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” 
Then after prayer came the song of hope and comfort : 
**In some way or other the Lord will provide, 
It may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
But yet in his own way, the Lord will provide.” 
There were other songs of similar import belonging es- 
pecially to their own race. Then, as the gathered as- 
sembly took up the strain, 
** How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” 
the missionary left the church feeling that there was no 
need for anxiety regarding the tenor of the addresses 
and resolutions that were to follow, and that her pres- 
ence was not needed. 

But there are other facts bearing upon the questions 
here involved. One of these is found perhaps in the 
long-ago history of this State. It was in South Carolina 
that ‘‘ Regulation,” as a substitute for law, had its birth 
in this country. Until a short time before the Revolu- 
tion there were no courts in the colony outside of 
Charleston. When the upper part of South Carolina, 
known then as the ‘‘back-country,” filled up with a 
sturdy and independent class of Scotch and Irish set- 
tleis, having a broad strip of wilderness between them- 
selves and the plantations of the coast district, it was 
found impossible to depend on the established courts for 
the maintenance of Jaw and order in these far-away 
sections. So the ‘ Regulators” arose, and tho they soon 
abused their power, yet they have ever been held higher 
in the popular esteem than the followers of Scovill, the 
agent of the Governor, who was sent to oppose them, 
Tne fact that the ‘* Scovillites” became the Tories of the 


the white citizens do honestly believe that the worst pun- 
ishment that law can inflict is less effective as a warning 
to the lawless ones among us, than the summary method 
of punishment usually adopted, and it gives a partial ex- 
planation of some things that seem at first inexplicable in 
civilized America in this last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

CoLUMBIA, S. C., May 6th, 1893. 
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BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


THERE is a sort of attainment which might be well 
called artistic scholarship to distinguish it from mere 
flabby dilettanteism and to avoid consideration of dust 
and book-lice when it comes to building up a library or 
even to editing a book. This artistic scho'arship has the 
winnowing quality and the power of adequacy joined 
with rare taste in arranging and presenting materials. 
Genius of a kind not found every day goes into the work 
done by a successful editor of special limited editions of 
works which appeal to an artistically educated taste. 
There is more, perhaps, in knowing what to keep out 
than in knowing what to put in, more in deftly not 
doing the wrong thing than in accurately doing the 
right thing. This is especially true in the matter of 
editing, translating and publishing attractive issues of 
ancient, and particularly pagan, literature. 

I have been reading Mr. A. H. Bullen’s superb edition 
of Anakreon just issued in London by Luwrence & Bul- 
len. It is in many respects a triumph of good judgment 
and liberal feeling happily united. The Greek text, 
regarded as mere printing, gives all the pleasure of art; 
itis a joy toseeit. The ample page with its inch anda 
half of margin seems to project the clear black letters in 
high relief. One’s eyes linger there and luxuriate. 

The scholars now tell us that Anakreon is but a 
name; other scholars are doing a like kindness for 
Shakespeare. It makes littleditference ; a rose is sweet. 
The songs, good, bad and indifferent, generaily called 
Odes of Anakreon are in the world to stay. Criticism 
has done its best and its worst; the ‘* scholars” may 
scout and sniff ; there is something in these tiny flowers 
of song that is absolutely welcome to the human heart, 
and is therefore imperishable. Most of us care not a 
straw whether the Ionic peculiarities are present or 
absent, whether the pseudo-Anakreon or the real Anak- 
reon wrote what we tind such a dash of folly-dew and 
such a smack of human nature in; we know that who- 
ever did write it was a clear-cut and finely qualitied 
genius. 

Mr. Bullen has set the Greek text of the Anacreontea 
and the English translation on opposite pages, so that 
the reader may glance from one to the other without 
turning a leaf. The translation chosen is that made by 
Thomas Stanley io 1651, which is not very good, cer- 
tainly not in the best sense translation at all; but it 
gives a fair impression in outline of the Anakreontic 
spirit and loosely brushes on a film of Greek color. 

In his admirable introductory essay Mr. Bullen falls 
into one noticeable errur of taste by seeming to regard 
his subject as of atrifling nature. If the Anacreoutea 
appeared to him scarcely worth serious notice it was lit- 
tle excuse he had for his beautiful and expensive edition. 
Trifles do not form a firm base for limited luxurious 
itsues meant for a permanent place among things of art ; 
at all events, there was no call for an apologetic tone in 
doing ‘a very excellent piece of work. 

The history of the Anacreontea is interesting. It was 
about the middle of the titteenth century that Henri 





Revolution, while the ‘‘ Regulators” very generally es- 
poused the American cause,is one reason perhaps for the 
fact that ‘* Regulation” has never been very strenuously 
opposed in South Carolina, 

‘there is anovher fact that deserves more sympathy 
and consideration than it receives {rom outsiuers who 
discuss abstractly these questions with which the South 
is struggling. It is the atmosphere of vague yet con- 
stant tear that surrounds uuprotected white women, es- 
pecially in the country ; and this sulely on account of the 
prevalence of one class of crimes, committed, as a rule, 
by dangerous Negroes at large. As to whether this same 
sense of danger to personal safety is felt in anything like 
the same deyree by virtuous girls of the colored race, I 
um not, perhaps, in a position to know, Lasked a re- 
spectable colored woman, the other day, whether this 
were the case, and she answered: ‘‘ No, indeed! Wego 
anywhere we wish to, and are not afraid.” 

But those who are seeking to build up the public 
schools of the South, know well that there is many a 
white girl who is cut off from the school advantages that 
might be within her reach by the difficulty of providing 
for her what her parents fee! would be safe escort over 
the lonely country roads. 

We walk through the beautiful streets of this quiet 
city with a sense of delight in their almost Sunday stll- 
ness ; we sleep serenely with houses wide open, and 
never think of fear ; yet the parents of the city, as a 
rule, dare not allow their daugnters to wander by twos 
and threes in the open groves that lie just outside the 
city limits. It is in numbers alone that a feeling of 
safety lies. 








ter what villainies he has committed, he becomes the. 


Estienne published his little quarto edition at Paris 
along with his first edition of ** Dionysius of Hal.car- 
nassus.” He claimed that he had fouud two manus-ripts 
of Anakreon, one on parchment the other on the bark of 
atree. The former tiually came to light, the Latter is 
still in hiding. No sooner was the work pubiished and 
fairly afloat than a critic set upon it with the genuine 
snarl, so familiar to us all, the snarl of the selt-cunsti- 
tuted fraud detecter. The manuscripts were not pro- 
duced, and of course the secrecy looked like fear. It 
was batural to suspect that Estienne could not do what 
he would not. 

The parchment Anacreontea, however, dating it is 
thought in the eleventh century, finally saw daylight, 
and the mystery of Esuenne’s refusal to exhibit it was 
solved by the discovery that he never had owned it or 
discovered it, but that he had borrowed it of one John 
Clement, an Englishman, who had bought it in Italy. 
This leaves one not enough of the bark manuscript to 
kindle a May-morning fire with, and suill less contidence 
in the French publisher. 

The parchment found its way into the Palatine library 
at Heidelberg, thence it went to the Vatican as a present 
to Pope Gregory XV, thence to Paris, and now ivisin two 
volumes, one at Paris, the other at Heidelberg. The 
original manuscript included the Anthvlogia Palatina 
(which is the part at Heidelberg), coutaining many of 
the finest flowers of Greek song, and the ninety-four 
pages at Paris. It was probably in Estienne’s hands 
only long enough for him to copy the Anacreontea. 
Hence his reserve. In 1781 Spaleuti published at Rome 
the most famous Greek edition of Avakreon—a facsimile 





Add to this the fact that many, probably a majority, of 


of the original manuscript—which had been preceded by 
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that of Fischer at Leipzig, 1754, reprinted in octavo in 1798. 
In 1799 Gail published at Paris a curious edition, with 
French versions and music. In 1846 Stark’s ‘‘ Questiones 
Anacreontice” appeared ; since then there has been little 
dispute touching the character of the poems formerly at- 
tributed to Anakreon, und translated with such gusto by 
Ronsard, Spenser, Cowley, Prior, Moore, Byron, Goethe, 
Addison, Ambrose Philips, Thomas Fawkes, Robert 
Greene and Thomas Stanley. 

There are critics who would hoct at ‘‘Hamlet” as a 
very poor drama the moment that Mr. Donnelly succeeded 
in abolishing Shakespeare. The pseudo-Anakreon’s 
odes were delicious morsels so long as they were sup- 
posed tobe the works of the real Anakreon. For my part 
1 cannot see that their value is one whit changed by the 
discovery, to call it that, of a later origin ; albeit a mossy, 
fossil bossed rock may help the imagination when we 
drink from a spring. 

My own opinion of the Anacreontea is that many of 
the pieces are really modified or modernized examples of 
the genuine Anakreon’s odes. They are songs of a kind 
likely to pass down orally from generation to generation 
of song: lovers as ballads and ditties and drinking carols 
do in all times and through all tongues. Naturally they 
were subject to accidental as well as occasional changes 
as they were flung from mouth to mouth. Then indi- 
viduals would write them down from memory, and 
when presently the ‘grammarians” got hold of them 
they had to be thoroughly overhauled, “ restored” and 
generally fixed up, as we see the like done by honest 
German professors even now. But let this theory be true 
or not I feel myself in good company when I admire the 
Odes, not every one of them, to be sure, that captivated 
the imagination of Dan Spenser and all the good Dans 
after him down to Dan Moore and Dan Byron. 

After the pseudo-mare’s nest was duly incubated by 
the professors, Anakreon was scratched off the list of 
school books, and so our poets lost him from their early 
Greek reading. We have had no Herrick since then. It 
is certainly well not to imitate Anakreon or any other 
bibulous and crapulous heathen; but there is in the 
Anacreontea a vital and virile influence distinct from 
any spirit of convivial glass-clinking. These songs have 
survived and will continue to live despite their de- 
fects, not on account of them. They are warm with 
human sympathy; and they are redolent of a universal 
fragrance. It is a small matter that they repel the gram- 
marians and critics who measure verses for feet and sift 
words for antique forms, if they touch the heart of man- 
kind and stir a sense of rare delight at a distance of 
many centuries. I, for one,am not ashamed to like 
Anakreon because certain men have prefixed pseudo to 
his name. Idonot shed my friendship so readily. 

“The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

Aulus Gellius, in his ‘*‘ Noctes Atticw,” was not sparing 
of his.praise when he spoke of a song by Anakreon sung 
at a banquet, and when he copies the verses, lo and be- 
hold they are nearly the present version of almost the 
poorest among the Anacreontea; but Mr. Bullen says 
that Gelling ‘‘ought to have known better,” altho he 
lived in the second century and had not read the latest 
German critics. Gellius was, perhaps, too much of a 
Frenchman to care for Teutonic nine-volume commen- 
taries, especially when he had to wait some sixteen hun- 
dred years for them. Indeed, Anakreon himself was a 
Parisian. 

Mr. Bullen calls attention to the fact that the Ana- 
creontea are as popular as ever with the French people ; 
Leconte de Lisle; in his ‘‘ Poémes Antiques,” has some 
graceful translations of them, thus keeping up the suc- 
cession of Estienne, Remay, Belleau, Olivier de Magny 
and Baif. Scarcely any group of poems sent down from 
ancient days has had a wider or more persistent influ- 
ence than these little Greek masterpieces of levity. In 
the language of enlightenment, no matter what its form, 
in every country, they have found a permanent home, 
and yet they are the very essence of paganism. 

They are Greek, no matter by whom written; they 
breathe out the irrepres,ible joyousness, the imperious 
optimism of genius. Of course there are poor pieces 
among them; the same may be said of Byron’s, or 
Keats's, or Shelley’s, or Tenuyson’s lyrics ; the best poets 
have their frequent lapses into commonplace; even 
Homer nodded ; but many of thes3 Anacreonteu are im- 
bued with the dew which time cannot evaporate. They 
are short but ever lingering strains of a lute that knew 
the chord of love. , 

* &pwta povvov nye” 

No better comparative test, in the study of that fine 
essence of a civilization which steal forth through a 
poer’s songs, can be had than what we get from reading 
Burns's poetry along with the Anacreontea. The 
Scotchman was a tipplerand could roara ribald whisky- 
song; but between drinks, as it were, he let go the 
strains of his time and his people in the most perfect 
terms of genius. Tae Anacreonter are tallow-dips, but 
buraoing they give out the aroma of a day anda civiliza- 
tion, and they remind us of how short a time it is since 
Christ let in the light of the great change. 

What seems to me the least admirable, not to say the 
worst, part of this beautiful book, is the pronounced 
nudity of the pictures. One need not be sq 1eamish to 
fiad fault with Mr. Weguelin’s conception of what he 
was called upon to do. It seems that when an artist 





once takes to nakedness, he soon comes to the point 
where clothes are offensive to him. Of course this makes 
him offensive to most decent people, that is, when he 
does what he considers his very best work. Three or 
four of Mr. Weguelin’s pictures are of the stark-naked 
species. At this point artists generally have been far 
less independent, less true to their day and to them- 
selves than the poets. Nudity in our day is an offense 
to our position in the evolution of life. The poets have 
felt this truth ; but the painters still sit with their backs 
to the future, their faces to the past, and with their 
lack-luster eyes glued upon the figure of a shameless 
woman clad in a single half-tied sandal. It is high time 
that everybody should discover the difference between 
reading the past to assimilate its lessons, and reading it 
to cling with an upreasoning bulldog grip to its worst 
or most unmeaning and archaic elements. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE exhibition at Mr. Tooth’s gallery in the Haymarket, 
of several hundred paintings, drawings and studies by 
Meissonier, has given to many people a welcome opportu- 
nity toimprove their acquaintance with the work of the 
most successful, if not the greatest, French painter of his 
time. The collection may be taken as adequately repre- 
sentative of the entire range of Meissonier’s art. It in- 
cluded famous historical pieces, such as ‘‘ Jena” and 
‘** 1807’; masterpieces of genre, such as ‘‘ Lu Rize’ and “Le 
Peintre d’ Ensetgnes”; examples of minute execution as 
wonderful, perhaps, as anything in the productions of 
Teniers or Gerard Dou ; sketches, in their way hardly less 
interesting ; works in oils and in water colors, in pen and 
in pencil, each of its kind admirable. For, certainly, Meis- 
sonier was an artist to the backbone. No one ever lived 
more thoroughly absorbed in his profession, more earnest 
and conscientious in its practice. The trials and priva- 
tions of his youth did not damp his ardor, nor (stranger to 
tell !) did the riches and honors lavished upon his later 


. years cause him ever to grow languid in the pursuit of ex- 


cellence. Whatever his native genius may have been, he 
believed, like Turner, in the “‘ genius of hard work.” ‘In 
everything that he did,” writes his friend, Alexandre 
Dumas, in a singularly interesting and even touching no- 
tice of the artist, prefixed to the catalog, ‘he always saw 
something that he wished to do over again. Only some 
actual necessity, a date, a promise, could tear his work 
from his hands and prevent his working upon it forever.” 

There is surely something instructive, as well as enter- 
taining in M. Dumas’s account of Meissonier’s habits of 
life after he had achieved fame and prosperity : 


* Rising at daybreak in summer, and in winter before day- 
brenk, he lights his lamp, he mercilessly revises that which he 
did yesterday, he prepares his palette, while breakfasting ona 
crust of bread and an apple; and there he is, fixed at his eaael 
till dinner time, without any other companion than one of those 
big greyhounds which during thirty years came to him from me. 
At noon he lunches quite alone, like a true anchorite, off a sar- 
dine or two, or a slice of ham, and acup of tea which he makes 
for himself; and during this frugal meal he reads Shakespeare, 
Byron, Dante, Saint-Simon, or some book of military or other 
history, or of philosophy—always something serious, which he 
thinks over, which excites him, and which he will discuss with 
the friends who come to see him. For the family dinner there 
are generally one or two friends come down by the evening train, 
and afterward his daughter plays while he takes up his pen or 
his pencil, and, by lamplight as of old, draws one or more of the 
thousand figures that haunt his imagination. For rest and re- 
freshmeut there is riding in the forest of St. Germain, or boating, 
orswimming. When age comes upon him, and the doctor for- 
bids riding or cold bathing, he works two or three hours more a 
day : that is all.” 

Meissonier, at least, came very near to being a great 
artist. Inueed, if we allow that title—as most of us do 
without question—tu such a painter as Teniers, I know not 
how we shall deny it to Meissonier. His execution, in its 
crispness and sure dexterity, is hardly inferior to that of 
Teniers, at its best. In the expression of human character 
he occasionally attained a higher success than Teniers ever 
attempted, or was capable of conceiving. And further, if 
Meissonier failed, to some extent, as a colorist, neither was 
tbhe art of coloring one of Teniers’s least disputable excel- 
lencies. I think it must be admitted that such merit as 
Meissonier’s coloring possesses, is mostly of a negative 
order. Theo never perhaps actually discordant, it is never 
delicious, seldom even pleasurable. The best that we cau 
say for it is that it does not offend. 

Of beauty in its finer manifestations, he has little to tell 
us; but his pictures abound io that lower kind of beauty 
which we denominate “ the picturesque.” He loved pictur- 
esque costumes, the quaint military uniforms of the first 
Empire, tbe wide hats and loose mantles of the seventeenth 
century. His painting has always the charm of inimitable 
skill, but it is apt to suggest the costume class. In some 
respects he recalls a far less able artist, our own Catter- 
mole, who chose continually to represent subjects of the 
days of Charles I, not indeed from any sympathy with the 
lives and strivings of men in those days, but simply from 
a liking for brave attire and picture-que circumstances. 
Yet Meissonier has a merit beyond this. If he sometimes 
makes us feel that he has cared more for the top-boots than 
for the figure that stands in them, that figure, at least, is 
admirably painted. Nor, usually, does it want for life and 
movement. Meissonier excelled in scenes of animal ex- 
citement ; witness that wild rush of cavalry through the 
trampled grain in the picture known as ‘ 1807,” that 
frenzied struggle of gamblers in “ La Rize.’”’ Passion and 
tumult he could render, the animal life in many aspects ; 





but only on rare occasions does he penetrate more deeply, 
and paint in the face the soul of man. 

These rare exceptions, however, are very noteworthy, 
We recognize them especial'y in his pictures of Napoleon, 
in which tothe minuteness of genre-painting he never fajis 
to add the dignity of history. Napoleon, indeed, seems 
always to have had a great fascination for Meissonier, who 
has painted him, both in his triumph and in his downfa)l, 
with insigbt and profound feeling. The large painting of 
“‘Jena,’”’ perhaps the most important historical piece in the 
collection, wants nothing of being a really great work but 
a finer sense of color on the part of the painter. It is g 
battle-piece treated most realistically, but with no at. 
tempt, such as we too often find in modern battle-pieces, 
to stir the languid sensibilities of the spectator by a dis. 
play of ghastly incident. The interest is centered in the 
figure of the Emperor, who sits, motionless as a statue, on 
his white horse, watching, with fixed, unflinching gaze 
the movements of the armies. 

The accomplished painting of the horses in this picture, 
and, indeed, in many others, will not escape notice. Ip 
this particular, I suppose, no artist ever surpassed Meisgo- 
pier, who was evidently fond of horses, and studied them 
with intense care and sympathy. The knowledge and 
spirit displayed in the treatment of the galloping steeds ijn 
the foreground of ‘1807’ are almost without parallel, in 
their way, in any works of art with which [ am acquaint- 
ed. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


....People easily become so accustomed to new luxuries 
as not only to wonder how they ever got on without them, 
but they feel injured and deprived when oblied to forego 
them. Those who have in the hours of prostration and 
feebleness had the services of a thoroughly trained nurse, 
will not « onder that so influential a journal as the London 
Lancet should suggest and recommend that the steward- 
esses on the great passenger steamships should be trained 
nurses as well, Their services would be in special demand 
on the turbulent Atlantic, and it is certainly true that 
ladies, especially when seasick, would be much more com- 
fortable if they could command the services of ‘‘a woman 
who can take hold just like magic,’ as the recipient of the 
services of an especially intelligent one, once said. There 
certainly are a thousand little things which a trained nurse 
could do to relieve suffering which would never occur to 
the most kind-hearted ‘“‘lay”’ person. Caring for the sick 
is an art, and the mind of the nurseis alert in that direc- 
tion. Of course in cases of illness beyond the mal du mer 
the services of atrained nurse would be invaluable. Of 
course these nurses would command higher wages than the 
ordinary stewardess, but it would contribute to the popu- 
larity of the lines adopting them. The Medical Record, 
apropos of the same matter, says: 

“Any company that would employ trained nurses and then see 
to it that none but competent physicians were engaged as sur- 
geons on its ships, would, we venture to say, soon reap its reward 
and distance its rivals in the favor of the traveling public.” 


....In what other country but Scotland could the follow- 
ing bequest have been made? We read that Dr. W. F. 
Cumming has bequeathed the sum of $3,000 to the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary—the income to be used iu purchas- 
ing snuff and tobacco for pauper patients. It will be no- 
ticed that it was a doctor, who thus, as it were, catered to 
an infirmity—but probably he knew the unconquerable 
longing in these poor creatures for a little ‘“‘ baccy.”’ Per- 
haps he had read in Charles Reade’s “‘ Never Too Late to 
Mend,” the scene where, in visiting the prison, a gift of 
tobacco was made with the remark: ‘‘The young don't 
need lollipops ; these poor old creatures do.” 








Personals. 


THE following characteristic story of Carlyle is told 
by the Viceroy of Ireland, a son of an intimate friend of 


the great writer. He says that the grim old Chelsea her- 
mit bad once, when a child, saved in a teacup three bright 
halfpence. Buta poor old Shetland beggar with a bad arm 
came to the door one day ; Carlyle gave him all his treas- 
ure at once. In after life, in referring to the incident, he 
used to say: ‘‘ The feeling of happiness was most intense; 
I would give £100 now to have that feeling for one moment 
back again.” 


...-Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, who has given his 
chateau in the Styrian Alps as a consumptives’ home, is 
the senior of the Vienna branch of the family. He is fifty- 
six years old and a bachelor. He is not actively engaged 
in business, leaving the headship of the house to bis 
younger brother. His father was also a great benefactor 
of the city of Vienna. 


...-Dr. Deems, of this city, who some time ago, after 
passing his seventy-second birthday, was stricken with pa- 
ralysis, is still withdrawn from all public duty and serv- 
ice. Altho his entire right side is paralyzed so that he 
cannot write, and his speech is affected, his mind remains 
active and his interest in affairs is as keen and bright a8 
ever. 


....The Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., editor of The Evan- 
gelist, returned last week from his visit to North Africa. 
He visited Tangier, Tunis, Oran, Constantine and other 
places. He returns, charmed with the scenery and enthu- 
siastic about his experiences, but satisfied with America, 
which he says ‘‘ is goud enough for me.”’ 


....The King of Belgium has recently renewed his re 
quest to Mr. Stanley to go to the Congo Free State. Mr. 
Stanley is said to have replied that he meant to win & 
Unionist seat in Parliament before he undertook any: 
thing else. . 
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Science. 


{HE common dodders (Cuscuta) are convolvulaceous 
plants, the seeds of which have to start in the ground like 
ang other plant, but as soon as they reuch another species 
of plant, they send out suckers—techuically haustoria— 
which penetrate the tissue aud steal subsistence not 
originally designed for them. As soon as this occurs the 
dodder separates the connection with the earth and lives 
on the host it has fastened itself to. A number of con- 
vyolvulaceous plants, notably the common moouflower, or 
Bonu-nox of botanists, have warty excrescences along 
their stems, which some have regarded as incipient root- 
fibers, akin to the aérial roots common to many plants. A 
recent author on the evolution of parasites contends that 
these verrucose expansions are iucipient haustoria, and tho 
he has never seen them actually penetrativug bark, he has 
observed them flattening themselves. He concludes that 
the moonflower with a little more aid from nature could 
as easily become parasites as its close relative, the dodders, 
have done. 


_...Flies, tho obtrusive in the dog days, are in general 
indispensable because, in their maggot state, they act a~ 
scavengers. There is, however, a dark side to a mature 
and rotaut fly's nature in that it may quite unconsciously 
become the bearer of some grave Contagious diseases, such 
as carbuucle, etc. The English Mechunic is responsible 
for the statemeut that Professor Simmands, of Hamburg. 
has shown by experiments that flies can infect eatables— 
especially sauces—wito cholera germs. Hence it is ueces- 
sary to keep flies away from articles of food when cholera 
or other infectious disease is about. The editor adds that 
if the German profe sor has demonstrated the fact, it 
proves conclusively the truth of the late Cornelius Varley’s 
statements, made more than forty years ago. 


....Among facts recently placed on record as showing a 
tend ncy in plauts to change their habits, aud, consequent- 
ly, their characters, and become new species, a recent 
writer states that on Mount Desert Isiaud one of the wild 
knotweeds, or buckwheats (Polygonum cilinode), instead 
of climbing, sends its branches over like some raspberries 
or blackberries, rooting at the tips, and forming new and 
distinct plants in that way. With such a habit perma- 
nently fixed, changes in other parts would surely follow, 
and a new species, as botanists would be compelled to term 
it, assuredly follow. 








School and College. 


THE new annual register of the Jobns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, compiled by Registrar T. R. Ball, gives some in- 
teresting statistics showing the progress aod widespread 
reputation of the university. The total number of stu- 
dents is 551,an increase of four over last year. Of these 
347 are graduate students already holding degrees. The 
faculty shows an increase of seven teachers, the total 
number being seventy-two, or an average of one for less 
than eight students. The attendance upon the various 
courses of instruction is as follows: History and political 
science, 192: physics, 145; chemistry, 127; drawing, 120; 
mathematics and astronomy, 118; German, 110: English 
and Anglo-Saxon, 84; romance languayes, 80; Latin, 77; 
geology and mineralogy, 74; biology, 58: philosophy, 58 ; 
pathology, 57; Greek, 49; Sanskrit aud comparative phi- 
lology, 41; Semitic languages, 40. Thirty-six States, two 
Territories and six fureiga countries are represented. 


.... The University of California will bestow the medal 
for promivence in scholarsbip on a woman. Miss Elinor 
Croudace, of San Francisco, will win the honor for this 
year, after completing the course in Letters and Political 
Science. Another young lady ranks so liigh that she will 
be placed among the commencement speakers. Prof. Mar- 
tin Kellogg, the senior professor of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been elected to tbe vacant presidency. Profes- 
sor Kellogg began his work with the piouveer College ol! 
California, and passed into the Univer-ity when the college 
was merged into it, and has thus been continually in its 
service for over thirty-five years. He has been Acting 
President for two years, and his administration has been 
very successful, 


----That unique institution, the Teachers’ Rest, at 
Tompkins Cove, Rockliund County, in this State, wilt 
again open its doors to invalid and overworked teachers 
with small menns at their command about the middle ot 
this month. The Teachers’ Rest is a memorial to the late 
Rev. Dr. Vaugh and Sarah Harriet, his wife. It is a sim- 
ple, wholesome and every way delightful home where en- 
tertainmeut is regularly offered on a reduced scale of ex- 
pense to teachers who cannot pay the ordinary charges and 
in special cases with still lower charges or even with none 
at all. The Rest has been slowly growing and develop- 
ing itscapacity of usefulness, So far as we know it is the 
only institution of the kind in the country. 


--.-The annual Catalog of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology shows an increase in students over last year of 
fifty-four, the present number being 264. The Faculty 
numbers eighteen. Chemistry has been added to the re- 
quirements for admission. and the catalog states that in 
1895 spherical trigonometry, algebra (complete), theoreti- 
cal and general inorganic chemistry, mechauics and sound 
in physics, and the History of the Engtish Language will 
be added. An earnest effort is being made among the 
Alumni to raise enough money to erect u new building 
for the departments of physics und chemistry, Tbe in- 
creasing size of the classes makes more laboratory room 
Very necessary, 


-++-Professors Hopkins and Huntington have resigned 
from the faculty of Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
me professors emeritus, receiving for life halt 





their present salary. They are nearly eighty years old, 
Professor Hopkios bas served the seminary forty-six years, 
and Professor Huntington thirty eight years. 


.-.-Union Theological Seminary, of this city, graduated 
last week forty students, New Brunswick twelve, and 
Oberlin twenty-two. 








Diblical Research. 


PROFESSOR NESTLE, of Tiibingen, in a German journal 
discussing the recent find of the Syriac Curetou Gospel, 
draws attention to instances in which new light is fur- 
vished by tbe new text. Inthe history of Christ's Passion 
nitherto only asingle Latin manuscript was known that 
had added to Luke 23: 48, the words: “Smiting their 
breasts,” the further words, saying: ** Wo to us, this is 
done this day on account of our sins, the end of Jerusa'em 
has come.”’ This addition had hitherto been but httle 
noticed, but it is found in the new Syriac text and has also 
been found in the Gospel of Peter ; 7. ¢., by old witnesses 
trom both the East and the West. Now the question will 
have to be discussed whether this belongs to the ongipal 
Gosp | proclamation or not. Again, it is a singular fact 
that only in a singie Greek manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment we read that Jesus seeing # man working in the field 


whut thou art deing thou art blessed; but if thou dost 
uot Know it, then thou art accuised and a transgiessor of 
the Law’; or also the exclamation on the cross: ‘* My 
God, my God, why hast thou suffered me 10 be con- 
tounded !”? Expressions like these must now be examined 
anew by New Testament textual criticism. Nestle further 
varrates that in 1882 Abbé Martin published asa jokea 
tradulent telegram from Egypt announcing that several 
additions to the Curetou Syriac text had been discovered. 
Nestle was deceived and published an announcement ot 
this pretended discovery in the Jhevlogische Literutur- 
zeituny of Harnack and Schitirer. Soon afterward news 
came from Dublin that the report of such a discovery 
was lulse, and 1t was at the same t me insisted upon with 
great emphasis that such a discovery could not be ex- 
pected at all. And now, only ten years after this, the 
discovery has ac: ually been made. Lux crescit in dies are 
the words with which tae great Wiirttemberg Bible 
student, Bengel, clused his **Gnomon” one hundred and 
tifty years ago. Of biblical literature this was never more 
true than it is to-day. 


.... The Journal of the German Palestine Society, Heft 
4 of Vol. XV, contains two communications on the Job 
stone in the Haurau and its inscriptions, recently described 
in ube Journal by Dr. Schumacher, of Akko. ‘The one 
article is from the pen of Count von Schack, the other 
from Professor Erman, the Eygyptologist. The latter con- 
cludes : 


“The king whose memorial is found in the Jobstone,isa Pharaoh 
whom we need not be surprised to finaiu Palestine. It is Ramses 
11, who lived about 1300 p.c., and who had the not easy task to 
perform of defending the Egyptian supremacy in Syria aud Pal- 
estine against the dangervus Cheta. In his fifth year he con- 
quered them at Kadesh on the Orontes; in his eighth year he 
overcame a number of cities,among them Merum; on another oc- 
casion he was compelled to subdue Askalon. Fiually, in bis 
twenty-first year, he concluded peace with the King of the 
Cheta, by which both secured a portion of this territory. The 
monument itself dates from tbe peaceful years of his reign, and 
was probably erected by a private person.” 


In this way the Job stone, like the Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
tells us of an Eyyptian supremacy in Palestine at a time of 
which all other extra Egy ptian sources of inforwation are 
silent. Erman thinks more evidences of Egyptian control 
of Palestine will be found, as this supremacy covered more 
than two centuries. Another article of prominence in this 
i-sue is on the royal hall of Herod in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. 








Charities. 


IT is reported that a prominent New York gentleman 
bas made a will by which he proposes to give the bulk 
of his fortune to the estavlishment and maintenance of a 
free athletic grouad and gymoasium in this city. It is con- 
ditioued, however, ou the signing by the Governor of a bill 
pas-ed by the Lewi-lature, which provides that no such 
bequest shall be invalidated by any indefiniteness or uncer- 
tainty of the persons designated as beneficiaries, and that 
in case of failure of any trustees, the title shall vest in the 
Supreme Court. It is believed that had such a law been 
passed before, the city would not have lost the benefit of the 
filden will. 


....Baron Nathaniel Rothschild has given his chateau 
at Reichenau, 1n the Semmering, to a society in Vienna as 
an asylim for people suffering with diseases of the chest. 
It will accommodate 500 beds, and the Baron undertakes to 
pay the entire cost of the necessary alterations. Tae 
estate and grounds are worth half a million, and are 
known as among the most beautiful in the Styrian Alps. 
Baron Kothschild’s park and greenhouses at Vienna bave 
nlready been thrown open to the public on payment of a 
small fee, which gors to some local charity. 





....dohn D. Rockefeller has given $150,000 to the Univer 
sity of Chicago in order that Martin A. Ryerson’s gift of 
$100,000, conditional o» the raising cf $400,000 more, might 
become available. About $100,000 bas th: en raised already, 
so that now there remains but $150,000 to complete tue 
$500.000 needed as ao equipment fund, The money must 
be secured by July 1st, or the Ryerson and Rockefeller gilts 
will be lost to the university. 


....A friend of Westminster College has offered to it 
$29,000 on condition of an equal sum being raised by the 





trustees, ; 


on the Sabbath Day, said tuhim: * Man, if thou knowest’ 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 4TH. 
REVERENCE AND FIDELITY.—EccL. 5; 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit; serving the Lord.—Rom. 12: 11. 

NoTeEs.—*‘ Ecc'esiustes’”? means Preacher, or, perhaps, 
assemblyman. [t comes from a word meaning assembly, 
and mav be the preacher to, or the member of. the assembly. 
The buck of Ecclesiastes was probably written about 350 
B.C., and is dramatically constructed, and more or less prt 
into the mouth of Solomon. The language is much later 
than most of the Old Testament. “Be not rash with 
thy mouth,.”’—Keep quiet, be not forward, in church. 
“ A dream cometh,” etc.—A fvol’s many words are worth 
no more than a dream. ** Suffer not thy mouth.”’—By 
making vows,——* The angel.”—Probably before the 
priest, or officer whose business it was to collect vows. 
And yet we have no direct evidence that it was customary 
to call the priest or the syniygog ruler ano ‘‘angel’’? The 
meaning is that one should not excuse himself for making 
the vow when called on by the temple attendant to keep 
the vow. 

Ins.ruction.—Serious behavior in the temple is com- 
mended, and the same is a duty in the Christian church. 
Itis not enough to pay money in a flippant way, but one 
should be silent and thoughtful, and should listen to learn 
his duty to God. , 

Keep your promise to God, above all your promise to be 
bis servant and his loving child. Then make and keep 
faithfully certain other vows, such as subscriptions for 
church support and missionury money. Don’t forget to 
bring every time the Sunday school contributions. If you 
make a temperance pledge or a Christian Endeavor pledge, 
keep it. 

Don't make excuses for not keeping your promises. It 
is mean to try toget out ofthem. You can’tdeceive God. 

There is, and always has been, a great deal of wrong and 
oppression in the world. We must keep trying to stop it; 
but don’t forget that God sees it and will puni-hit. God’s 
righteous judgment is the solution of the evil in the world. 

All oppression finally falls on tbe producers, and they 
vain from every step of progress. The world rests on the 
farmers. 

Increase of property is good, where it is not excessive, so 
as to bea burden to the holder. After all the rich man 
works, like the poor man, for his victuals and clothes. 
What he has, more than is necessary for comfort, is a 
burden. 

Good work gives a good conscience, a good appetite, and 
good sleep. There is no worse act that can be done fora 
child than to let him grow up without having learned to 
love to work and to be uneasy if he cannot keep himself 
usefully employed. 




















Ministerial Register. 


DAVIS, GrorGE W., Biddeford, Mass., resigns. 
COOPER, D. H., Lockport, N. Y., uccepts call to Pert Huron, 


Mich. 
KING, 1. D., Philadelphia, Penn., died May 16th, aged 51. 
sas “i I H. C., White Hall, Penn., accepts call to Beverly, 


ave J. 
RAY, James, Plainsville, O., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y. 
STACY, THOMAS H., Auburn, accepts «all to Free Baptist ch., 
Baugor, Me. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BADGER, ALFrep 8S., Hampton, Ia., resigns. 
BROWN, HENRY A., Valley City, N. D., resigns. 
CLARK, WILLIAM J., inst. recently, La Monje, Il. 
DODGE, Joun E., inst. May lth, Lake View ch., Worcester, 


Mass. 
EDWARDS, JONATHAN, inst- May l4th, Spokane and Pleasant 
Prairie, Wash. 
GREEN, Harvey B., inst. recently, Second ch., Hartford, Vt. 
HARDY, WILLIAM P., ord. May 4th, San Rafael, Cal. 
HENDERSON, Joun H,. Marshall, la., accepts call to Grand 


Island, Neb. 

HERRON, GeorGeE D., Burlington, Ia., called to new chaic of 
applied Christianity in lowa College. 

HULBERT, J. M., inst. May 1st, Princeton, Minn. 


a ILLIAM, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Williston, 

, 

i sam J.,inst. May 6th, Scandinavian ch., Clinton- 
ville, 


8. 

KENNISTON, WiLuraM B., Medway, accepts call to Perry, Me. 

LAWSON Harvey N.,ord. May 18th, New Haven, Conn. He 
sails at once for mission work in India. 

MERRICK, FRANK W., inst. May llth, West Roxbury, Mags. 

MORTON, W. HENnKy, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Unionville 
and North Madiron, ¢. 

PATCHIN, Joan, Tipton, Mich., accepts call to Coe Ridve, O. 

PATTERSON, GEORGE W., Hamilton, N. Y., called to Johns- 
bury and Kirby, Vt. 

PATTON, Myron O., Bangor Sem., calied to Boothbay Harbor, 


Maine. 

ran A. E., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Minden City and 
Helena, Mich. 

ROUTLIFFE, Caas. H., Hancock, called to Granite Falls, Minn. 

SMALL, HENRY E., Yale Sem., called to Branford, Coun. 

STEPHENS, J. Vincent, Cleveland, accepts call to Radnor and 
South Radnor, O. 

STURLEVANT, Ernest W., Lay College, Revere, Mass, called 
to Hartland, Vt. 

TODD, HEeNny C., accepts permanent pastorate, Eagle River, 


is. 
TUTHILL, C. JuLIAN, Andover Sem., called to Saylesville, R. I. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEACH, Epwargp, McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Rens- 
selaer, Ind. 
CRESSMAN, GeonGe T., Longmont College, called to South 
Denver, Lol 


Col. 

GRAFTON, WALTER, Whitestone, N. Y., resigns. ; 

HEMPHILL, Jonny, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to San 
Francisco, Cal. " 

HOVEY, H. C., inst. May 9th, Newburyport, Mass. 

HUFFER, CARLES E., Muncie, accepts cail to Edinburg, Ind. 

HUGHES, R. H., becomes past r at La Crosse, Wis. 

JOHNSON, A. FULTON, Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts Mission 
Work, Fine Ridge Agency, 8. D. 

LATHAM, A. L., Washington and Jefferson College, accepts call 
to Duncansville, Fenn. 

McCLEMEN’IS, SAMUEL R., inst. May 17th, Oakland eh., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

MaAcPHIE, D. A., Auburn Theo. Sem., accepts call to Hannibal, 


PATTON, W. A., Spencer and Mt. Moriah, Ind., aecepts call to 
Bellbrook and Wasbineton, O 

PERRY, BaRTON W., Rochester, N. Y., resiens. 

SLUANKE, WM. E., inst. Mey 9th, Oak Ridge, O. 

MILLER, E. Samira, inst. ay 7th, Greenwood, Ind. 

SOLF, J. B., Colurado Springs, called to Brighton, Col. 

SOMEKVILLE, J. F., Detrvit, Mich., resigus. 

STEPHENS, Ww. O., inst. May 9th, West Carrollton, O. 

STRAUS, Toomas C., Cold Spring, called to Watkins, N. Y. 

TELLER, D, W., Fredonia, called t: Oswego, N. Y 


_ 
— 





WALKER, C. E., Chittenango, called to Lansiugburg, N. Y. 
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STEPS FORWARD IN CHRISTIAN UNION. 


WE published last week an account of the negotia- 
tions for union between the Free Baptists of Michigan 
and the Regular Baptists of the same State. It isa 
movement which has much to commend it, and it needs 
now only the ratification of the respective churches 
to be an accomplished fact. 

We have no doubt the news of this projected union 
has proved a great surprise both to Free Baptists and to 
Regular Baptists, and we may add also to Congregation- 
alists in other States. The latter have taken some not 
very effective steps toward union with the Free Baptists 
and have always been met in a kindly spirit, Their 
National Council has once and again commended the 
proposition, and has made it clear that no obstacles 
on their side would be putin the way. On the other 
hand it has been supposed that union with the Regular 
Baptists was impossible on account of the emphasis 
which the latter put upon close communion, a practice 
which is abhorrent to the Free Baptists. Their distinc- 
tive doctrines are open communion and the denial of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election and reprobation held by 
the Regular Baptists. We can hardly believe that, this 
union in Michigan indicates that Free Baptists have be- 
come adherents either of close communion or Calvinism. 
{tis much more likely that it means that the Regular 
Baptists of Michigan will not iosist upon either the one 
or the other, but are ready to grant perfect liberty with- 
in their own body. This, we say, is a most happy con- 
clusion, and if we interpret the action aright such an end 
of the schism between the two is a victory for Christian 
union. 

The conditions of the union we have already given in 
full. The Regular Baptists ‘‘signify their acceptance 
of the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility of 
man,” and the Free Baptists their’ ‘‘ acceptance of the 
doctrines of grace.” These terms are very indefinite, and 
their exact interpretation is *‘ left to the individual, sub- 
ject only to the mind of the Lord as revealed in the 
New Testament.” Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than this. But thisis the easiest part of the difficulty to 
be solved. The greatest difficulty, practically, is that 
which has to do with open communion, On this point, 
according to the agreement, after stating the principle 
on which both agree, that ‘‘baptism should follow regen- 
eration,” it is added that it ‘‘properly precedes the Lord’s 





Supper and all public Christian duties,” and that it is 
‘advisable that invitations to the Lord’s Supper be 
omitted, the announcement to the Lord’s Supper being 
considered sufficient.” It will be noticed that a state- 
ment of the method of baptism by immersion is pur- 
posely omitted as something on which both agree, and 
that the Regular Baptists can assert that if it ‘‘ properly 
precedes the Lord’s Supper,” no one should be received 
unless baptized by immersion ; while the Free Baptists 
are at liberty to say that while this is the proper and 
orderly manner yet Christian charity will respect the 
honest conviction of those who have been otherwise 
baptized. Itis also agreed that ‘‘ watch care” member- 
shipshould be discontinued where it has existed, that is, 
among the Free Baptists, over those who have not been 
immersed, but who were admitted to the Lord’s table. 
Thisis the only recommendation which seems to bear 
heavily upon the Free Baptists. 

On the whole we desire to regard this union, which we 
hope will be consummated, as not a step backward 
toward close communion, on the part of Free Baptists, 
but as a step toward breadth and fellowship with the 
great Church of Christ on the part of the Regular Bap- 
tists. We have no doubt that the practice of open com- 
munion is spreading among them, and that a definite 
enforcement of close communion, as in the late case 
in Kentucky, would be condemned bya very large 
part of their Northern churches. 

We trust our Congregational contemporaries will con- 
sider with a good deal of seriousness the advance toward 
union made in The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the organ 
of the Christian Connection. What it says is so serious 
and so important that tho already given in substance in 
our columns, we may again repeat it more fully : 

“There are no two Churches,perhaps, that could so easily 
unite, without sacrificing the fundamental things, as the 
Christians and the Congregationalists. They are the same 
in polity; but, what is more important, they are alike in 
spirit. Their preaching is similar, their opeu fellowship is 
alike, their insistence upon character as the chief thing is 
the same. Wecan see no reasons why these two bodies 
should not begin at once to arrange by conference and 
kindly overtures for co-operation, to take steps that will 
lead to final consolidation. There will be friction, of 
course, for some on both sides will begin to arouse sus- 
picion and to contend for the last inch of non-essentials ; 
but all those that are more anxious for the triumph of the 
kingdom of Heaven than for the sway of their own ecclesi- 
astical plans, will hail the movement in God’s name.” 

This is a very important utterance; it calls for re- 
sponsive action. We believe the Congregational Nation- 
al Council, at its session last October, appointed a com- 
mittee whose duty it is to consider such matters, and we 
call their special attention to this subject. Union may 
be talked of for years and approved generally in a mis- 
cellaneous sort of way ; but unless some one takes hold 
of it and assumes the labor of making that concrete 
which is approved in the abstract, nothing will come of 
it except—what is very valuable,to be sure—an era 
of good feeling. There are very close ties of sympathy 
which ought to unite the Free Baptists, the Christian 
Connection and the Congregationalists. Union of any 
of these bodies should receive careful consideration, but 
there is no reason for prolonged delay. 
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MAKING THE GOSPEL OF NONE EFFECT. 


THE Gospel is the Good News of Salvation through 
Jesus Christ. It is just that and nothing more, It 
should not be made more ; it must not be made less. 

There are several ways in which this Gospel can be 
made of none effect. In the first place its truth can be 
denied altogether. The fact that God sent his Son or 
any other accredited ambassador into this world with 
messages of pardon and salvation can be disputed. The 
Incarnation and every other direct revelation from God 
to man may be pronounced fabulous and absurd. This, 
in plain English, we call infidelity. 

The power of the Gospel can we weakened by denying 
the fact of sin from which Christ saves us. Those who 
teach that misconduct is only malformation, that what 
we call moral evil is only one form of good, that there 
is no moral depravity in man which needs to be con- 
quered by divine grace, do away in great part, if not 
wholly, with the need of a Gospel. | 

The Gospel may be shorn of its power by telling men 
that they have no power to accept it. There are ma- 
terialistic fatalists, and there are theological fatalists. 
We do not know which do most to cripple the Gospel. 
To keep bidding men to repent and yet keep assuring 
them that repentance is not within their power, is to 
make the word void in a very effectual manner. 

The Gospel suffers a sad injury at the hands of those 
who make it a dogma of intellectual faith instead of a 
message of love and help from God to man. It is life 
not dead bones. It must not, in its presentation, be en- 
tangled in a snarl of philosophical statements, veiled in 
contradictions or mysteries which shall destroy all its 
life and vigor. Nothing is so concrete, so personal, so 
practical as the Gospel. Nothing abstract, vague or 
technical must be substituted for it. To believe in a 
Savior, to trust and follow him—that is a very simple 
matter. To rely for salvation on forms or formulas, on 
statements or speculations about Christ instead of on 
Christ himself—that is sometimes very hard indeed, 








We want, then, no emasculated and no metaphysicaj 
gospel. Inthe olden time there were those who made 
void the law by their traditions; in the latter days there 
are those who make void the Gospel by their “ speculg. 
tions.” It was of such that Paul was thinking when he 
wrote: ‘‘ For Christ sent me not to baptize but to preach 
the Gospel ; not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect.” 

If any man be put in trust of the Gospel let him preach 
it, and preach it plainly, and beware how he despoils it 
of its native vigor by mixing it with the refinements 
of human philosophy. If heis sent to preach Christ, 
who ever liveth to make intercession for us, let him not 
preach Aquinas, or Luther, or Calvin, or Arminius, or 
Channing—all dead long ago. 





THE CHINESE DEPORTATION ACT. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court, upholding the 
constitutionality of the Chinese Deportation Act, is one 
of very grave concern. We deem it desirable to discuss 
it more fully than was possible last week at the late hour 
we received the announcement of it. 

The Court plants itself firmly on the principle of non. 
interference with the action of the political department of 
the Government, which has to do with the making of 
treaties and laws and the conduct of international 
questions. It was upon this principle that it refused, 
last year, in the ‘‘Sayward” case to attempt to de- 
cide what rights the United States has in Bering Sea, 
It held that this was a question of territorial sovereignty, 
belonging to the legislative and executive departments, 
aud that it would not be becoming for judicial tribunals 
to interfere with the conduct of diplomatic matters, 
The Court was applauded for the position it took to the 
discomfiture of the British promoters of the case. It 
was instantly recognized as a sound principle. 

The application of the same principle to the Geary Act 
is now deprecated, because it leads to a result that is 
offensive to our sense of humanity and national honor, 
But the Court is not at fault. It is the political depart- 
ment of the Government, acting wholly within its con- 
stitutional province, that has provided for the enact- 
ment and enforcement of a law which we are row de- 
nouncing as unnecessary, unjust and cruel; and we have 
no right to expect the judicial department to stretch its 
authority in order to prevent the natural results of legis- 
lation which is unwise but not necessarily unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Court in its decision refused to consider at all the 
questions whether our national welfare requires the ex- 
clusion of immigrants from China, or the deportation of 
Chinese residents, and whether the methods adopted 
were unjust and cruel. It was enough for the Ceurt 
that the political department had exercised its judgment 
in that matter. What was left for the Court to deter- 
mine was whether the political department was within 
its constitutional powers or not, and, on this point, the 
majority had no doubt. They also found that the Act 
was not in violation of the Treaty with China, as re- 
vised, 

The chief point on which the minority, including 
Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Field and Brewer, dif- 
fered from the majority opinion, was with reference to 
deportation. Mr. Justice Field regards it as a punish- 
ment for an act which is not a crime. The majority 
hold that Congress in the Geary Act has not attempted 
any definition or adjudication of crime or the applica- 
tion of any punishment. It has simply provided for the 
removal of certain aliens whose presence it considers in- 
copsistent with the public welfare. Mr. Field thinks 
this an exercise of a dangerous and despotic power, and 
insists that if it be constitutional Congress can at any 
time order the deportation of immigrants of any other 
nationality. Dangerous and despotic it doubtless is, 
and we do not see how the inference that what may be 
done to Chinese aliens may be done to other aliens can 
be avoided ; but, of course, it dces not follow that a 
power which is liable to despotic use is therefore un- 
constitutional. The safety lies ultimately in the intelli- 
gence and justice of the people. They may be trusted to 
apply the necessary corrective. 

We share Mr. Field’s indignation as we contemplate 
the inhumanity of the Act; but we incline to the belief 
that the decision of the Court is, at least on the main 
point, sound and impregnable. At all events, it declares 
the law, and settles the validity of the legislation. 

What remains? The responsibility of the enforce- 
ment of the Act, harsh and outrageous as it is, rests on the 
Executive Department. The President is expected to 
put it into operation. It may be impossible for him to 
do so, however, if the expenses of such enforcement 
are not provided. The appropriation seems, in this case, 
absurdly insufficient. How the Executive Depart 
ment will meet the emergency has not yet been deter- 
mined. We cannot deprecate enforcement. That, in- 
deed, will be an object lesson. It will show to the whole 
world how cruel and inhuman a Republic can be when 
it becomes temporarily the instrument of demagogs. 
Enforcement will hasten repeal. That much of good 
may come from it. 

The demand that Congress repeal or modify the Geary 
Act is gathering strength and volume daily. Our press 
is speaking in indignant tones, and with singular unan- 
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imity, regardless of party affiliation. Neither party is 
wholly responsible for the abominable legislation ; 
neither party is free from complicity in it. It is the 
national voice we now hear, and it will grow louder and 
more imperious, until it impresses our not over-sensitive 


* Congress with the enormity of the Geary Act, and con- 


vinces it that repeal or modification is its first duty. Re- 
ligious bodies are all speaking one way. Our moral 
forces are asserting themselves. This is the people’s 
cause. “Let them make themselves heard. 

The Chinese are a slow and patient people. For this 
we cannot be too grateful. Peradventure, they will 
bear with us a little while, and not punish us with re- 
taliation. We have sent missionaries to them to show 
them the superiority of our religion, which we claim to 
be the one, true, divine religion, the most spiritual, the 
most pure, the most ethical, and the mosthumane. We 
plead with them for an opportunity to reassert its moral 
excellency, which must seem to them sadly obscured by 
the Geary Act. 


THE SUNDAY OPENING QUESTION. 


ALTHO the third Sunday of the World’s Fair has passed 
with closed gates, it is evident that the managers are 
bent on opening them. The action of the managers 
hitherto has not been due chiefly to respect for the Sab- 
bath sentiment of the country, or for the conditions 
which Congress attached to its appropriation. There 
have been differences between the Local Directory and 
the National Commission, of which advantage has been 
taken by the Commission to prevent the Local Directory 
from opening the gates seven days in the week. The 
Local Directory is overwhelmingly in favor of Sunday 
opening ; and we understand that a majority of the 
National Commission are of the same mind, and it is 
quite probable that if mutual jealousies and differences 
had not arisen, the gates would have been opened on the 
first Sunday. 

The clamor for Sunday opening has been loud and 
continuous. Every Monday we have dispatches from 
Chicago which speak of the large crowds gathered 
about the gates, of angry, disappointed men, who look 
‘‘ wistfully into the grounds” from which they are ex- 
cluded, and speak disrespectfully of those who desire to 
exclude them. If the action of the managers on this 
subject had been fair and square from the beginning, 
these crowds would not besiege the grounds. If it had 
been definitely announced that the gates would be opened 
under no circumstances, there would have been no room 
for disappointment, The crowds would not have come, 
the closed gates would not have been besieged, and the 
spectacle that so troubles the Sunday opening advocates 
would have been entirely avoided. It looks as tho the 
managers of the Fair had entered into a conspiracy with 
the railroads and others to get up a popular demonstra- 
tion every Sunday in favor of opening, so that those 
whose convictions do not rest on solid foundations could 
be won over, 

Whatever may be the final outcome of this struggle, 
sensible people will view the wavering policy of the 
managers with disgust. The question of Sunday open- 
ing has been in agitation for more than a year. There 
Was Opportunity months ago to have settled it finally 
one way or the other. Time after time it was announced 
that at such and such a meeting it would be settled ; but 
delay seemed to be the settled pulicy of the managers, 
and weeks after the opening of the Fair the matter is 
still undetermined. If they were bent on opening the 
gates, why did they not so decide and stand by their de- 
cision? If they were convinced that it would be better 
not toopen the gates, why did they not vote to do so once 
and for all, and declare their decision? This is the kind 
of action that the country had a right to expect from 
those in authority. As it is, whatever may be the final 
decision, the managers will get no credit from anybody. 
They have offended those in favor of opening the gates ; 
they have disgusted those who are in favor of closing 
the gates, 

The moral question involved in Sunday opening has 
been exhaustively discussed. It is perfectly plain to 
anybody who knows the first principles of ethics that to 
accept the Federal appropriation, promise to comply with 
the condition attached, and then, after the money is 
spent, deliberately violate the condition, is dishonest. 
The talk about returning a portion of that appropriation 
if the finances shall warrant it, the plea that Congress 
itself violated the condition,when it turned a portion of 
the original appropriation into another channel, are the 
merest subterfuges, and discredit both the logic and the 
morals of those who offer them. 

We are very sorry that one of the most prominent of 
the Chicago pastors, Dr. John Henry Barrows, ap- 
pears to have shifted his position and now apologizes 
for Sunday opening. The arguments with which 
he seeks to excuse Sunday opening are those which have 
become thoroughly familiar to the public. He enlarges 
Upon the importance of the educational influence of the 
Far. Of course, the Fair is a great and good institution. 
Nobody doubts that. So are forges and factories and 
mills and warehouses and stores good institutions. They 
are of incalculable benefit to mankind ; but it does not 
follow, therefore, that they should be run on Sunday. 

t. Barrows also dwells upon the cosmopolitan charac- 
er of the city of Chicago, its large foreign element and 














the habits of our visitors from abroad, and says that in 
a city smaller and more native in its character, Sunday 
opening would not be so desirable. It seems to us 
altogether a false idea of hospitality that it should sur- 
render principle in the entertainment of guests. When 
guests come into a household they do not expect to 
have all its rules and habits changed because they are 
accustomed to something different. Guests expect to 
conform to the customs of their host. When we go to 
an exposition in Paris or Vienna, we do not assume to 
subvert French and Austrian customs; when French 
and Austrians come to this country to an Exposition, 
they must expect to be governed by our customs and laws. 
We know of norule of hospitality that requires us to 
violate one of our sacred institutions and our laws in 
order to show proper regard for our foreign visitors. 

Respect for our own principles, regard for our own 
customs and consideration for the national Christian 
sentiment would keep the gates of the World’s Fair 
closed on Sunday. If they are to be opened they will be 
opened in violation of allof these. 
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THE ETHICS OF BETTING AND GAMBLING. 


The Catholic Herald, of this city, is edited by Dr. 
Michael Walsh, and claims a special blessing from his 
Holiness. It certainly needsone. Dr. Walshisalso the 
editor of The Sunday Democrat, and these two papers 
have the double credit of specially representing the 
Archbishop of New York and Tammany Hall. 

Nearly two pages of a late issue are taken up with a 
discussion, by an Irish theologian, the Rev. D. Coghlan, 
on the ethics of horse racing and gambling, and Father 
Coghlan’s conclusions are less severe than those of the 
Jockey Club. 

He decides, in the cases of conscience brought to him, 
that when a jockey ‘‘ pulls” his horse for the sake of 
gaining a bet for the owner or for any one else, it is a 
sin for which restitution should be made; but pulling a 
horse is not always asin. He says: 








“T, Wethink that aman who enters his horse for a race 
does not thereby bind himself by contract to run a bona- 
jide race. ? 

“TI. Excluding the intention of betting at a future race, 
we think it is notunjust or unlawful to ‘ pull’ a horse at 
an earlier race, with a view to having light weight at a 
future race. The official handicapper may be relied upon 
in all cases to equalize horses sufficiently. Nor do we think 
the case altered even if the horse could easily win the first 
race,’’ 


But we are more interested in what he has to say about 
the morality of keeping a gambling house, and on this 
subject we quote Father Coghlan entire : 

“ Finally, as to the ‘ gambling house,’ we would say—(1) 
that it is not intrinsically immoral to keep a gambling 
house; it is not, for example, per se immoral to carry 
about roulette and card tables, etc., to races and fairs ; and, 
similarly, we do not consider it per s¢ intrinsically immoral 
to keep all these appliances actively engaged in a particu- 
lar gambling house. (2) Gambling houses must, there- 
fore, be judged by their truits; we must weigh their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and their advantages are gen- 
erally confined to the proprietors, while their disadvantages 
affect the general public. Hence (3) we have to consider 
how far the owner of a gambling house is guilty of active 
scandal, how far his establishment induces persons to com- 
mit excess in games of chance, and allures to various other 
criminal habits, and then we might compare them to public 
houses and other similar fruitful occasions of sin. (4) For 
ourselves we should prefer to see this question discussed 
by some priest who, from his missionary experience, may 
have some practical knowledge of the evils caused by 
gambling houses. We can lay claim to no such knowledge, 
We would, however, be slow in saying thatit is sinful to 
keep a gambling house, There are many practices which 
a priest should endeavor to eradicate, tho they may not be 
demonstrably sinful; practices, for example, that are on 
the one hand unnecessary, and, on the other, dangerous 
and unbecoming to Catholics. It is, moreover, often very 
difficult, if not impossible, to estimate accurately the pro- 
portion of advantages and disadvantages that are con- 
nected with a particular practice or line of action. Hence, 
we think a priest should be slow in pronouncing the owner 
of a particular gambling house guilty of mortal sin. He 
should certainly remind him of his obligation to suppress 
abuses. If he could completely put an end to gambling 
houses he should dé so. But if the suppression of one 
should mean the opening of others, over which, perhaps, 
he would have no control, then we think it would be bet- 
ter to tolerate one which is said to be well conducted, 
than, by destroying it, to call others into existence, which 
would only multiply and intensify the evils intended to be 
remedied.” 

Now we recall that the oldest existing official utter- 
ance that has come down to us from a bishop of Rome 
is directed against gambling, ‘‘ De Aleatoribus.” Gam- 
bling is one of the most corrupting sins with which we 
have todeal. Such a deliverance as this, occupying 80 
much space, can seem to us called for only for the pur- 
pose of excusing and belittling the evil. Its effect, if 
not its purpose, is to encourage gambling. It is publish- 
ed just at the time when the head of Tammany Hall, 
in this city, has put half a million dollars or more into 
the horse-racing business. It seems nothing else than an 
attempt to weaken the public conscience and to sustain 
the gamblers. We hope we shall see very vigorous pro- 
tests against it from those Catholic papers which are at- 
tempting to elevate the morals of those who are too 


loosely attached to their Church. Its saloon keepers and 
its gamblers are the worst enemies of any Church. Their 
money is defiled. 





Editorial Votes. 


It is appropriate to the season that we should this week 
remember Decoration Day in the two stories by Mary 
Vigneron and Francis F. Palmer and in a poem by 
Samantha W. Shoup. There are other poems by Bliss Car- 
man, Edgar Fawcett and William S, Lord. The Rev. B. 
Fay Mills, the successful evangelist, provides an admirable 
and instructive story of conversion from his own ministry ; 
Captain A. S. Mahan, Commander of the “ Chicago,” per- 
haps the best-known writer in the country on naval mat- 
ters, furnishes the first of two articles on The National 
Defense ; Dr. Philip Schaff, D.D., speaks of Protestant 
theology ; Charles H. Shinn describes the California moun- 
tain colony about the Lick Observatory; James Payn’s 
English Notes are full of interest; Prof. J. C. Long, of 
Crozer Seminary, remembers the anniversary this week of 
the death of Calvin; M. H. Leonard gives a clear account 
of the popular outbreaks against law in South Carolina 
Maurice Thompson is inspired by tne reading of Anacreon 
William C, Ward describes an exhibition of Meissonier ; 
James K. Reeve tells of agriculture in Lower California, 
and Nicholas Jarchow, LL.D., introduces to our knowledge 
a new forage plant much praised abroad. 





A WEEK or two ago we called attention to 4 report which 
had reached us of a movement to pledge corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board in favor of retiring, at the next 
annual meeting at Worcester, certain members of the ad- 
ministration. This purpose has been openly avowed in 
several instances. It will be remembered that that eminent 
Congregationalist, Prof. George P, Fisher, suggested it 
some weeks ago. A Congregational local conference 
the other day adopted resolutions denouncing the 
attitude of the Prudential Committee as ‘‘ seriously ob 
structive,’ declaring that this attitude is due to the “ ex- 
treme unrelenting conservatism of two or three of its mem- 
bers,”’ and expressing the conviction that these men shou!d 
be ‘quietly remanded to a place where their infiuence 
would cease to make itself officially felt.”” Now let us 
stop and consider for a moment what this means. It is 
not alleged that these officers are exceeding their instruc- 
tions ; it is not charged that they are going contrary to the 
rules Jaid down by the Buard. There is no allegation of 
thatkind. Butit is alleged that they are * obstructive.” 
Obstructive of what, orof whom? Are they ‘‘ obstructive” 
to the policy declared by the American’ Board, 
or are they simply ‘obstructive’ to the policy 
declared by the Andover party? As we_ under 
stand it they are opposed to the appointment of men as 
missionaries who hold views concerning probation after 
death which the American Board has declared to be “ dan 
gerous and divisive,” and which no longer ago than 
last October it again instructed the Prudential Committee 
to guard against. Now shall men who «re discharging 
conscientiously their obligation to obey these instructions 
be declared ‘“ obstructive’? It seems to us that this is a 
gross misapprehension of the question at issue. Com 
missioner Blount was instructed by President Cleveland to 
proceed to Hawaii and haul down the American flag, and 
it certainly would not be right to condemn him for ob 
structing annexation. If the lowering of our flag there 
meant obstruction, it was President Cleveland who acte.| 
asan ‘‘obstructive.’”?’ Mr. Blount did but obey instruc- 
tions of the power that made him Commissioner. If he 
had not done so he would doubtless have been removed 
from office, not ‘quietly’’ but openly. If President Cleve- 
land were now to remove him “ quietly,” simply for obey - 
ing the instructions he gave him, would it not be a case of 
monstrous injustice’ Now the Andover men made a 
direct appeal to the American Board last October to change 
its instructions. The Board, almost unanimously declined 
todoso. The party that was defeated at Chicago now 
proposes to do indirectly and “ quietly” what it could nc t 
accomplish then openly. If there is no sense of justice 
among the supporters of the American Board ; if the cor 
porate members are ready to undo at the coming meeting 
what they have so wisely and emphatically done io the 
past ; if the time has come when faithful discharge of duty 
merits the punishment of being ‘‘ quietly remanded” to an 
unofficial place, ther the wishes of the Andover party may 
be carried out. But we do not believe that the churches 
are ready to adopt such an outrageous policy. We do not 
believe that the corporate members wiil lend themselves 
to any such monstrous scheme. 


IN our report of the}Southern Baptist Convention no 
mention is made of the fact that the Rev. John H. Frank, 
an educated Christian gentleman, pastor of one of the 
largest churches in Louisville, Ky., was expelled by being 
taken out by policemen because he would not occupy one 
of the ‘seats set apart specially for Niggers.”’ This was 
done, he writes to ‘he Georgia Baptist, “by order of the 
committee of arrangements, and was not objected to by 
leading members.” It is because he is an educated gentle- 
man that he is unwilling to submit to the indignity of be- 
ing put apart by himself. Onlast Good Friday the colored 
Catholics of St. Dominick’s Church, Washington, were 
similarly confined to a lower corner of the church, and the 
space allowed to them was crowded, while there was ample 
room elsewhere unoccupied. But we are told that that is 
the only Catholic church in the city which gives a sepa- 
rate corner to Negroes. One church of that sort is enough 
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Dr. R. W. PATTERSON in an article in The Evangelist 
lately said that Dr. A. A. Hodge admitted that ‘if Monte- 
fiore’s character and life had been truly represented he 
believed he was a saved man.”’ And yet, says Dr. Patter- 
son, Montefiore as a Jew rejected Christ more positively 
than any Unitarian. The Herald and Presbyter replies that 
“Dr. Hodge’s views were fully known. He certainly never 
affirmed salvation of any man who ‘rejected Christ.’ ”’ 
This is true, but Dr. Hodge drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween a real and an apparent rejection of Christ. His 
statements are to be found in an article in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of September 17th, 1885, called out by the death of Sir 
Moses Montefiore. He says: 

“It is certain that a man who really rejects Christ, thereby re- 
jects the Father who has sent him. Hence, the converse is true: 
that the man who has truly recognized the Father could not have 
really rejected Christ. 

“Inevery cas: where ‘the fruits of the Spirit’ are apparently 

present and genuine, it is obvious that, however perplexing may 
be the apparent absence of corresponding faith in and confession 
of, the personal Christ, it is our duty to hope, cheerfully, that 
God sees plainly what is obscure to us. For who shall deter- 
mine,in the case of another, what is, and what is not virtual 
faith in Christ, and what is or what is not absolutely inconsistent 
with any virtual confession of him, or what makes the recogni- 
tion of Christ, asset forth in the Gospel, intellectually impossi- 
blé? . On the other hand, cordially accepting as true all 
that the Christian Register would claim as to the moral and spir- 
itual elevation of his life, we triumphantly claim it all, as we do 
every blooming oasis in the wilderness of human life, asa result 
and trophy of our Savior’s gracious power. It is to us ineredible 
that he, if he was the man represented, ever consciously rejected 
the true Christ, apprebended as he is in himself. What he, 
through national Jewish prejudice, may have failed to appreci- 
ate, was not the real Christ, but a distorted reflection cast by the 
so-called Christian world of the day.” 
It will be seen that The Herald and Presbyter is right iu 
saying that he “‘ never affirmed the salvation of any man 
who ‘ rejected Christ.’ ” But by this he did not mean the 
intellectual but the spiritual rejection of Christ. He held 
that a man may accept the essential Christ whose mind is 
darkened as to the character of the personal and historical 
Christ. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY-GENERAL OLNEY has been in- 
terviewed on the subject of the legality of Sunday opening 
at Chicago, by Mr. Baer, Secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. He gives no encouragement to 
those who are trying to find some way to open the gates 
legally on Sunday. He says it is the duty of the National 
Commission to see that the gates are closed. He had in- 
formed the United States District Attorney at Chicago 
that he was expected to act promptly in accordance with 
instructions and to keep the Department of Justice in- 
formed of any act on the part of the managers that re- 
quired interference. The Attorney-General has already 
given an opinion that the Government exhibits and the 
branch post office on the grounds should be closed on Sun- 
day, in view of the fact that*all money appropriated by 
Congress for making exhibits was appropriated with the 
provision that the Government exhibits would not be open 
on Sunday. These will be closed whether the gates are 
closed or not. He says the President has no special au- 
thority in the premises; that the law was piainly stated, 
and that the Government would see that the law is en- 
forced in case the National Commission should at any time 
decide to open the gates on Sunday. The natural step to 
take would be that of filing an injunction by the Govern- 
ment in the District Court at Chicago. In response to Mr. 
Baer’s observation that this might require great delay in 
reaching a decision, and that the Exposition would be 
opened in the meanwhile, the Attorney-General said he 
anticipated no unusual delay. Dispatches and letters de- 
manding the intervention of the Federal Government for 
the enforcement of the Congressional prohibition, have 
been pouring in upon the Attorney-General and Secretary 
Carlisle, and the President. The Federal influence is all 
on the right side. We trust that the managers of the Fair 
will respect it, even if they do not respect the Cbristian 
sentiment of the country. 

CHRISTIAN protests in behalf of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” 
were uttered on Sunday from many of our pulpits. The 
Geary Act is abhorrent to the common principles of justice, 
and particularly soto our Christian doctrine of the one- 
ness of humanity. Dr. Madison C. Peters, of the Bloom- 
ingdale Reformed (Dutch) Church, presented the question 
in this way: 

“In the name of God, who of one blood made all nations of 
men to dwell on the face of the earth, I protest against our un- 
manly, un-American and un-Christian treatment of the Chinese. 
They are human beings, having the same natura) rights as other 
men have. When we needed cheap labor to develop our country 
we begged the Chinese to come. In 1844 our Government began 
to coax them to come. In 1867 our Government sent Mr. Bur- 
lingame to China, and he presented the invitation to the Chinese 
to come and stay with us in such a diplomatic way that when he 
died the Emperor deified him, and he is one of the gods of China 
to-day. 

* The Chinese came against all their prejudices, and our treat- 

ment of them has been one long scene of prejudice, brickbats, 
taxation and robbery. What could be further from the spirit of 
Christ than the way in which we have abused and maltreated the 
Chinese ?” 
This is the condensed history of our relations with the Chi- 
nese. When we need to have our pride humbled, we ought 
to consider this history. The Rev. E. S. Tipple, Methodist, 
speaking of the arrest of Chinamen on Suspension Bridge, 
characterized theic treatment as infamous. He said: 

“If they had been dogs, the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals would have gone to their rescue; but there is no 
society for the oppressed Chinese. The Chinese are treated so 
disgracefully because the politicians and legislators by juggling 
have violated our treaty with them. They havesown the wind 
and they will reap the whirlwind in the retaliation that the Chi- 
nese people wili serve upon us.” 

We invited, entreated, urged the Chinaman to come, we 
mobbed him after he came, and now we propose to deprive 
him of his liberty even to dwell among us. And yet he 





does not, as the Rev. E. P. Payson points out, fill our jails 
and poorhouses ; he does not reel through our streets ; he 
is not a brawler; he is not a drunken, uncertain laborer. 
He works cheaply, be is faithful, he is quiet, he respects 
our laws. But he has offended the Denis Kearneys. That 
is his crime, his only crime. 





LYNCHINGS in the South are bad enough; they are ten- 
fold worse in the North, where the sentiment against them 
is supposed to be more confirmed. This is what makes the 
recent case of a double lynching near Seymour, Ind., a 
doubly serious and melancholy offense against the suprem- 
acy of law.” A mob went one night and hanged one man 
at Bedford, and the next night the same crowd went to 
Brownstown and hanged another man. In each case the 
sheriff was overpowered. The men hanged had been in- 
volved in the murder of a railroad man, and it may be 
supposed that it was railroad men who knew him that cap- 
tured the engine and cars with which they rode on their 
lawless errand. We appeal to the Governor of Indiana to 
see to it that these men, who ought to be easily discovered, 
are arrested and punished. They have insulted the Gov- 
ernor and the officers of the law, and outraged the institu- 
tions of the State. No mercy should be shown to those 
who show no respect for law or for the rights of an accused 
man to whom the State will give a fair trial. Wecannot 
condone in Indiana what we condemn in South Carolina. 
The offense in Indiana is the worse of the two. 





.... We would advise the editor of The Christian Record- 
er to bea little careful how he puts in correspondence 
which he receives from Liberia without reading it. We 
are sure that a part of a letter froma missionary of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, attacking white 
missionaries from the South, would not have appeared if 
it had been scanned beforehand. We are especially pleased 
with the reply which our valued contemporary makes to 
an address by the Rev. H. L. Phillips at a mass meeting 
held in behalf of the Negroes of Philadelphia. Mr. Phillips 
said : 

“The colored people do not need classics, Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, Hebrew and will not for two thousand years.” 


Then they are not human beings. If white people need 
higher education, then colored people do. The assertion 
that they need nothing but manual education is dictated 
by a contempt for a portion of the human race. They 
need manual education and so do all races; but they espe- 
cially need the highest education, because they need wise 
leaders. Shame on such talk! 


..--Altho liquors are to be sold contrary to public pro- 
tests, and also to the laws of Illinois, on the grounds of 
the World’s Fair, it is good to know that there is a prohibi- 
tion district almost surrounding the Fair grounds. When 
Hyde Park was annexed to Chicago, in 1889, it was with 
the express provision that certain prohibitory districts, 
which it had created some years before, should remain in- 
violate after annexation and be exempt from the license 
laws governing the rest of the city. These districts cover 
eleven square miles and include some of the choicest resi- 
dence portions of the city. They also have a population of 
about 65,000. So far the Hyde Park Protective Association 
has been successful in defeating all schemes to introduce 
saloons into this district. It is to be hoped that its vigi- 
lance will not be decreased, and that visitors to the 
great Fair may approach it through a neighborhood where 
law and order reign supreme. 


....We have read the eloquent appeal of the Negro Con- 
vention held last week in Columbia, S. C., against lynch- 
ing. It is in good spirit, and was written by Mr. Murray, 
the Negro representative to Congress. It appeals to hu- 
mane people of the State, to women, to Confederate veter- 
ans, to ministers, to the Governor, to the Negroes, and to 
the press. We quote one of these paragraphs: 


“We appeal to the Governor of the State, who, excepting the 
return of Peterson to the mob at Denmark, which, judged in 
the light of his administration, we regard as an error which 
might have been averted by the exercise of wiser judgment, is the 
most aggressive pioneer against lynch law and the abominable 
hydra-headed monster of modern times, to use all his constitu- 
tional power and vigor in crushing out this diabolical crime and 
leave the result to God and his fellow-citizen, who have never 
failed in sustaining and finally bringing out victorious a patriotic 
ruler and a just cause.” 


.... Baptists sometimes disagree. Here is The Watch- 
man, of Boston, defending the action of the Kentucky 
Baptist church for excluding a deacon because he passed 
the elements to a Presbyterian brother who happened to be 
present. The Christian Inquirer, of New York, however, 
takes this position : 

“We dare not invite all indiscriminately, against our con- 

sciences; but whosoever presents himself when the communion 
is administered is treated with that courtesy which becomes the 
house of God. The responsibility is with the participant and not 
with the administrator or the distributors.” 
That is what we supposed, when we said such a case as that 
of Deacon Cone could hardly occur in the North. It now 
seems as tho it might occur in Boston, as a special excep- 
tion. 


.... The change of proprietorship in The New York Daily 
Times has resulted in a great improvement in its appear- 
ance. It is one of the established institutions of New York. 
Altho it has changed its politics and is now avowedly 
Democratic, it is apparently animated by the desire to be 
fair to all parties and to furnish the news in the best pos- 
sible form, and to discuss general questions of human in- 
terest in a large and liberal spirit. 


....Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, United Brethren—indeed, all the religious bodies 
mIneeting at this time—are expressing their profound regret 
that our nation, by its Geary Chinese Law, is violating 
the spirit of our free institutions, and their hope that 
Congress will repeal the law. 





.... Tbe Emperor of Germany takes pains to have it up. 
derstood that he does not intend to impose the new mili- 
tary bill upon Germany by imperial proclamation in cage 
the new Reichstag should refuse to pass it. Itis only in 
time of war that he possesses that power over the South 
German States which would at all allow his doing so; and 
the muttering of protest against the interpretation put 
upon his threats might well make him pause if he had the 
intention to override the constitution and the will of the 
elected representatives of the people. Probably he meant 
only by emphatic words to influence the electors. We stil] 
believe it probable that he will find this new Reichstag no 
more docile than the last. 


...-The difficulty of learning the exact facts in regard 
to the treatment of the Jews in Russia is illustrated by 
the contradictory telegrams that uppear. Last week the 
statement was made that the Government had decided to 
calia conference with the rabbis; this week comes the news 
that a new ukase has been issued expelling them from the 
Asiatic provinces of the Empire. The peculiar hardship 
of this last act is that it affects a large colony who fled for 
Russian protection from the persecutions of a neighboring 
Moslem ruler. It is all very cruel; but taking all things 
into consideration, it does not appear that we can say 
much so long as the Geary (Chinese) Act is in force. 


....Altho the evening Mail and Express has sustained a 
severe loss in the death of its Jate proprietor, there is no 
probability that its prosperity will be diminished. The 
policy which he inaugurated, and which has been carried 
out with such favorable results, is to be continued, and we 
trust that a great future is before our excellent evening 
contemporary. It now occupies its new quarters—a hand- 
some building on Broadway, which was completed before 
Colonel Shepard so suddenly passed away. There its pub- 
lishers and editors have every convenience and appliance 
necessary to the production of an able and enterprising 
daily paper. 


....The indemnity of 2,500 for the burned seminary 
building at Marsovan has been paid by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and furthermore the promise has been given of 
an imperial irade or permit for the college. This is good. 
It is true that the Sublime Porte is given to making 
promises which it does not always plan to keep, and it will 
not do to relax in the slightest degree the pressure in order 
to secure the fulfillment of the promise. One thing, how- 
ever, may be looked upon as tolerably certain, it will be 
some time before the Turks touch American mission 
schools again. 


....Dr. Schaff, in his article this week on ‘‘ Protestant 
Theology,” uses the word symbololatry. This is a word 
which THE [NDEPENDENT first introduced into the English 
language, but under the form symbolatry, which Dr. Schaff 
lengthened out in accordance with its Greek derivation. 
We think our own form is the better and corresponds with 
the word idolatry, in which the same syllable has been 
dropped by contraction. It is derived from eidolon and 
latreia, just as symbolatry is derived from symbolon and 
latreia. If we say symbololatry we ought to say idololatry. 


....Some insults to Mr. Gladstone are the chief political 
events of the week in England. He was hissed by young 
and foolish Conservatives at a public meeting, and a stone 
was hurled at the railway carin which he was riding, 
breaking the window in the next compartment. All this, 
like the attempt of a crank the week before to shoot him, 
only increases his popularity and discredits the opposition 
to his Home Rule measure, the second clause of which was 
passed last week by a majority of 55, after a vote of 
closure, and amid much disorder. 


....A public discussion in Latin was held last week in 
thé St. Francis Xavier’s College in this city. We do not 
believe there is one Protestant college in this country in 
which such a discussion could be held, and we fail to un- 
derstand why Latin should not everywhere be taught as & 
language to be spoken; and the same, perhaps, is true of 
Greek. Greek is a living Janguage, and there are Ameri- 
can colleges in which more than one professor can freely 
talk Greek, and where special students could be taught to 
speak it. 


....As aspecimen of the bright paragraphs which are 
constantly appearing in The Pilot, we quote the following: 


** Life comes to the defense of the Central Park monkeys with 
pen and pencil, and signifies that it prefers them to the Irish. 
That’s right. Everybody should stand by his own people. Jn the 
words of the poet Hahnemann : “ Simice similibus amantur.” 


....Bishop Horstmann says that the doors of the public 
schools are closed to Roman Cavholics ‘ by bars and bolts 
more secure than the hardest steel. While they remain 
what they are, our consciences keep them ever locked for 
us.’’? Nonsense! Bishop Horstmann was himself a student 
of the public schools, 


.... This is from the Columbia Journal: 


“May lynching be stopped, driven out, forgotten forever as the 
record and action of our citizens, except in such instances as the 
recent brutal and shocking assault, and then, first knowing you 
are right—punish, torture, kill.” 


....The “ Afro-American” editors in Virginia have or- 
ganized for their mutual advantage to the number of 
twenty-two. And this isnot thirty years since it was 4 
high crime in Virginia to teach Negroes to read. 


....The election of a layman, Judge Lapsley, of Ala- 
bama, as Moderator of the Southern Presbyterian General 
Assembly, is an excellent innovation, and it took only 
three ballots. 


.... Hawaii may be worth annexing. One Congregation- 
al church in Honolula raises annually $35,000 for religious, 
educational and missionary purposes—an average of 
per member. 
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WORLD’S FAIR LETTER. 
BY CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


THESE are busy days at the Fair. Every incoming train 
brings new visitors, while the outgoing ones bear those 
who will probably never see another fair which hasso fully 
realized the hopes of its promoters. 

It should not be said, however, that those who have al- 
ready visited the Fair have seen a complete exhibition, 
since it will still be two or three weeks before everything 
is in readiness, and the visitor in June will have a decided 
advantage over the one who came in May. Yet as Mayor 
Harrison truly said at the dedication of the L[llinois build- 
ing last week, if the visitor saw nothing more than the 
outside of the buildings he would be repaid for coming to 
Chicago, as never before had there been gathered together 
such magnificent specimens of architecture as now grace 
beautiful Jackson Park. The buildings are gay with ban- 
ners by day aud resplendent with gleaming points of light. 
by night. 

As the visitor enters the grounds he is impressed with 
the immensity of everything, tho its vastness does not 
really become deeply fixed for a day or two. It will be one 
continual round of sightseeing; even to extreme weariness 
notwithstanding the things left unnoticed may be as inter- 
esting as the ones carefully noted. What not to see will 
soon be as important as what to see, especially as the time 
for leaving comes on. Therefore a guidebook is an abso- 
jute necessity, and a guide a decided advantage, as the lat- 
ter is sure to know in just what part of the buildings the 
most interesting things are to be seen. Time will thus be 
saved. 

One is lost in the maze of massive buildings, each 
one differing from the other, and each vying 
with the “other in artistic attractiveness. Monster 
buildings, indeed, when the Hall of Manufactures and 
Fine Arts is the large-t building in the world, capable of 
seating 300,000 people. A rapid walker might traverse it 
from north to south in six minutes, and in that time see 
what can be seen in no other building in the world. Here 
are to be seen the most beautiful things of the earth, as 
nowhere else, and exhibited in palaces, not booths, since, 
with the exception of England, the various Governments 
assisted the exhibitors in showing their wares by furnish- 
ing the money to erect the beautiful structures inside the 
building. The Britisher, however, proudly says: “ Eng- 
land does not subsidize her exhibitors,’ and consequently 
the beautiful things from Eugland have not so attractive 
asetting as have those of France, Germany, Italy and other 
foreign countries. 

In regard tothe Fair buildings proper, the millions of 
dollars expended by no means give a true estimate of the 
Fair, for in addition to these each State has its own build- 
ing, costing from $10,000 to $800,000 complete, Illinois alone 
having appropriated the lattersumfor the proper mainte- 
nance of its dignity as hostess of its sister States,as well as 
the nations of the globe. But not Jess interesting are the 
various buildings erected by the foreign nations, for the 
use of their representatives, the architecture varying with 
the styles obtaining in those lands. These buiidings are 
filled with interesting articles of every nature, many of 
which are not duplicated in the exhibits in the main Fair 
buildings. Every nation thus has its headquarters, its 
home, as it were, where the officials can be found, in every 
instance pleasant and well-informed gentlemen. 

The attendance by night is not far less than by day, the 
electrical illuminations being the decided attraction. 
These illuminations mark an era of achievement in electric- 
al science almost undreamed of,the beauty of the scene 
being almost past expression. Huge buildings outlined 
against the sky by myriads of glittering lights, or other 
buildings one mass of brilliant color radiating over the 
lawns, the lagoons and the buildings, while intermingling 
with the spray of the fountains electricity is adding its 
beauty to the scene. It is expected that the evening visits 
willlater be the most attractive, as the cooling breezes 
from Lake Michigan will lure many from the heated city. 

Much has been said about the extortion practiced at the 
Fair. While it is true that when the Fair first opened 
visitors were taken advantage of, noticeably so by 
restaurants, etc., yet that matter is speedily righting it- 
self, under the vigorous action taken by the officials and 
by the visitors themselves. Hundreds of people have 
brought and are bringing their lunches, thus bringing the 
restaurant managers to terms. 

It has also been heralded abrosd that during the Fair 
there was to be such a carnival of crime as neither Chicago 
norany city had ever seen; but,thanks to the vigilance of the 
city police as well as those of Jackson Park,the threatened 
invasion by crooks, confidence men, bunco steerers and the 
like, who were to make life here a constant source of dan- 
ger, has beea averted, and Chicago is as safe as any 
city of its size in America. 

The Government brought here a delegation of Indian 
boys and girls from the training school at Albuquerque, 
N. M., last week, installing them in a building expressly 
fitted up for them, and in charge of the Department of the 
Interior. They will remain a couple of weeks, and be fol- 
lowed by students from other Indian schools. Their ap- 
pearance and bearing are a clear refutation of the charge 
that the Indian cannot be educated. 

mong the interested sightseers the past week have been 
the editors of the country, as the National Editorial As- 
sociation has held its ninth annual meeting here, with its 
headquarters at the Mecca. The freedom of the cit . as 
well as that of Jackson Park, has been extended to re 
and justiy, too, as Major Handy, Chief of Publicity and 
romotion of the Columbian Fair, told them in an address 
py the assistance which had been afforded the Fair by the 


ors of the country was incalculable, and that nothing 
Was too good for them. 
ith each succeeding day the number of visitors in- 
quenees and the grounds and buildings grow more atcract- 
ve. The Mammoth hotels are filling up, and shortly 
teen enin will be in readiness to make good the assertion 
t the Columbian Exposition is indeed the most perfect 
and complete the world has ever seen.’ 


Cutcago, ILL. 


Music. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON, 


THE performances of opera in English at the Grand 
Opera House during the week referred to in the preceding 
issue of this department as forthcoming, have proved 
highly popular and much in them well deserves such a 
measure of favor. The principals in the several casts have 
shown vocal efficiency not the less gratifying because not 
new to local notice, The choral and orchestral work in 
the representations largely has been extremely creditable 
to Mr. Hinrichs, the conductor whose name is given to the 
company. The “sung in English” quality of these repre- 
sentations, however, is even less uniformly discernible 
than in the winter’s examples from Mr. Oscar Hammer 
stein’s people: the vernacular is too considerably a 
nominal matter for any ensemble result, such as we may 
hope to hear some day on the New York musical stuge. 
Whatever be the ill-fortune of the Frenchman or the Ger- 
man in listening to indifferent new music or to time-worn 
old works, he does not have to hear them sung in the mix- 
ture-of tongues inevitable just now to us, it would seem, 
when opera in English is undertaken. It is pleasant to see 
the name of Mr. Edmund C. Stanton managerially associ- 
ated once more with operatic affairs,even if quite other 
than those of his eminent services at the Metropolitan. 

The improvements to be made in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, coincidentally with the rebuilding of the destroyed 
portion, are radical and interesting, and will remove much 
of the structural and decorative faults of the old building. 
The pitch of the floor of the parquet will be lowered and 
curved, the balconies in all kinds slightly sloped from the 
back of the house toward the stage, and the former 
slight swelling outward of each side of the balconies doue 
away. The points of sight all over the house will be very 
materially benefited by this, The monotonous effect of 
the unbroken edge of the box-balconies will be amended 
by a visible demarcation, between the boxes, to the rail. 
There will be only one complete box-tier, the first ove. 
‘Lhe second is to be called the“ grand tier’ (why not plain 
“second tier,” at last ’) and it will have only nineteen of 
the boxes similar to those below, set in the center; 
while for the rest of the space there are to be arranged 
some rows of small, open boxes (with only brass rails 
between them), seating four persons; and a large 
*‘omnibus box,” similar to those abroad, seating over a 
hundred. In this last, of course, single seats will be sold, 
nightly. All this alteration will greatly diversify the 
upper part of the Opera House. The balcony and family 
circle will not be noticeably altered, but better’ standing 
room is to be managed in them. Downstairs, no ‘‘ bagn- 
oir-boxes” will be made; a seated “‘ orchestra circle” and 
much standing room will take their place, and an eight- 
foot standing place and aisle will run all around the sec- 
tion. There will be two main aisles down the parquet, in- 
stead of one. The stage, always too high hitherto for the 
comfort of persons far forward in the house, will be erected 
several feet below the old grade and at a proper eye-line. 
The stage itself will be of the most modern and improved 
surt, ‘‘ sectional,” and its platforms controlled by hydrau- 
lic and steam power ; and it will be lighted by electricity. 
The orchestra remains below the line of sight from the 
house, on the *“‘ Bayreuth plan.’”’ The decoration of the 
building in place of the monotony of its yellow and gilt of 
old, will be ivory-white, gold and red. The building will 
not be used for balls or entertainments of that sort and 
will be as carefully adapted to strictly operatic purposes 
as possible. It is hoped to have it in readiness by Decem- 
ber. 











Urws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE decision in regard to the constitutionality of the 
Geary Law has not occasioned the disturbance that was 
feared. It appears that there is only about $16,000 avail- 
able for its execution up till July Ist. This will make it 
impossible to carry the law fully into effect, and the appro- 
priations for the coming year are small. Attention is also 
directed to the permissive rather than mandatory charac- 
ter of thelaw. The feeling among the Chinese through- 
out the country has been one of disappointment, and in 
some cases there has been surprise, but there has been no 
manifestation of hostility. Attention was immediately 
directed to the course of the Chinese Government. There 
have been conferences between the Chinese Minister at 
Washington and Secretary Gresham, and the impression 
prevails that there will be no disturbance, the United 
States authorities, on the one hand, manifesting no 
desire to press the act, and the Chinese Government, 
on the other, appearing to be willing to trust 
this country to do what is right. The various mis- 
sionary societies have moved promptly, with a view to 
safeguarding so far as possible their interests in China. 
Several Methodist and Congregatioual bodies have taken 
action, as also the Presbyterian General Assembly, urging 
the President to find some way of relieving the situation. 
With regard to the situation in China there is a difference 
of opihion, some thinking that there may be serious up- 
rising at any time, and that the lives and property of 
American missions are in serious danger, others that 
there is no prospect of retaliation at least until the regular 
formsof diplomatic procedure have been pa-sed through, 
which will require some weeks. 





.... The Infanta Eulalie, of Spain, sister of the late King 
Alphonso XII, and aunt of the present infant king, Al- 
phonso XIII, has been, during the week, the guest of the 
United States. With her husband, the Duke of Montpen- 
sier, and her suite, she left Havana, May 15th, on a special 
steamer, arrived in New York May 19th, and proceeded 
immediately to Washington. She was met at the entrance 





of the harbor by the Spanish cruiser “ Infanta Ysabel” and 


the United States ship “Dolphin.” Salutes were inter- 
changed as the Princess left the steamer on which she 
came forthe Spanish man-of-war and again for the “‘ Dol- 
phin.” It bad been thought that she would spend a little 
time in New York, but she left immediately for Washing- 
ton. Secretary Gresham and Colonel Wilson met her at 
the depot and escorted her to the Arlington, where special 
apartments had been provided. On Saturday, May 20th, 
official calls were made, first by the Infanta at the White 
House, avd then by Mrs. Cleveland and Colonel Wilson at 
the Arlington. 


....There have been heavy storms through the week, re- 
sulting in several instances in an overflow of the Missis- 
sippi. Four serious crevasses are reported in the Arkansas 
levees. There have been heavy forest fires in Michigan, 
resulting in serious loss of life and great destruction of 
property. The city of Saginaw has also been nearly de 
stroyed by fire, the losses being estimated at $1,500,000, 
FOREIGN. 

...-The discussion of the Home Rule Bill was continued 
in committee for two days, and the second clause was car 
ried through on the 17th by the application of the closure 
on a vote of 287 to 225. There were bitter charges against 
the Government of unfairness in not allowing the opposi- 
tion opportunity for debate. On the 19th the House ad- 
journed to May 29th. Just after the adoption of the second 
clause, as Mr. Gladstone was traveling from London to 
Chester, a heavy missile was thrown at his compartment. 
The missile struck the window of the next compartment, 
which was occupied by the Dean of Chester. It smashed 
the glass and struck the cushion a few inches from the 
Dean’s head. This and the hissing of Mr. Gladstone at a 
previous meeting have aroused bitter feeling in England. 
All alike condemn both, but the Liberals feel that both are 
the legitimate result of the speeches of the Opposition. 


.... In Germany the discuasion in regard to the Army bill 
has included another speech by the Emperor at the unveil- 
ing of a statue of Emperor William I. According to re- 
ports the speech, tho strong, was conciliatory ; but charges 
are made that the harshest sentences were stricken out of 
the published copies. The division of factions continues, 
and many express the opinion that if the Government wiil 
yield a little it will be victorious. Efforts are apparently 
being made to effect a reconciliation between the Emperor 
and Prince Bismarck, but so far with littie resnlt, 


....- The argument in the Bering Sea Court was continued 
only through two days, the tribunal adjoining on the 17th 
until the 23d Sir Charles Russell argued against the 
claim that Russia had ceded any rights in the 
whole of Bering Sea, stating that the ukase of 1821 to that 
effect had been vigorously opposed by both Great Britain 
and the United States, and had in reality been withdrawn 
by Russia. The British Government will issue an order 
prohibiting sealing in Bering Sea until May Ist, 1894, 


.... There has been a serious conflict in the Bohemian 
Diet at Prague, between the Czechs and Bohemians, re- 
sulting from a local bill tending to increase the German 
influence in a certain town. The Czechs filibustered 
against the bill and'this was followed by a violent alter- 
cation in which one of the deputies hurled an ink pot at 
an opponent. The Cabiuet Council at Vienna took severe 
action in the matter, and the Emperor closed the session. 


.... The question of English influence in Madagascar has 
been raised in the French Chamber, cn the ground that it 
is rapidly gaining strength, while that of France, altho 
she occupies the entire coast, is steadily diminishing. The 
French Government evaded the question, stating its reli- 
ance on the good will of the English Government. 


.... lt if reported that the Czar is suffering from cancer. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


As the representatives of these bodies have omitted to 
mention the chief and most distracting cause of thedivisions in 
the Lutheran Church, and by which they are perpetuated both 
in Europe and America, we beg to supply the omission. It can 
be condensed into one sentence. It is dogmatic intolerance 
of differences in non-essentials.— Lutheran Observer. 





....The treatment which the unfortunate Chinese are receiving 
from thisGovernment is a disgrace to us. It seems impossible 
that an infamous law could emanate from any body of intelligent 
men in this country. To preach democracy and Christianity in 
the face of such a gross piece of inhumanity, of utter disregard 
of the rights of men, is bighly ridiculous.—Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 


.... The question at issue is much graver and further reaching. 
It is nothing less thana revolution in the whole standpoint of 
viewing the Scriptures. To meet these issues, as far as testifying 
is concerned, we believe nothing more is necessary than a faith - 
ful resounding and application of the abundant and forceful 
declarations of the present Standards of the Church,—Mid- 
Continent. 


...- This notion of future probation and forgiveness is in our 
judgment one of the weakest points in the Andover theology. 
These theologians assume, as a dogmatic axiom, that no one can 
be saved withouta personal knowledge of the historic Christ. 
From this they conclude that, in order that God may be just 
every one must have an opportunity of knowing Christ, either in 
this lifeor beyond the grave. They create the necessity for a fu- 
ture probation by adopting a doubtful dogma.—Christian 
Guardian, 


....Consciously free to choose, the good man steps upon the 
train, not knowing whether it will be dashed in pieces; upon the 
ship, not knowing whether it will reach the desired haven. His 
confidence is that God will so order his steps that his personal 
growth in grace, his highest moral influence and the kingdom of 
Christ will be promoted. If he escapes what the finite judgment 
ceunts “evil,” let him give God the praise. If what to his 
limited seeing seems “ disaster” comes, he should joyfully ex- 
claim: * I know that this shal! turn out ‘unto the furtherance of 


the Gospel.’” This is walking by faith. All else is but an 
attempt to walk by sight, often misnamed faith.—Christian Ad- 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH ANNUAL 
SESSION. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


WHATEVER Higher Criticism may prove regarding the 
fulfillment of predictive prophecy, the General Assem- 
bly prophets who predicted that the Washington meet- 
ing would be conservative were far within the mark, 
From the moment that the retiring Moderator began his 
sermon on Thursday until the present hour, conservatism 
has been uppermost ; in fact it is difficult, judging from 
the speakers, to see that there are any Liberals in the 
body, and as for the so-called Briggs men they are not 
known in Washington. One who will vote against the 
appeal of the Prosecuting Committee said to the writer 
this morning: ‘‘ We decline to be called Briggs men, or 
even Calvinists. We recognize no master but Christ.” 
He did not say whom the men were following who will 
vote to support the appeal. Two yearsago the Assembly 
was also conservative, the final vote on the disapproval 
of Professor Briggs being about seven to one ; the charge 
was made then that the Assembly was packed against 
him. Last year at Portland the majority was over- 
whelmingly conservative, but in neither of the former 
years was there such a display of ‘‘ blue ” Presbyterian- 
ism as in the present Assembly. 

The weather has been beautiful so far, and the Com- 
missioners will need all the hardihood of John Calvin 
and John Knox combined to keep them true to their 
duties. It would seem as tho the Committee of Ar- 
rangements had planned to beguile the Commissioners 
and to throw them together in such delightful entertain- 
ments, receptions, excursions, garden fétes, etc., that 
all acrimony which may have existed when they came 
to this city will be dissipated. Hardly had the business 
session opened before every Commissioner, visitor and 
friend, man and woman, had started for the White 
House, where a reception was given at the invitation of 
President and Mrs. Cleveland. The Moderator assured 
the President that while he stood at the head of a line of 
2,500 people not one person desired an office. He was 
especially happy in his references to Mrs, Cleveland, 
coupling with an invitation to the President to visit the 
Assembly at his pleasure, the playful threat ‘‘ Don’t you 
come unless you bring our little sister.” On Saturday 
the visitors were taken to Mt. Vernon,and a garden /féte 
is promised for to-morrow. 

In striking contrast to the somewhat perfunctory duty 
of listening to the opening sermon, was the deep interest 
manifested during the fifty-five minutes that Dr. W. C. 
Young was speaking on Thursday morning. Few ser- 
mons in the Assembly of recent years have so stirred the 
hearers as this, and twice forgetting for the moment 
their surroundings the audience burst involuntarily into 
loud applause. Dr. Young has no sympathy with men 
‘*who are busily engaged in dismembering and dissect- 
ing the Bible and then rearranging and rearticulating it 
upon principles in the application of which they widely 
differ.” As for those who profess a reverent spirit while 
thus engaged, he said: ‘‘ With our views as to the effect 
of such treatment of the Bible, the reverence that they 
express for the Book is the respect which successful rev- 
olutionists show toa dethroned and discrowned king.” 
And as for the results: ‘‘Our own beloved Church, 
while honoring scholarship, courting investigation, and 
welcoming criticism, in her Standards, her deliverances, 
the utterances of her wisest and best ministers, has again 
and again expressed her firm and settled conviction that 
no discrimination as to truthfulness can be made between 
different parts of the Book ; that from beginning to end, 
from the opening sentence in Genesis to the last verse in 
Revelation, the Bible is the very Word of God.” 

The election of Moderator occupied the greater part 
of Thursday afternoon and resulted in the selection of 
Dr. Willis G. Craig, Professor of the McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago. There were several names 
suggested, but the contest finally narrowed down to Dr. 
George D. Baker, of Philadelphia and Dr. Craig. Dr. C. 
A. Dickey, of Philadelphia, was nominated, but with- 
drew his name. He said that eight years ago he con- 
sented to contest the moderatorship to defend his honor 
when it was assailed in the religious press. Four years 
later he consented again to contest the office to satisfy 
his friends, who thought he had been wronged ; .but 
this year he would decline the nomination to satisfy him- 
self. Dr. Baker received the vote of Dr. Herrick John- 
son, Dr. Craig’s colleague in Chicago, who had nominated 
Dr. Dickey; Dr. Francis Brown, of Union Seminary, 
Dr. Briggs’s associate, and the greater part of those who 
are known as the Liberal wing. Dr. W. Henry Roberts, 
stated clerk of the Assembly, was appointed Vice Moder- 
ator by Dr. Craig, and Dr. Baker received the chief ap- 
pointment next to that, namely, the chairmanship of the 
Judicial Committee, which has now before it the appeal 
of the Prosecuting Committee in the Briggs case. Be- 
cause Dr. Baker received the votes of the men whg 
would have suppoited the Liberal candidate, it is not to 
be inferred that heis a Liberal himself. 

It is probable that the Briggs case will come before the 





Assembly Tuesday or Wednesday. “One of the three 
ways of disposing of it will be recommended. It looks 
as tho the Committee would recommend that it be 
entertained, altho they may suggest its dismissal, or ask 
that it be remanded to the New York Synod ; but what- 
ever its recommendation, there is little doubt in the 
minds of those who know the temper of the Assembly, 
that the case will be settled here and now; that the 
appeal will not only be entertained, but sustained, and 
the findings of the New York Presbytery reversed, or a 
new trial ordeted. The views of the dominant party are 
thus tersely expressed by a New York commissioner : 
‘‘It is time the Church had peace, and it never can 
have peace while this case is before us. It must be 
settled, settled finally and settled now.” 

Among the many special committees, some fifteen in 
number, which were appointed last year, no one is con- 
sidered of greater importance than that charged with 
the consideration of the relation of the Assembly to its 
theological seminaries. The last Assembly felt persuaded 
that the Church should have direct connection with and 
control over its seminaries, and a conference between 
the Committee and the seminary directors was ordered, 
with a request that a report should be made this year 
looking to a closer relation between the Assembly and 
the institutions. Dr. George P. Hays, of St. Louis, was 
chairman, but Dr. William C. Young was elected 
to succeed him owing to the serious illness 
of Dr. Hays. The Committee made its report 
last Friday morning, and without presenting any 
plan gave a statement showing the present legal status 
of the seminaries and the present -control possessed by 
the Presbyterian Church over the teaching and property 
of the seminaries. Various plans bave been suggested 
looking to a closer relation desired, but the Committee 
did not have sufficient time to formulate one that it was 
willing to present ; it intimated, however, that whatever 
plan is formed for the management and control of the 
teaching and property of seminaries hereafter organized, 
or whatever change is made in the method of operating 
existing seminaries, that plan or change will be perma- 
nent, securing the direct and effective control of the 
teaching and property of the seminaries which the last 
Assembly was convinced the Church should pcssess. 
The report was accepted and the Committee continued 
to perfect its plan. Only one speech was made, but this, 
by Mr. Thomas McDougall, of Cincinnati, a member of 
the Committee, like the sermon of the previous day, was 
heartily applauded, especially when he iutimated that 
the Church, like a business corporation, when it employs 
a servant for any purpose—‘‘our servant hired to per- 
form a specific duty for a specific salary, as teachers 
are—and when for any reason they become unfit to serve 
the Church as teachers, the Church, like any well-regu- 
lated business, should be in a position to dispense with 
their services without splitting the business in two in the 
operation of getting rid of them.” 

Church unity received considerable attention on Fri- 
day. The correspondence which has passed between the 
Episcopal Commission and the Presbyterian Committee 
during the year was read and a resolution offered which 
will be discussed later, expressing the hope that minis- 
terial reciprocity—the exchange of pulpits—should pre- 
vail between Presbyterian and Protestant Episcopal min- 
isters, under regulations satisfactory to both parties, rec- 
ommending also the Holding of conventions for the pro- 
motion of Christian unity and enjoining upon members 
of the Church, prayer both in public and in private, for 
the realization of this unity. The Committee had also 
been charged with the subject of the Federation of 
Churches, and submitted a plan providing for a Federal 
Council of the Reformed Churches in the United States 
of America holding the Presbyterian system, which 
shall endeavor to promote united work for the reclama- 
tion of the Christless masses in cities and rural settle- 
ments and co-operation on mission fields at home and 
abroad. Dr. Thompson, representing the Committee on 
Co-operation, presented his report on Church Co-opera- 
tion, and the entire subject will be considered together 
later in the session. 


REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


WASHINGTON hospitality is proverbial, and happy are 
the Presbyterian Commissioners to the General Assembly 
who are its recipients at this time. 

The Assembly began Thursday morning, May 18th, at 
11 A. M., several ex-Moderators and other prominent clergy- 
men taking part in the devotional services. The sermon 
was preached by the retiring Moderator, Dr. W. C. Young, 
of Center College, Kentucky, and was strongly conserva- 
tiveinits tone. Higher Criticism was dealt ringing blows 
by this champion of orthodoxy. In the afternoon Dr. 
Willis G. Craig, a professor of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, in Chicago, was elected Moderator, his chief 
opponent being Dr. G. D. Baker, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
C. A. Dickey, also of Philadelphia, was nominated but 
was allowed to withdraw after delivering a pathetic 
speech, declaring that he was misunderstood. Dr. C. W. 
Stewart, of Puget Sound, also withdrew his name. The 
vote was, Craig 324, Baker 198. In his sermon, Dr. Young 
had this to say regarding the question of an inerrant Bible 
and the results of the Higher Criticism in general : 

The glory of the Church is most impressively evidenced by the. 


fact that it hasa divine and therefore a perfect and infallible 
charter and constitution. A charter authorizes and imparts life; 





a constitution prescribes the way in which that life shall mani- 





fest itself. To discover, at least in germinal form, the charter ot 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ it is necessary to go back into the 
dim recesses of a past eternity. There in that covenant of re. 
demption whieh God the Father made, not with us, but our sure, 
ty, the Lord Jesus Christ, he promised, as the reward for his 
incarnation, obedience, sufferings and death in the place of sin, 
ners, to give pardoh, grace and eternal life to all who should =f 
lieve in him. That these justified, saved believers might havea 
visible, associated life as an earthly training school and home pies 
them, the Church was organized and established. 

It came, therefore, into the being by, was the essential product 
of, the promise and pledge of Almighty God to his only begotten 
Son. Is it possible to conceive of any stronger guaranty of inde. 
structible existence ? Compared with it all other chartered insti- 
tutional life is yielding air, shifting sand, a breaking bubble 
“God spake and the Church was born. It stands upon tne Rock 
of Ages. It lifts its head above the clouds, above the stars. Its 
days are the years of God. It is immortal and cannot be killed 
It will survive all its foes and stand erect when every idol falls. " 
It no more fears what its enemies can do than the rod of Mees 
feared when the staves of the magicians hissed around it. 

But more, far more than this is true. Not only has the Church 
thus a divinely inspired life, but the way in which that life in all 
its grand essential principles and features shall manifest itself 
is also prescribed by God. Infinitely precious and beloved by its 
divine head, so considerate and jealous is he of its honor, purity 
and prosperity that to no created being will he intrust the enact. 
ment of laws for its government. He himself will be the alone 
legislator, as he is the supreme autocratic king in Zion. 

The Presbyterian Church clearly recognizes this. In its Con. 
fession of Faith it explicitly repudiates all right and authority to 
legislate or make laws for the Church. 

Its province and functions are limited to the far humbler and 
smaller sphere of interpreting and applying the law as enunci. 
ated by God. We know that sometimes our Standards have been 
called “the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church.” The 
phraseology we regard as inexact and unfortunate, and yet no 
candid person who carefully reads those Standards can misun- 
derstand the meaning of the appellation. They are, they claim 
to be, the constitution of the Church simply and only as express- 
ing in the most exact, uninspired language the divinely framed 
enactments contained in the Bible. 

The constitution of God’s kingdom, like the model of the sanc 
tuary shown to Moses on the Mount, was the workmanship of his 
own wisdom and love, prepared from first to last by himself, 
Thus originated by God, if was not given all at once, in a finished, 
perfected form, but in installments, each installment perfect in 
itself. It was communicated by the Holy Spirit as the interests 
and progress of the Church demanded. Because so imparted 
that perfection and infallibility which pertained to it as God con- 
ceived adheres to it still. The human channels of its transmis- 
sion were so divinely directed and guided that the finished 
product, when freed from all changes and errors made by trans- 
lators, transcribers and printers, is the very enactment of God. 
Now this constitution, prescribing positively the great laws, con- 
dition and principles of the Church’s life, is founded on the Bible 
Indeed, the Bible is simply and only that constitution plus the 
history of God’s people and of the facts of redemption, which 
acted and reacted upon each other, and are vitally interwoven 
together. 

We use words then with a fair degree of exactness when we call 
the Bible * the constitutional history of the Church.” The two 
elements found in it, the history and the laws, the earthly events 
as recorded, and the heavenly matter as revealed, are, to our 
mind, indissolubly connected. They are vouched for by the same 
authority, they stand or fall together. You cannot destroy con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness of one without at the same time 
weakening faith in the divine infallibility of the other. 

Views radically antagonistic to these are held and widely pro- 
mulgated. Extreme foreign representatives of a new school of 
criticism, which, when wisely and devoutly conducted, is most 
useful and valuable. Men of acknowledged learning and scholar- 
ship are busily engaged in dismembering and dissecting the 

Bible, and then rearranging and rearticulating it upon princi- 
ples, in the application of which they widely differ. Some of 
these critics or teachers are utterly destructive, both in their 
methods and results. Others profess a reverent spirit. They 
draw a broad distinction between the revelation when it can be 
ascertained and the history in the Book. The former is acknowl- 
edged to be of divine origin and authority, and therefore great 
allowance being made for fallibility in the human channels of its 
transmission, confessedly perfect and true, while the latter is 
marked throughout by human ignorance and imperfection, We 
do not say that they consciously have this intent, but with our 
views as to the effect of such treatment of the Bible, the rever- 
ence they express for the Book is the respect which successful 
revolutionists show to a dethroned and discrowned king. 

The Presbyterian Church, the evangelical Church of Jesus 
Christ throughout the world, has never in the past, does not now, 
and will never in the future, as we think, indorse these opinions. 
The great creeds of Christendom, honestly and fairly inter- 
preted, give no countenance to them. Our own beloved Church, 
while honoring scholarship, courting investigation, and welcom- 
ing criticism in her Standards, her deliverances, the utterances 
of her wisest and best ministers, has again and again expressed 
her firm and settled conviction that no discrimination as to 
truthfulness can be made between different parts of the Book; 
that from beginning to end, from the opening sentence in Gen- 
esis to the last verse in Revelation, the Bible is the very Word 
of God. 

Of the same purport, and this should be conclusive, is the 
clear, positive testimony of Christ. For the inviolable truthful- 
ness, at least of all that part of the Bible which was in existence 
when he was on earth, his word is pledged. ‘*The Old Testa- 
ment, the whole of it,” says one, “even in its minutest details, he 
recognized as the utterance of God. He treated it as a whole. 
To him it was enough. “It is written.” He considered this 
should be enough for his hearers. With him “Scripture could 
not be broken.” ‘* He accepted the narrative as facts even where 
modern criticism sees only instructive fable or human exaggera- 
tions. From end toend he has placed his seal of royal assent upon 
the Book.” 

Upon no other theory or belief can we, as it seems to me, claim 
a divine, infallible, perfect constitution for the Church. If the 
historical eventsand personages, the facts of redemption which 
are, as recorded, woven and interwovon with the giving of the 
constitution, did not transpire and exist, we cannot possibly 
authenticate that constitution as divine. But upon the divine 
infallibility of some of its enactments we confidently rest the 
salvation of our souls. It will securely support them, God’s in- 
finite wisdom, love and power are behind and init. Heaven and 
earth may pass away, but not one jot or tittle of all that is written 
in the Book shall fail to be fulfilled. No apprehension should be 
felt as to the safety of the Bible. No possible harm can befall it. 
Here to doubt is disloyalty to God, to fear is to sin. It courts the’ 
most searching investigation. It welcomes the sharpest criti- 
cism. 

From the flaming ordeal through which it is now passing it 
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will come forth, as it has from all other fiery tests, in its full in- 
tegrity without so much as the smell of fire aboutit. And when 
the very names of those radical foreign rationalistic critics who 
are seeking to destroy its historical truthfulness, its perfect in- 
fallibility, with their widely heralded productions, shall have 
been buried in a common oblivion, the Bible, the whole Bible, 
history, biography, prophecy and doctrine, shall, by increasing 
millions of believers, continue to be received, read and prized 
above all earthly possessions as the very word of Almighty God. 
How august, how glorious, how blessed and safe a kingdom thus 
governed and administered by laws framed in the legislature of 
Heaven and revealed by the Holy Ghost! While exulting and 
rejoicing in belonging to such a kingdom, should we not value as 
above all price its divine constitution, guard it with ceaseless 
vigilance, pray that we may understand and apply it wisely, 
lovingly and faithfully, both as rulers inthe house of God and 
individual members of the body of Christ ? 

Twice during the delivery of the sermon hearty applause 
broke out, on the floor and in the galleries. 

After the election of the Moderator in the afternoon Dr. 
Bartlett gave an address of welcome. In the course of his 
address he said : 

| promised you last year, when I gave the invitation, that very 
likely (and that was before the nominations had been made for 
President) I should be able to present you to a Presbyterian 
elder for President, or the son of a Presbyterian minister; and I 
have kept my promise. ButI did not know that all four of the 
candidates would be affiliated with the Presbyterian Church. I 
did not know that when I came to appoint the Committee of 


. Arrangements and enlarge it and distribute it, that I could put 


as chairman of the Executive Committee an ex-Chief Justice of 
the United States, and the next after his the President, and the 
next after his the Vice President, and the next name after his 
the Secretary of State, and the next after his the Secretary of 
War, and the next after his the Secretary of the Interior, and 
throwing in the ex-Postmaster-General and the ex-Secretary of 
War and four Justices of the Supreme Court; and all these men 
cordial and earnest lovers of the Church, desiring willingly to 
erve upon this committee and do their duty. 

The Moderator: We will not undertake to make any response 
othis kindly welcome. We will show it in our actions from day 
o day. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. J. Y. Foster, 
representing the Presbytery of Newark, was passed by a 
rising vote: 

Resolved, That this Assembly protests, in behalf of the Christian 
and law-abiding sentiment of the nation, against the opening of 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago on the Lord’s Day. We 
appeal to the national Commissioners to assert their rightful 
authority to prevent the local directory from opening the Ex- 
position gates on that day, and we respectfully invoke the co- 
operation of the National Executive in the enforcement of all 
laws designed or calculated to secure that end. 

Second, that a copy of this resolution, properly attested, be 
communicated to the President of the United States and to the 
Hon. T. W. Palmer, President of the World’s Fair Commission. 

A member suggested that there were several points that 
ought to be incorporated in this resolution before it was 
finally acted upon. On account of the lateness of the 
hour, the Moderator advised that such amendment be de- 
ferred until the morning session. 


FRIDAY, MAY 19TH.—MORNING SESSION. 


The Rev. Mr. Macaulay moved a reconsideration of the 
vote of the preceding afternoon in regard to the opening 
of the World’s Fair on Sunday. The motion to reconsider 
vas lost. 

Dr. Bartlett, chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, produced a handsome silver-bound gavel and pre 
sented it to the Moderator, making an address, to which 
the Moderator re; lied briefly. 

On motiop of Dr. Harsha a committee of lawyers was 
appointed to formulate a resolution touching the Chinese 
Exclusion matter. 

Dr. Duncan, Secretary of the Episcopal Commission on 
Unity, was presented to the Moderator and the Assembly. 
He spoke of the continued negotiations between the Com- 
mission and representative committees of the Presbyterian 
Assembly. He said considerable progress had been made: 

We have been able to find that on a great number of points we 
are atone. As perhaps you are aware, there are four points which 
our General Convention has laid down as in their opinion neces- 
sary to constitute a basis upon which to build this matterof Chris- 
tian and Church unity. I believe that [am notin error when I state 
to you that upon three out of those four we feel that we are almost, 
if not entirely, agreed, leaving but one point in issue; and with 
respect to that we find that there has been much misunderstand- 
ing of terms on our part and on yours, and we are engaged in an 
earhest and sincere endeavor to understand one another. Great. 
and what have appeared to be fundamental difficulties have sep- 
arated usin the past. But we find as we approach one another— 
we find, as we come to learn each other’s opinions and each oth- 
er’s understanding of these matters, that the difficulties and the 
obstacles are not as great as they have heretofore appeared to be. 

Our own feeling in the matter is that it is incumbent upon us 
as Christian men to endeavor to fulfill our common Master's 
Pleasure in every way that may be indicated to us. We know 
that he prayed that all who bore his name might be one, even as 
he and the Father are one. And so we feel that it is incumbent 
upon us—ay, the necessity is laid upon us—to labor in season and 
out of season, amid every discouragement that may seem to arise, 
against every obstacle that may seem to present itself, even until 
that end is accomplished. It may be many years before we are 
able to feel that we have in every sense fulfilled the Lord’s pleas- 
ure. But certainly we must never turn back, certainly we must 
ever press forward, certainly we must ever endeavor to do all 
that in us lies to accomplish that end. And “so we propose to 
labor and to work, we propose to stand with you, to talk with 
you, to think with you, until we have solved these problems. 

The Moderator read the names of the Chairmen of com- 
mittees, and added: I have also appointed as Vice Mode- 
rator, William Henry Roberts. The Clerk then read the 
names of those appointed on committees. 

The report of the Committee on Theological Seminaries 
concerning the relations of the Assembly to its seminaries, 
was read by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Young. 

The committee presents its findings under two heads: (1) 
the present legal status of the seminaries ; (2) the present 
Control over them possessed by the Church, through its 
Assembly, synods and presbyteries. It gives a brief sketch 
of each of the fourteen seminaries, beginning with Prince- 
ton, the oldest, and showing that at the formation of 





Princeton it was the purpose of the Church to maintain 
direct and complete control by the Assembly of the teach- 
ing and property of its seminaries. It says; 


“Where the Assembly has the legal right by the terms of the 
charter to elect and remove the trustees and direct the manage- 
ment and disposition of all funds, it is able to enforce its man- 
dates. This power it possessed over the property given for 
Princeton until 1822, when the independent civil corporation was 
created to which was given the property, with the limitations as 
heretofore stated. 

“As the Church grew in numbers with the growth of the 
country, other seminaries and schools were formed, some of 
them on substantially the same plan as that of Princeton. This 
plan provides a Board of Directors, not incorporated, for the 
appointment of professors, the control of the instruction, and 
the general management of the seminary, the members of which 
board are either elected by the General Assembly, or the Assem- 
bly possesses the power of vetoing their election, reserving to it- 
self the power toalter, amend or change the plan of government. 
The ownership and management of the property is vested in a 
Board of Trustees of the civil corporations which are incorporated 
to take title to and hold the property for the use of the same. 
The seminaries organized substantially under this plan were 
Princeton, Western, McCormick, Danville and Omaha. 

** Other seminaries, organized under different plans, have be- 
come connected with the Church, either by contract relations, or 
through its synods and presbyteries, or through the action of 
their boards in seeking the indorsement of the Church in order 
to obtain funds and students. 

“Union and Lane are typical of two classes, Auburn and San 
Francisco of other classes. Union is a civil corporation whose 
charter is undenominational and makes no reference of any kind 
to the Presbyterian Church. No control of the seminary, either 
in its teaching or property, is, by the terms of its charter, given 
to the Church in any of its agencies. In the case of Lane, the 
only reference to the Church in the charter is in Art. 3, which 
provides that a majority of the Executive Committee and all of 
its professors and instructors shall be members of the Presby- 
terian Church in good standing. While these seminaries (Union 
and Lane) have been regarded as in connection with the Presby- 
terian Church and have heretofore been operated in the interest 
of that denomination, by the terms of the charters of the respec- 
tive corporations,which have absolute control of the property,sub- 
ject only to such terms and conditions as the donors impose, the 
Presbyterian Church has no control of any kind over the teach- 
ing or the property of these seminaries and can afford the donors 
of funds tothem no protection in the matter of applying their 
gifts to the purposes for which they are made. Auburn is con- 
trolled by certain Presbyteries and San Francisco by certain 
synods. 

“The charters of the independent civil corporations holding 
the property in trust for the seminaries differ more or less in de- 
tail, but have this common feature, that these corporations own 
the property and have its control and management, free from any 
direct interference by the General Assembly, save as to the 
property given to them by the Assembly as to which the Assem- 
bly may direct the management. 

“The greater portion of the property held by these corporations, 
and which amounts to between eight and nine millions of dol- 
lars, is not held in trust for the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, nor is it given the direct control, management or 
disposition of the same by the terms of their charters.” 


On the subject of the present control possessed by the 
Church, through its Assembly, synods, and presbyteries, 
over the teaching and property of the theological semina- 
ries the committee says : 


“ By the terms of the compact of 1870 and the plan of reunion, 
the supervision and control exercised by the General Assembly 
over the various theological seminaries, it is claimed, is limited 
to the exercise of the right of approval, or veto, of the appoint- 
ment of professors. In addition to this, each seminary reports 
annually to the General Assembly its receipts, disbursements, 
the number of studentsand the number of graduates, with such 
special information as the various boards in charge of these in- 
stitutions may see fit to communicate. 

“The foregoing, however, is not all of the control possessed by 
the General Assembly over the teaching of the theological semi- 
naries. It has greater power which it may exercise, if occasion 
arises, unless by the terms of reunion and the compact of 1870 it 
has surrendered the same. According to the plan of government 
of Princeton, Western, McCormick, Danville and Omaha, the 
General Assembly has the right to control the election of the 
Boards of Directors, to whom are intrusted the appointment of 
professors, and the management of the seminary generally, save 
and except the holding of the title to property, its management, 
sale, disposition and investment. 

“The General Assembly has the power to change the plan of 
management of some of the aforesaid seminaries to the extent 
herein indicated, but control is now limited, by the compact of 
1870, to the veto of the election of directors in certain seminaries 
and to the veto of the appointment of professors in all of the 
seminaries. 

“The power or right of veto without adequate provision for 
its enforcement in cases of disobedience to its mandate, is prac- 
tically valueless. Where obedience isa matter of choice and not 
of legal obligation and enforceable as such, it is dificult to see 
how the veto power in cases of disobedience isofany value. To 
veto the election of directors or professors without legal power 
to enforce the veto by the removal of the person vetoed and then 
leave to the body whose elections are thus vetoed, the exclusive 
right to nominate, elect or appoint, isin all cases of difference, to 
place the body possessing the right of veto, absolutely in the 
pewer of the body whose acts are vetoed. 

“The committee has not yet reached any conclusion as to 
what method, should be adopted by the Church, either of secur- 
ing a more effective control over the property and teaching of 
existing seminaries, or of securing control of the teaching and 
property of future seminaries. It believes the Church should 
first be informed as to the present legal status of the seminaries, 
and the control now possessed and exercised by the Church over 
their teaching and property,in order that afree discussion may 
be had gn the part of all interested in this important subject, to 
the end that whatever decision is finally made may be the result 
of careful deliberation, and reached with the free and intelligent 
consent of all parties to be affected by the action of the General 
Assembly.” 

Thomas McDougall, of Cincinnati, then addressed the 
Assembly. He said, at the conclusion of a long and lucid 
statement of the legal status of the seminaries: 


In this age of ecclesiastical hysterics [applause], some of us, as 
we have listened to the fears and the gesticulations and the mut- 
terings of those who have been dominated by ecclesiastical 
hysteria, wonder if this grand old Church hasa future. Church 
of our Fathers, that has done more for the race, with her grand 


courage, her fidelity to conviction, her unswerving loyalty to the 
word of Almighty God, her implicit obedience to his plans and 
purposes; born in infinite love and executed in infinite wisdom- 
this Church, the grandest of all the types of Christendom—has 
she a future? Has the race riser above what is called the Cal- 
vinistic, Puritanical, hide-bound, narrow type of Christian 
faith? No, brethren, There are those living, there are those in 
this room who will see our beloved Church, instead of about a 
million members, three to five millions, We will need four 
times the annual output of seminaries that we now receive, in 
fifty years from to-day. How shall we plan for that? How 
shall the money that is to be hereafter given, be given? Shall 
it be put, in response to our appeals, as a part of the Lord’s 
money for the furtherance of his kinglom? Shall it be put into 
the contral of independent civil corporations, by the terms of 
whose charter they owe no allegiance to the Presbyterian Church? 
Shall we invite the membership of this Church to give money to 
civil corporations, brethren, that whenever conflict arises with- 
draw from their catalog what has remained there since 1870 
until last year, that they had conferred on this body the right of 
approval of their professors, and substitute in its place the 
modern flag of so-called liberalism and independence? Breth- 
ren, I appeal to you, to our beloved Church, that even as I said 
at Chicago, even if we stood to-day as Presbyterians where that 
great Church of my beloved native land stood in 1843—celebrat- 
ing, as she does at this hour, her jubilee—when she stood without 
a man, and without a dollar, and without a building, and with- 
out a seminary, I aver there is wealth enough and grace enough 
in our beloved Church to provide for the education of all the 
ministry of the future. [Applause.] Shall we, brethren, in deal- 
ing with the future be absolutely bound by the past? Shall we 
not profit by experience? Shall we not learn God’s teaching in 
the great object lessons of the past two years? Shall we not so 
provide that the money given for the future and the ministry of 
the future of our Church shall be held by seminaries and trained 
by teachers who take their faith and direction from the supreme 
authority inthe Presbyterian Church? Methods we will differ 
about. Detail we will differ about. But the fundamental idea 
of the fathers of the Church when they iaid the foundation 
stones at Princeton, in the judgment of some of us, whatever 
may be done with the past, shall be the controlling factor in 
those hereafter organized. Brethren, you will pardon my enthu- 
siasm. Strange as it may appear to you (one word personally 
before I close), over thirty years a member of this Church, either 
here or on the other side, until yesterday it was never my privi- 
lege even to be in the audience of a General Assembly. My be- 
loved Church has laid a call on me to which I very reluctantly 
responded. I feel the time has come in the matter of our thee- 
logical seminaries when the genius of Presbyterianism should be 
equal to the executive ability manifested in business to-day, and 
that when we employ a servant for any purpose—our servant 
hired to perform a specific duty for a specific salary, as teachers 
are—that when for any reason he becomes unfit to serve the 
Church as a teacher, the Church, like any well regulated busi- 
ness, should be in a position to dispense with his services with- 
out splitting the business in two in the operation of getting rid 
of him. [Great applause.] 


A resolution thanking the committee and providing for 
its continuance was passed, and the morning session closed. 


FRIDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The following resolution, offered by Dr. Roberts, was 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the Moderator be authorized this afternoon to 
invite the President of the United States to visit the Assembly 
at such time during its sessions as may best suit his con- 
venience. 

Dr. Charles Dickey, Chairman of the Special Committee 
upon Judicial Commissions, submitted a report with the 
recommendation that the following overtures be sent 
down to the presbyteries, and, if favorably regarded by 
the presbyteries, that the Book of Discipline be so amended 
by the General Assembly : 

Overture No. 1. Shall the Book of Discipline be so amended 
that Chap. XIII, Sec. 118, shall read as follows: 

Chap. XII1.—Judicial Commissions: Sec. 118. The General As- 
sembly, each synod, and each presbytery under its care shall 
have power to appoint judicial commissions from their respect- 
ive bodies, consisting of ministers and elders, and in number 
not less than eighteen from the General Assembly, not less than 
twelve from any synod, and not less than seven from any pres- 
bytery. 

Sec. 119. All judicial cases may be submitted to such com- 
missions, and their decisions shall be subject to reversal only by 
the Superior Judicatory or Judicatories, except any matters of 
law, which shall be referred to the appointing Judicatory for ad- 
judication; and alsd all matters of constitution and doctrine 
may be reviewed by the appointing body and by the Superior 
Judicatory or Judicatories. 

Sec. 120. Such commissions shall sit at the same time and 
place as the body appointing them, and their findings shall be en- 
tered upon the minutes of the appointing body: Provided, how- 
ever, that a commission appointing by a presbytery may also sit 
during the intervals between the meetings of the appointing 
presbytery. The quorum of such commissions eghall not be less 
in number than three-fourths of the members appointed, and 
shall be the same in all other respects as the quorum of the ap- 
pointing judicatory. 

Should the Assembly submit the above overture to the presby - 
teries, then we recommend the following : 

Overture No. 2. Sha}l Chap. X, Sec. 8, of the Form of Govern- 
ment, be thus amended: After the word “ appeals” insert the 
words “complaints and references”; after the words * Church 
sessions” strike out the words “and references” ; after the words 
“in an orderly manner” insert the following clause: “ And in 
the trial of judicial cases the presbytery shall have power to ap- 
point and act by judicial commissions.” 

These overtures were unanimously agreed upon and respect- 
fully reported to the General Assembly with the recommendation 
that they be submitted by the Assembly to the presbyteries for 
their consideration and answers. 

Dr. Dickey said : 

The proposed changes in the Form of Government have no 
other effect than to put the Book of Government into harmony 
with the Book of Discipiine in case this chapter on Judicial Com- 
missions be adopted. 

The motion to receive the report and send the overtures 
down to the presbyteries was then agreed to. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHURCH UNITY. 


Dr. Joseph T. Smith submitted the report of the Com- 


mittee on Church Unity: 
The report stated that among the meetings held was one 





in Baltimore. 
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This was called for the special purpose of holding an oral con- 
ference with the members of the Episcopal Commission in 
attendance upon their Triennial Convention. In our report to 
the last Assembly it was stated that the Commission were en- 
gaged in the preparation of a concordance and in presenting a 
definite plan of union which we expected soon to receive. When 
the bodies met in conference, however, there was a full and 
frank interchange of views, especially with reference to the un- 
happy attitude in which the members of the two Churches so 
often stand toward each other, with almost entire isolation, with 
almost entire absence of a!l that personal intercourse and mutual 
recognition, Christian fellowship and hearty co-operation which 
ought to obtain between them as brethren in Christ. Christian 
unity, the union of the Spirit in the bonds of peace, must precede 
and prepare the way for all Church unity, and is in itself a duty 
of present and imperative obligation. An external union, even if 
it were practicable, were worse than worthless if not the out- 
growth and manifestation of a real inward spiritual union. 

In view of considerations such as these the suggestion was 
made bya member of your Committee to hold in abeyance for 
the present the question of an external union and seek, first, as a 
necessary prerequisite to it and in itself as a present and im- 
perative duty, a larger measure and manifestation of Christian 
unity. The proposition was unanimously and heartily accepted, 
and it was determined that, instead of discussing our differences 
and trying by concessions and compromises to frame a plan of 
external union, we should labor together earnestly, persistently 
and prayerfully to bring about a better understanding, a closer 
fellowship, and a more cordial recognition of each other's gifts 
and reasons. 


A copy of the correspondence between the Committee and 
the Commission was embodied in the report. The follow- 
ing is from a letter of the Episcopal Commission, dated 
Washington, May 18th: 

It has been suggested to us that there are some questions lack- 
ing clearness of understanding with respect to some phrases used 
in the Declaration of 188, which stands as the basis of our con- 
ferences. It may be profitable to submit to you the interpreta- 
tion that we place upon one of these. The legal adaptation of the 
historic Episcopate in its administration to the varying needs of 
nations and peoples called by God into the unity of his Church— 
we take the phrase to carry the idea of constitutional govern- 
ment. The authority vested in the Episcopate, the manner and 
mode of its preservation and extension are to be regulated by law. 
This law, while fundamental and constitutional in nature, yet is 
to be subject to alteration or amendment on grave occasions 
when the exigencies of the times shall demonstrate the necessity 
for such change or alteration. Among others we have different 
methods for the choice of those who are to be invested with the 
authority of the Episcopate. In the denominations of the dio- 
cese the eldersand brethren, the clergy and laity, choose whom 
they will, and present him to the bishops of the land for the con- 
firmation ot their choice. In the missions the process is reversed. 
The House of Bishops nominates or elects a qualified person and 
presents him for the suffrages of the chosen representatives of the 
clergy and the laity, notin the missiun, but in the whole land. 

Again, the ordination of presbyters and deacons, the manner 
in which the authority given them, as we give to the bishops, 
shall be mutually exercised in the relationship of these respec- 
tive authorities. In a word,all matters of administration are 
regulated by law. The bishops do not perform the executive 
functions of their office in any arbitrary manner, but ever under 
and by law. These regulations as now enacted are satisfactory 
tous. Yet we desire to say that, appreciating the urgent neces- 
sity of Church unity and endeavoring to fulfill the law of sacri- 
fice entailed and existing by the constraining power of love we 
are ready to modify, if necessary, many things esteemed most 
highly by us, if by such sacrifice only the goal may be attained. 
To others which we are prepared to sacrifice we are ready to add 
these also, and to alter and amend the law governing the Episco- 
pate in such particulars as may be apparent as necessary in the 
adaptation to the changed conditions which a union of American 
Christians might present. 

For the further and better understanding of our own concep- 
tion of the place of the presbyter or elder, or, as termed in 
Scriptures, the Episcopal Presbyter, we desire to say further 
that in all our legislative bodiesand in many of the executive 
boards and committees, the presbytery is endowed with full and 
co-ordinate powers. All of our local legislative councils are com- 
posed of the clergy of the district or diocese involved and of lay 
representatives of the several congregations, the Bishop being 
the presiding officer. Legislation is originated by both clergy- 
men and laymen, and enacted under the usual forms of proce- 
dure. In the General Convention, which isthe legislative body 
for the whole Church, there are two houses, the one of the bish- 
ops, the other of the clergy and lay deputies chosen by the re- 
spective diocesan councils. No canon or law is or can be enacted 
without the concurrence of the House of Deputies. In every 
diocese, the bishop being absent or incapacitated for the perform- 
ance of the functions of his office from any cause, the standing 
committee composed of diocesans or presbyters exclusively, and 
generally of both, as the ecclesiastical authority of that diocese 
for the time being, with the power to adminster the same. 

Briefly, to sum it up, according to our understanding, our 
Church in America to-day stands with the authority of the pres- 
bytery fully recognized, and with it, standing in its relative posi- 
tion of control of legislati»n, precisely as the English Presbyteri- 
ans of 1660 caused it to stand in the Church of England when 
they professed that they would be content with the Anglican 
Episcopate, provided such and such authority was secured to the 
body of the presbytery. 

Replying now more specifically to your letter of March 2d, we 
desire to say that we recoguize the propriety~—nay necessity—of 
co-operation in every humanitarian labor, whether that co-oper- 
ation be in resistance of the evils which afflict society, be those 
evils of a social or political character, or perhaps working the 
enslavement and spiritual bondage of man, or be the endeavor 

or the rescue from physical or moral sloughs of women or of 
men, or for the healing of the wounds and distempers and suffer- 
ing of the afflicted, the lame, the halt and the blind, or for the ad- 
vancement and elevation in any other way of the body of man- 
kind, we are prepared to advise and recommend such co-opera- 
tion as shall tend to relieve, ’ 

We desire further to suggest, as a measure eminently con- 
ducive to better acquaintance between ourselves and for the 
growth of mutual understanding and its concomitant love of one 
another, the holding of public meetings within our borders, in the 
interest of Christian unity, to be addressed, if practicable, by 
speakers representing both of our Churches; further, that our 
peoples be urged to private as well as public prayer for the heal- 
ing of our unhappy divisions, to the end that they become one 
fold under one Shepherd. 


The Preshyterian Committee made response, May 19th, 
in which they said: 


The statement which you make with reference to the polity of 
your Church, the empaasis which you place upoa the principles 





of Church government common to us both, the fact that you 
have recognized the authority of the Presbytery insisted upon by 
some of the English Presbyterians in A.D. 1660, and the generous 
avowal on your part that you are ready to modify, if necessary, 
many things most highly esteemed by you if by such sacrifice 
only the goal may be attained, lead us to hope that a nearer ap- 
proach and closer co-operation between the bodies we represent 
is possible in the near future. 


The committee submitted the following recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly : 


Your committee would respectfully submit the following to the 
Genera! Assembly for its action: 

Resolwed, (1) This Assembly expresses its sincere gratification in 
the.sentiments expressed by the Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention with reference to Christian unity and co- 
operation. It notes with pleasure a growing conformity between 
the polities of the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, and it 
expresses its readiness to co-operate with the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal churches in all scriptural meas- 
ures for the promotion of closer fellowship between the two 
Churches. Especially would it delight in ministerial reciprocity 
under regulations satisfactory to both parties. 

Resolved, (2) The Assembly hereby recommends the holding of 
conventions according to the terms proposed by the Episcopal 
Commission for the Promotion of Christian Unity. It also en- 
joins upon the members of the Church represented in this Assem- 
bly prayer, both in public and in private, for the realization of 
this unity. 

Resolved (3) The Committee on Church Unity is hereby contin- 
ued. 

In addition to the correspondence with the Episcopal 
Commission, the committee was charged with the subject 
of the Federation of Churches, and submitted the following 
as the plan between the several Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian system : 


PLAN OF FEDERATION, 

For the glory of God, and for the greater unity and advance- 
ment of the Church of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the Head, 
the following articles of constitution and federal union between 
the Reformed Churches in the United States holding to the Pres- 
byterian system are recommended for adoption : 

1. Every denomination entering into this union shall retain its 
distinct individuality, as well as every power, jurisdiction and 
right, which is not by this constitution expressly delegated to the 
body hereby constituted. 

z. Full faith and credit shall be given by all of these denomi- 
nations to the acts, proceedings and records of the duly consti- 
tuted authorities of the other denominations. 

3. For the prosecution of work that can be better done in union 
than separately, an ecclesiastical assembly is hereby constituted, 
which shall be known by the name and style of the Federal Coun- 
cilof the Reformed Churches in the United States of America 
holding to the Presbyterian system. 

4. The Federal Council shall consist of four ministers and four 
elders from each of the constituent denominations, who shall be 
chosen, with alternates, under the direction of their respective 
general assemblies or general synods in such manner as those as- 
semblies or synods shall respectively determine. 

5. The Federal Council shall endeavor to promote united work 
for the reclamation of the Christless masses in the large cities, 
towns and old rural settlementsof the country; co-operation in 
home missionary work by the different denominations in the new 
settlements and among the freedmen of the South, in such a way 
as to remove denominational friction and prevent the multiplica- 
tion of weak and antagonistic organizations where unnecessary , 
and the prosecution of the foreign missionary work by the differ- 
ent denominations on the same principle of comity, so that dif- 
ferent denominations shall cultivate particular fields. 

It shall also keep a watchful eye on current religious, moral and 
social movements, and take such action as may concentrate the 
influence of all the Churches for the preseryation of their reli- 
gious inheritance and the maintenance of their fundamental 
principle. 

6. The Federal Council may advise and recommend in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the general welfare of the kingdom of Christ 
but shall not exercise authority, except such as is conferred upon 
it by this instrument, or such as may be conferred upon it by the 
federated bodies. It shall not interfere with the creed, worship 
or government of the denominations. All matters of discipline 
shall be left to the exclusive and final judgment of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the denomination in which the same may 
arise. 

7. The Federal Council shall have the power of opening and 
maintaining a friendly correspondenge with the highest assem- 
blies of other religious denominations, for the purpose of promot- 
ing union and concert of action in general or common interests. 

8. All differences which may arise between the federated bodies, 
or any of them, in regard to matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Council shall be determined by such executive agen- 
cies as may be created by the Federal Council, with the right of 
appeal to the Federal Council for final adjudication. 

9%. The officers of the Federal Council shall be a president, vice 
president, clerk and treasurer. 

10. The Federal Council shall meet annually at such time and 
place as may be determined. 

11. The contingent expenses of the Federal Council shall be 
divided equally between the denominations. 

12. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed by the 
Federal Council, or by any of the general assemblies or general 
synods, but the concurrent action of the general assemblies and 
the genera] synods sball be necessary for their adoption. 

Dr. Charles L. Thompson presented the third annual re- 
port of the Committee on Co-operation. 

The report referred to the rule of the last Assembly di- 
recting the Board of Home Missions to instruct its synod- 
ical missionaries and their agents to increased carefulness 
in the organization of new churches, and where any doubt 
exists as to the propriety of such organization to consult 
representatives of other local churches with the presbytery 
and Board of Home Missions. The committee believe that 
the synodical missionaries will observe this rule. They 
call attention to the list of churches which are receiving 
support, and reccommend that they be required to show 
good reasons why support should be continued to them. 
They say that the Board of Home Missions was organized 
to help churches to self-support and not to support per- 
petually churches which have in them no elements of inde- 
pendence. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
last Assembly the committee had held a conference with 
representatives of the Home Mission Board, the American 
Home Missionary Society of the Congregational denom- 
ination, and the Board of Domestic Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America. It was found that the 





rules of the various societies already in force were suf. 
ficient forthe purpose in view, and it was recommended 
by the Conference that these rules be regarded as of uni- 
versal application and that exceptional cases should be re- 
ferred to committees of conference on the field. in case of 
disagreement the question in dispute to be referred to the 
secretaries of the home missionary societies in New York, 
The Conference also took action with reference to the 
uniting of smaller churches receiving missionary support. 
The committee offered the following recommendations for 
adoption : 


1. That the rules and recommendation of the Home Mission 
Conference called by request of the General Assembly are hereby 
approved and emphasized. 

2. That the attention of the Home Board and of the presbyte- 
ries is called to the loeal conferences between the allied denomi- 
nations provided for in those rules, and they are requested to give 
them effect by co-operating with the agents of other denomina- 
tions in forming the committees of conference. 

3. That presbyteries be directed to inquire whether there are 
churches in their field belonging to these co-operating denomina- 
tions which can be united under one ministry in the manner pro. 
posed, or whether there are churches which in their judgment 
should be disbanded and their members advised to unite with 
some evangelical ehurch. 

4. That the committee be continueu and directed to secure an- 
nual conferences of the Mission Boards of such allied denomina- 
tions as may be willing to co-operate in the general plan, and in 
order to secure the permanence of the work under proper denom- 
inational sanction and control, that the co-operating societies 
make annual reports to their respective denominations. 


At the suggestion of the Moderator the Assembly ordered 
that these reports be received, and be passed over for the 
present as unfinished business to be considered hereafter’ 
Adjourned. 

The commissioners and their friends then went to the 
White House, at the invitation of President and Mrs, Cleve- 
land, where a reception was held lasting two hours. Dr. 
Craig was introduced to Mr. Cleveland by Dr. W. A. Bart- 
lett and addressed him as follows: 


Mr. President: We esteem itavery great kindness, sir, that 
you, a very busy man, should appoint a time when the members 
of this Assembly might come and present to you their respects. 

We think of you very often, sir. Our minds are continually 
turned to you, under the heavy cares which this nation has 
placed upon you, and we are accustomed to pray for you. A man 
reared as you were, amid the sanctities of a Presbyterion home, 
must understand the statement that an honest Christian man 
makes, representing a great body of clergymen and elders, when 
he says to him that we are accustomed to pray for him, in the 
midst of the quiet and seclusion of our households, with our 
wives and little ones gathered round about us, turning our eyes 
toward our beloved Chief Magistrate, and toward his wife, the 
beloved woman of an entire nation, that we mingle their names 
in the midst of our precious ones, as we lift up the voice of our 
simple-hearted devotions, in which we think not only of our 
glorious covenanted Church, but of this glorious country, out of 
which has come this stalwart nation, of which you, sir, I am glad 
to say, are the most magnificent manifestation. You know some- 
what of the Presbyterian Church. Many of these gentlemen who 
are here had precisely the same general experience that you had, 
perchance—reared amidst the plain living and the high thinking 
of that wonderful nursery of strong men. We have common 
experiences which make us, tho we may never have come to- 
gether before, to be, as it were, friends, because we know the 
things which have, perchance, made us to be worthy of the es- 
teem of our fellow-men, and made you, sir, worthy to rule, with 
the confidence of your fellow-citizens gathered close around 
about you, the mightiest nation of the whole world. 

Sir, let me congratulate you upon the fact that sturdy Presby- 
terians hedge you round about, and that the sturdiest Presby- 
terian of us all is at your side, a holy benediction to keep you 
straight to the faith of your ancestors, which not only is the great 
assurance of success, but is the highway to the immediate pres- 
ence of the living God. 

I am not much inclined to the common saying: * You must be 
obedient unto your wives.” I never was yet enabled to do that, 
as I have been officiating around the holy altar. But, sir, as you 
are entitled to give us not only instruction from your high place, 
but order, now I have this little chance to give you instruction, I 
tell you be obedient to her. 

I have butone word more to say, sir, and this gives me more 
pleasure than most men who are addressing you in these early, 
and I am afraid, later hours. You ought to be refreshed when 
you talk with a man who represents 2,500 people, who don’t want 
a single office. 

I am authorized and instructed by the General Assembly to in- 
vite you to attend, some day at your convenience, our sessions. 
If you will give us some intimation what day would be pleasant 
to you, I will give you a hearty invitation, in the name of the As- 
sembly, to meet with us for a little while and see how those who 
are the comrades of your old father stand by their faith in the 
name of his God and yours. And don’t you come without my 
little sister. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S REPLY. 


Mr. Moderator, and gentlemen and ladies: I assure you it affords 
me the greatest personal satisfaction to meet the representatives 
of that great religious denomination which has done so much to 
make our people better and happier, and which is associated 
with so many tender and pleasing incidents in my own individual 
experience. The thought is also in my mind that, in the light of 
my official responsibilities and duties, there is a propriety in my 
welcoming you to this home of the nation’s chief executive. We 
profess to be still a Christian people. [Applause.] This means 
that no public officer of high or low degree should be unmindful 
of the restraints of religious sentiment. It means that the reli- 
gious teaching of our people should lead them to exact from 
those who make and execute their laws a recognition of these 
restraints. It means that a religious sense, approved by the peo- 
ple, should underlie the discharge of every official duty. It 
means that those who assume to be religious teachers are related 
in responsibility to those who hold public stations. You will, 
therefore, I trust, permit me to say that, tho you do well when you 
insist upon the conscientious discharge of every official duty, and 
tho you never should shrink from exposing official stortcomings, 
the contribution you owe for the accomplishment of good gov- 
ernment will not be fully made unless you teach the people, by 
precept and by example, that they will find their welfare and 
their safety in enforcing upontheir public servants the observ- 
ance of the mandates of Christianity and morality. [Applause-] 
There ought to be inspiration in the thought that our country’s 
destiny is in our own hands, and it ought immensely to dignify 
our Americanism when we know and feel that those who teach, 
and those who govern, and those in every walk of citizenship 
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have a share in our preservation as a Christian people, and in the 
guaranty which it affords of a grand national destiny. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Ou Friday evening the Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school Work held its‘popular meeting. 


SATURDAY—MORNING SESSION. 

Saturday is always a broken day. The Board of Minis- 
terial Relief was heard through its Standing Committee 
and secretary. Dr. C. L. Thompson, the chairman of the 
committee, Dr. W. C. Cattell, the Secretary, and others 

2. 
= special committee on Young People’s societies re- 
ted. 
Wiles receiving the fraternal delegates from Geneva and 
Paris and the transaction of some routine business, the 
Assembly adjourned until Monday, and the commissioners 
and their friends were taken down the river to Mt. Vernon 
as the guests of the Excursion Committee. 





On Sunday the Moderator preached a conservative ser- 
mon in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church to a 
crowded bouse. The pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church was occupied by the Rev. Wilton Merle Smith, of 
New York. He was the guest of Mrs. Cleveland at the 
White House, being pastor of the church in New York 
which she usually attends when in that city. The Presi- 
dent ard Mrs. Cleveland accompanied him to church and 
listened to hissermon. Dr. Smith spoke on the evangeli- 
zation of the masses. He lamented the fact that the 
average Presbyterian church of 115 members only suc- 
ceeded in converting eight persons annually. At the close 
of the sermon Dr. Byron Sunderland, the pastor of the 
church, rose and said : 

* Tam sure we have all enjoyed Dr. Smith’s sermon this morn- 
ing, but there is one important omission. He neglected to state 
the cause of the dissension and distraction in the Presbyterian 
Church at this time—the reason why the Church has failed to 
accomplish what it ought to. I want here and now to state the 
cause. That cause is Dr. Briggs. I would not be in that man’s 
shoes to-day for all the world.” 

These remarks caused a sensation of a painful character. 
They were discussed the next day among the Commis- 
sioners to the Assemblv, and much feeling was manifested. 





MONDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
[By telegraph to The Independent.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22d, 1898. 

The second week of the General Assembly opened with 
abreezy discussion between Dr. W. C. Young, ex-Moder- 
ator, and Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago. Dr. Young 
desired to send certain overtures, including one from the 
Chicago Presbytery, to the Committee on Church Polity. 
Dr. Johnson wished them to be referred to the Judicial 
Committee. Dr. Young said that overtures specific in 
character and referring to a case to come before the As- 
sembly (the Briggs case, tho not mentioned), should go to 
the Judicial Committee. Those general in character, in- 
volving a change in the Church Standards, to the Church 
Polity Committee. Dr. Johnson said the Chicago Pres- 
bytery desired the special case referred back to the Synod. 
Dr. Young replied that the reference of the Chicago 
overture would come in due time. Dr. Johnson re- 
sponded that the voice of the Church should be heard by 
the Judicial Committee in discussion. Dr. Craig, Mod- 
erator, put the question, and Dr. Johnson, said: ‘‘1 
have the floor.” 

Dr. Craig: ‘‘ Do you think so?” 

Dr. Johnson : ‘* Yes, I do.” 

Dr. Craig : ‘“‘ Well, if you think so, you are wise. You 
have the floor.” 

The Rev. Thomas C. Hall, of Chicago, Dr. John Hall’s 
aon, supported Dr. Johnson’s motion. 

Feeling began to rise, and while the Moderator was 
putting the question, the Hon. B. M. Cutcheon, of De- 
troit, demanded to be heard. 

The Moderator did not see him. He demanded his 
right, and personal explanations followed. 

After Dr. Johnson had risen to a question of privilege, 
and been called to order by a member, Dr. Craig, the 
Moderator, said, in explaining his position : ‘‘ Don’t un- 
dertake, at this stage of the proceedings, to overwhelm 
us.” An amendment proposing that a copy of the over- 
ture be made for the Judicial Committee was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Sterry, of New York, laid onthe table. 

The Freedman’s Board and the Education Board con- 
sumed the greater part of the day. 


_ 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST MEETINGS. 


BY C, E, W. DOBBS, D.D. 








THE Southern Baptist Convention has just adjourned. 
We met in the beautiful city of Nashville, commencing 
May 11th, on which day convened the Southern Baptist 
Educational Conference. This conference was called into 
being through the influence of the American Baptist Edu- 
cation Society, the vigorous young giant of our denomina- 
tion. The society is only four years of age, and yet it is 
already the most powerful factor in our educational plans 
and hopes. Tho largely of the North, especially in its 
financial resources, it chooses to meet alternately with the 
general gatherings of the Baptists of the two sections. It 
met with us first in Birmingham in 1891, and this year it 
was with us again in Nashville. Your readers will be in- 
terested in a brief report of its work. The Society con- 
vened in the afternoon of May 11th, President Edward 
Judson, of New York, calling it to order. Dr. H. M. 
Wharton, of Baltimore, was Secretary. Treasurer Joshua 


Levering, of Baltimore, presented his annual report. It 
showed that more than nine-tenths of the income came 
from that princely giver, John D. Rockefeller, who con- 
tributed $75,000. Out of this sum $58,000 was paid to cer- 
tain schools and colleges by way of encouragement in their 
efforts to raise endowment funds. 

F. T. Gates, D.D., has been the Corresponding Secretary 
since the organization of the Society. He read a svlendid 
report, and the document received undivided and enthu- 
siastic attention. He showed that the Society had raised 
within the past year $331,000. This, he stated, fell far be- 
low the average for the first three years of the Society, 
which was a million a year: but he explained this on the 
ground that when the Society came into existence, four 
years ago, it found a harvest already ripe, and the first three 
years were devoted to gathering that harvest. 

Dr. T. T. Eaton, of Louisville, is not altogether en rap- 
port with the Society—that is, he is not wholly satisfied 
with the Chicago University. He thinks that institution 
is in imminent danger of being dominated by the “‘ Higher 
Criticism,” with which the good Louisville doctor has 
very little patience. Dr. Gates was asked to answer three 
or four questions regarding the University. Among the 
questions was this: 

“Ts it a Baptist institution? What assurance have we that it 
will remain so? Dr. Gates stated that the provisions of the char- 
ter were that three-fourths of the members of the Board of 
Trustees must be Baptists and that the President must be a 
Baptist. The charter was so arranged that if it should not be 
complied with in this respect the campus grounds would revert 
to the American Baptist Educational Society.” 

Dr. Gates retires from the position he has so ably and 
satisfactorily filled, and will be suceeeded by Dr. H. L. 
Morehouse, of New York, late of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 

President Judson called Dr. Rothwell, President of the 
Southern Conference, to the chair, and the program of 
the Southern Conference was resumed. 

Prof. A. F. Williams, of Bethel College, Kentucky, read 
an able and energetic paper on the subject, ‘* Loyal Rela- 
tion of Baptist Schools to the Denomination.” 

Secretary Hume, of the Southern Conference, read the 
paper of Dr. Noah K. Davis, of the University of Virginia, 
who was prevented from being present. The subject was 
“Intermediate Education in Baptist Colleges,” and was 
handled with a skill and ability worthy of the eminent 
author. 

A grand meeting at night closed the session of the Socie- 
ty. The immense Tabernacle, seating 5,000 persons, was 
filled almost to overflowing. It was an inspiring scene, 
never before witnessed in a Southern city, when Dr. Jud- 
son rose to address the meeting. Only the full text could 
do justice to an address which was unusually able and elo- 
quent. He was followed by Dr. W. R. Harper, President 
of the Chicago University, who spoke for half an hour on 
“College Education and College Methods,” discussing 
specially the spirit in which education should be pursued. 

The last speaker was the distinguished J. L. M. Curry, 
LL.D., ex-Minister to Spain, and now General Agent of the 
Peabody and Slater funds. Dr. Curry’s address was a 
fervid, eloquent plea for higher and better education. 
What he said was spoken by the card, for no man in Amer 
ica has been more diligent in studying the educational 
conditions of the country. Few men can command a South- 
ern audience so completely as can this peerless orator. 


THE CONVENTION. 

The Southern Baptist Convention convened in the spa- 
cious Tabernacle Friday morning, May 12th. This body 
represents the largest Baptist constituency in the world. 
In the field covered by the Convention there is an aggre- 
gate membership of more than two and a half millions. 
Of these, however, 1,200,000 are found in colored Baptist 
churches, leaving 1,800,000 of white Baptists, in 16,500 
churches, with 9,500 ordained ministers. It cannot be said, 
without much reservation, that the Convention “ repre- 
sents’’ even these, for they are comparatively undeveloped, 
not half of them being actively in co-operation with the 
Convention. 

Judge Jonathan Harralson, of the Alabama Supreme 
Court, has been President since 1889, and was unanimously 
re-elected. The Vice Presidents are Gov. W. J. Northen, of 
Georgia; Joshua Levering, of Baltimore; W. H. Whit- 
sitt, D.D., LL.D., of Louisville, and 8. H. Ford, D.D., of 
St. Louis. Secretaries, Drs. Lausing Burrows, of Georgia, 
and O. F. Gregory, of Maryland. 

Just after the Convention had organized for its work, 
President Harralson invited Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of 
the Southern Methodist Church, to the platform, and he 
was received, the Convention standing. This is mentioned 
because it is something new among Baptists of this lati- 
tude, who are by no means “ latitudinarian.” It was 
enough to stir to righteous indignation the old-time “ land- 
markers,’’ who happily no lounger dominate Southern Bap- 
tist sentiment and action. The Methodist brother made 
an admirable little speech, full of fraternal pleasantries, 
and everybody rose and sung “ Blest be the tie.”’ 

We have three Boards—one for foreign missions, at 
Richmond, one for home missions, at Atlanta, and the 
Sunday-school Board, at Nashville. The report of the 
Foreign Board was read by the Corresponding Secretary, 
H. A. Tupper, D.D. Its missions are located in China, 
Japan, Africa, Italy, Brazil and Mexico, The Treasurer’s 
figures for 1893 are as follows: Income from all sources, 
$154,686,28 ; home expenses, $11,673.26. 

The report speaksin high terms of T. P. Bell, D.D., who 
resigns as Assistant Corresponding Secretary, after a 
service of seven years, to become Corresponding Secretary 
of the Sunday-school Board. 

There have been serious troubles in some of the missions 
of the Board. In North China some of ‘the missiovaries 
have left its service, irreconcilable differences of opinion 
as to methods of work having necessitated this action on 
their part. Some of these missionaries, however, remain 





on the field in independent work. In Italy, too, difficulties 











have arisen. Go. B Taylor, D.D., the Superintendent of 
the Italian Mission, writes of those difficulties : 

“The work has been no little interrupted by the serious illness 
of evangelists and their families. Far more serious than the dif- 
ficulties from fMness have been those arising from the conduct of 
men of whom better things might have been expected. In one 
case the church suffered severely, and still suffers, tho God will 
work good out of the evil. In yet another, the church stood 
stanchly by its minister, excluded the mischief-makers, revealed 
an unknown strength, and gives good promise for the future. In 
the former of these cases the brant fell upon Brother Eager, tho 
I bore it with him; in the latter it has fallen heavily upon me, 
calling for all my patience. But I pause, for it isimpossible, with 
the pen, to allude save in the barest way to troubles here. De- 
spite this rather somber beginning, the entire review is not dark. 
On the contrary, thexe awe gleams of encouragement.” 

There are difficulties in the African work also. These 
grow largely out of the fact that the white men we have 
sent into that mission seem unable to stand the climate, 
and they are at home “ recuperating ” more that they are 
in the field at work. Many of us have reached the conclu- 
sion that it is better to turn this mission over to the col- 
ored brethren. Missionary C. C. Newton, now in America, 
wisbes to push the work into the great Sfdan section, 
north of our Yoruba mission. He thinks Negroes should 
be sent as missionaries into that field. 


2 THE HOME BOARD. 


The report of the Home Board, read by Corresponding 
Secretary I. T. Tichenor, D.D., showed that 868 missiona- 
ries had beon employed during the year, tho so many of 
these are also in the service of “‘ co-operative bodies,” that 
it is absolutely impossible to tell from the report what was 
really done directly by the Home Board. I quote from the 
report: 

“Last year the baptisms administered by its missionaries 
reached the unusual number of 5,274, and the total additions to 
the churches under the charge of its missionaries were 11,247. 
This year these numbers are somewhat less because of the great 
political excitement and other causes. But they are still large 
enough te evoke our thanksgiving and our praise. 


PE i cniicecucpecviscidcnencewencsse B68 
Churches and stations................se0e0e 1,482 
ROG NNO ooo o coxes. sovevereccoeseces 9,604 
Sunday-schools organized.................- 412 
Shurches constitutéd.............000cceeeee 155 
Houses of worship built..................5- 92 


“For the first time in several years the Board is free from debt. 
The amount available this year for regular work is $70,947.76, an 
excess of $3,014.36 over that of last year; while the Centennial 
contributions of the year have been $36,042.62. Add to this 
amount the Centennial contributions reported last year—$16,987.- 
74—and the total results of the Centennial effort thus far received 
are $52,980.36. The Board has paid the debt of $9,662.50 with which 
it began the year, $22,854.30 on the house of worship in Havana, 
has increased its mission work, and reports a balance of $2,784.41 
in its treasury. Its total cash receipts for the year have been 
$106,980.58, of which $29,873.40 have been expended in church 
building.” 


Both the boards gratefully recognize the work of the 
women’s missionary societies in contributing to their 
treasuries. They gave the Foreign Board $36,042.78, an in- 
crease of $11,002.51. The Home Board received from them 
$26,283.97. Of them the Jatter board says: 


“ But far beyond-the money they have contributed we prize the 
modest, womanly, scriptural manner in which they have done 
their work, the sweet spirit in which they have heartily co-oper- 
ated with the Board.” 

The pet mission of the Home Board is that in Cuba, 
which, strangely enough, is not conducted by the Foreign 
Board. Peculiar circumstances placed it in the hands of 
the other board. 


“There has been no diminution of interest in our work in this 
island. On the contrary, it has been steadily growing and in- 
creasing in favor with the people. The report of the work donein 
the past years shows 20 missionaries,970 weeks of labor, 5 churches 
and 17 stations supplied, more than 1,000 sermons, 8 schools 
with an average aggregate attendance of 900, the baptism of 169 
converts, $3,000 raised on the field and an aggregate membership 
of 2,261. The whole island is open to us, and there are many in- 
viting fields which should be occupied. 

“ The Board has missions among the German people in Texas, 
Missouri, Kentucky and Maryland. In Texas the Board co- 
operates with the State Board in work among the foreign popu- 
lation, iacluding both Germans and Mexicans. d 

COLORED PEOPLE. 


“In this department of its work the Board is making slow but 
steady progress. The opinion expressed by the Board in its last 
report. and accepted by the Convention, that the best work it can 
do for these people is to fit their active ministry to properly in- 
struct and to more wisely manage and develop their churches, 
remains unchanged. This opinion is shared by all who have had 
opportunity to know the results of such efforts. The Board is 
sustaining missionaries among them in Georgia, Texas, Kentucky 
and Maryland. It is also co-operating with the State Boards in 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia and North Carolina in efforts to 
instruct colored preachers in these States. 

“There can be no doubt that the Catholic Church, ever since 
the freedom of the slaves, has contemplated gathering this peo- 
ple into its fold. The success of such an effort is fearful to con- 
template. The condition of the South with two races separated 
from each other by antagonistic religious faiths would be one 
which would endanger every interest of our people, material, 
social and political. It would place all we hold dear to this 
world over smoldering volcanic fires that might ingulf them in 
anhour. Weturn from the contemplation of such a result to 
say that if the means to attempt this propaganda on a gigantic 
scale have been wanting in the past, they are now secured. A 
bequest of eight millions of dollars for this very purpose is to-day 
in the hands of the Catholic Church, and eight millions more, in 
the hands of one adherent of that faith, are ready to be poured 
into its treasury.” 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOARD. 

J.M. Frost, D.D., read the Report of the Sunday-school 
Board : 

**Your Sunday-school Board brings to the Convention the re-_ 
port of a prosperous year in every department ofits work. God 
has been wonderfully gracious to us, and has shown his favor in 
many ways. The people have turned more and more to our 
work, giving us great increase of patronage, and so opening to 
us a wider door for future usefulness. 

“ The affairs of the Board are in excellent condition without a 
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discouraging feature in any department of its work. The prin- 
cipal feature in the business department of the Board is the 
publication of the Convention Series of Sunday-school helps. 
During the Convention year just closed, the advance over the 
preceding year is more than eleven thousand dollars, giving a 
gross income of more than forty-three thousand dollars, a net 
gain of thirty-four per cent. over the business of last year. It 
lies in the power of the denomination to make this business 
yield an income of one hundred thousand dollars per annum, 
and so become a far mightier factor in our denominational en- 
terprises; and this high standard can be reached inside of ten 
years. 

The Board during this Convention year has given literature to 
mission schools to the amount of over one thousand dollars, and 
has appropriated in cash in the interest of Sunday-school mis- 
sions in the different States, more than three thousand dollars. 

The best statistical information we can gather regarding our 
Sunday-school condition is so unsatisfactory that we do not 
present this year a tabulated statement. The best showing at 
our command gives the following figures: Number of schools, 
8,862: officers and teachers, 52,513; number of scholars, 440,262. 
This leaves 8.554 churches without Sunday-schools. 

In nearly, or quite all of the States, special effort is being made 
in the interest of Sunday-school work, either by special Sunday- 
school boards or through the State Boards. In the last three 
years the quickening and advance in this regard has been very 
marked. The Convention, by creating its Sunday-school Board, 
has quickened the interest all along the line and has laid a 
foundation for future usefulness which only future years can 
estimate. 

Dr. Frost passes the work into the hands of Dr. T. P. 
Beel, haviug accepted the pastorate of the First Church, 
Nashville. - 

THE CENTENNIAL. 

This has been ‘‘centennial year’’ with the Baptists of 
the world. Last year at Atlanta the Convention appointed 
a ‘‘Committee on the Celebration. of the Centennial of 
Modern Missions.”’ It had a long name, and a great work 
was givenit todo. It was proposed to raise $250,000 dur- 
ing the year, to be divided equally between the two mis- 
sion boards of the Convention—this in addition to the 
contributions to the regular work of those boards. Dr. T. 
T. Eaton, of Louisville, was the chairman of this commit- 
tee, and right earnestly has he pushed its object during 
the past year. Many of us from the start foresaw inevita- 
ble failure. Few believed the money could be raised. Re- 
sults justify the opinion we entertained. Instead of the 
quarter of a million only about 887,000 was secured, of 
which the Foreign Board received $28,438 for *‘ enlargement 
of work,’’ and $21,345 for ‘‘ permanent and chapel fund ’’— 
a total of $49,783. If this be deducted from the total re- 
ceipts of the Board, it will show that the “centennial ” 
decreased its income of some $15,000 or more. The Home 
Board received $36,042.69 of the ‘‘centennial” funds. Fig- 
uring as above would show a great decrease in its income 
also when compared with former years. On the whole, I 
do not believe the “centennial movement” added even 
#50,000 to the receipts of our boards, 

Next year we go to Dallas, Tex. 

CARTERSVILLE, Ga. 
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THE UNITED BRETHREN GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


SECOND WEEK. 











BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


THE first week of the Conference has closed with much 
important business done and much remaining to be done. 
The several Boards of the Church have made their 
quadrennial reports, which show uniform progress in all 
departments of the Church’s activities. he missionary, 
church erection, educational, publishing, Sunday-school 
and other forms of work have been pushed with unusual 
vigor during the past four years. As aresult the Church 
has taken on new life, and everywhere there is manifest a 
spirit of aggressiveness hitherto unknown. This is shown 
in the new and progressive measures which the Conference 
has adopted looking to increased efficiency in promoting 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

The standing committees, of which there are twenty-two, 
have to this time been closely occupied with the prepara- 
tion and presentation of their reports. Important recom- 
mendations have been made which remain to be consid- 
ered. There does not seem to be any disposition to legislate 
simply for the sake of doing so. Time has been given to 

consider thoroughly every new or advanced step taken. 

Purely technical questions have occupied very little time. 
The Committee on Credentials, however, had two cases re- 
ferred to it which elicited much interest from local consid- 
erations. The first was that of the eligibility of President 
W.5. Gilbert, of Philomath College, Oregon, to a seat in 
the Conference. The Constitution makes a three years’ 
membership in an annual conference a condition of eligi- 
bility to the General Conference. President Gilbert had 
been duly elected, but it was claimed he had not been three 
calendar years a member of his Conference. The debate on 
this question was quite animated, and shows how little 
things may cousume much valuable time. The General 
Conference held that the law has reference to full “ calen- 
dar,” and not “conference” years, and so President Gilbert 
was deprived of his seat after having come so great a dis- 
tance to attend the Conference, much to the regret of al- 
most the entire body. Thus relentless is law. President 
Gilbert is a man of high character and has been of great 
service to his Church in Oregon, especially in the educa- 
tional work. 

The other case was that of a contest respecting the seats 
of the delegates from Arkansas Valley Coaference. The 
four delegates, three ministers and one layman, having the 
certificates of election, and who had been seated, were all 
unseated, the contestants taking their places. The contest 
was due to certain irregularities in the elections. The com- 
mittee’s report was adopted by a unanimous vote without 
discussion. This was the first time in the history of the 
Church that such a contest has occurred. In both cases 








questions involving wide differences of opinion were ami- 
cably settled without bitterness or strife. 

The cordial fraternal feelings which have existed for 
some time between the Methodist Protestant Church and 
the United Brethern were strengthened by a letter of 
greeting from the Rev. T. B. Graham, a fraternal messen- 
ger appointed by the Methodist Protestant General Confer- 
ence. The greetings of this sister Church were warmly 
received, and the bishops were authorized to appoint a 
fraternal delegate to attend the Methodist Protestant Gen- 
eral Conference to be held in Kansas City, in May, 1896. 
The negotiations for a closer union between these kindted 
denomination should by no means be discontinued. 

The Conference has agreed to have the Church repre- 
sented in the Congress of Religions at the World’s Fair, 
also to take its part in the Congresses of Churches. 

At the request of the National Temperance Society 
seven delegates were elected to attend the Temperance 
Congress to be held in Chicago, beginning June 5th. 

A Standing Committee on Temperance for the coming 
quadrennium, has been authorized that shall have author- 
ity to represent the Church and co-operate with other re- 
ligious bodies in promoting the work of temperance. 

The Young People’s Christian Union, a society organ- 
ized on a broad churchly and fraternal plan during the 
past quadrennium, has been recognized and approved by 
the Conference, and has been made a distinct department 
of Church work. A new paper is to be started to be the 
organ of this society, and the Rev. H. F. Shupe, of Brad- 
dock, Penn., has been chosen its editor. He is regarded to 
be well qualified by culture an1 taste for this work. 

The young people’s movement in the Church has gained 
great prominence, there being now over 600 local societies 
organized, with about 30,000 members. Itsplan of organ- 
ization is broad and yet churchly, and provides for denom- 
inational and inter-denominational fellowship. 

On Thursday last the Conference decided to have four 
regular biphops and one bishop emeritus. On Friday the 
elections took place. 

Bishop J. Weaver, D.D., who has been in the bishop’s 
office twenty-eight years, and who is now about seventy 
years of age, and in feeble health, was elected bishop 
emeritus by acclamation, with the same salary as the other 
bishops, 

The other bishops re-elected are N. Castle, D.D., who has 
been sixteen years bishop, E. B. Kephart, D.D., LL.D, 
twelve years, and J. W. Hott, D.D., four years. All were 
re-elected by almost a unanimous vote on the first ballot. 

The new bishop chosen is Geo. A. Funkhouser, D.D., 
senior professor in Union Biblical Seminary, this city. 
Tbe choice is regarded as eminently wise and fitting. Dr. 
Funkhouser has been twenty-two years a professor in the 
Seminary, occupying the chair of Greek Exegesis. His pro- 
motion to this wider field of service in the Church gives 
great satisfaction. 

The other elections held thus far are: I. L. Kephart, 
D.D., editor of The Religious Telescope; M. R. Drury, 
D.D., associate editor; the Rev. W. J. Shuey, publishing 
agent; J. W. Etter, D.D., editor of the Sunday-school lit- 
erature, and H. A. Thompson, D.D., LU.D., assistant ed- 
itor. The three first named were reelected, while the 
Sunday-school editors are new men in that field. The 
Rev. W. J. Shuey has now been elected for the eighth 
term of service as the manager of the publishing interests 
of the Churth. His eminent success during all the years 
of his connection with the Publishing House has given 
him a strong hold on the denomination, which was evi- 
denced by his election on the first ballot. 

The Quarterly Review, established four years ago, and 
which has not been a financial success, has been ordered 
continued, the faculty of the Theological Seminary, Day- 
ton, O., being constituted its editors. 

The Conference will probably continue in se*<ion anoth- 
er week, as many important interests yet awai. considera- 
tion. 

DAYTON, O. 
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THE REVIVAL IN BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


BY THE REV. J. 





L. LITCH, 


QUAINT, sleepy old Bethlebem, the Jerusalem of Mora- 
vianism in Pennsylvania, has been stirred by a wave of 
“revival interest” such as has not been known for many 
a year, if ever before. As one of the local papers puts it, 
‘““The labors of the evangelists’’—Messrs. Munhall and 
Birch—“‘stirred up the community, as it has not been 
stirred since the Rebellion.’”” The work is the univer- 
sal theme of conversation, and little children ir the schools, 
the students in “ Lehigh,’’ the men in the iron works, 
clerks in the stores, and gray-haired men and women in the 
homes, are the interested participants. Of course, not all 
the comments are favorable. Nomovement so radical and 
thorough, as this has been, could fail to excite opposition 
and ridicule. Well might its genuineness be suspected if 
this were not so. Butin the sight of seven hundred and 
forty-five people, who have openly confessed Christ as their 
Savior, criticism and opposition fall harmless to the 
ground. Of this number many, it is true, were already 
members of churches, but confessed publicly their need 
either of regeneration or of revival. 

These services were conducted, as intimated above, under 
the leadership of Dr. L. W. Munhall and his assistant, 
Prof. Chess Birch, cornetist, and were held under the 
auspices of the ‘‘ Ministerial Union of the Bethlehems and 
Vicinity,” in the great Moravian church. The movement 
was organized last autumn, and had its inception in a pro- 
found conviction that all the churches in the towns needed 
a thorough arousal, and that, humanly speaking, nothing 
would more effectually accomplish this than the service of 
some evangelist of recognized ability and spiritual power. 
After a somewhat prolonged correspondence, Dr. Munhall 
was engaged, and the work of preparation began. Eight 
churches were directly interested in the movement and 
embraced the following denominations: Moravians, Meth- 








odists, Presbyterians, Baptists and the Evangelical] Asgo. 
ciation. The free use of the Moravian church, the largest 
in town, with a seating capacity of over thirteen hundreq 
was proffered by the board of elders, and cn the 16th of 
April the services commenced in a house filled to over. 
flowing. 

A marked peculiarity in the work here has been the 
reaching, not only the hearts and consciences of children, 
but of men as well. A mass meeting of young peopie, from 
twelve to twenty five years of age, was esteemed hy Many 
as the most wonderful meeting they ever attended. Op 
the following Sunday a congregation of over a thousand 
young men, between the ages of fourteen and thirty years, 
was so moved that all felt that besides the direct results 
(over seventy young men, having confessed Christ), impres. 
siens had been made, which could not fail to be as lasting 
aseternity. Already, since the close of the meetings, this 
feeling has been vindicated by the confessions of some 
whose hearts were touched at that time. The sermon was 
of a confidential character, delivered with intense energy 
and force. treating of things which every young man ought 
to think of and be warned against, and mightily convinced 
both their reason and conscience. 

Not the least valuable feature of the work here has been 
its educational character, Dr. Munhall’s ability as a Bible 
reader is too well known to need more than passing com- 
ment. But it needs to be said that this part of his work 
here has been of great value not only to matured Chris 
tians, but to young converts as well. Treating of practical 
themes, handled in a masterly way, the Bible readings, 
from beginning to end, have been of great profit and spirit 
ual power, and have contributed not a little to the impres 
sions which have been made. 

The fruitage of this movement has been shared not only 
by the churches directly interested in the work, but by the 
Lutheran, German, Reformed and Protestant Episcopal 
Churches as well; a few Roman Catholics also having been 
reached, and led toa public confession of Christ as their 
Savior. 

As to the permanency of the work, of course it is too soon 
to speak. But from the fact that the members of the 
churches have not only been made to realize the impor 
tance of work, but have been set about it with a zeal and 
energy never known before, canvassing the entire town, 
scattering broadcast thousands of invitation cards, engag- 
ing in personal work with inquirers, conducting and par 
ticipating in cottage prayer-meetings, until they felt and 
manifested a fire which was everywhere noticed ; from the 
fact that hundreds of them have been led to see and ac 
knowledge that entangling alliances with the world have 
been the producing cause of their coldness and lack of zeal - 
from all these facts, it is only fair to augur well for the 
future. 

Perhaps it may be of interest to mention just here, that 
nowhere has the work met with a more hearty reception, 
or been more beneficial in its results, than in the Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary of this place, one of 
the professors remarking to the writer, at the close of the 
meetings, ‘‘The work has done us incalculable good; it 
has fairly set our men on fire.’””, None were more zealous 
in their aid than the men of this College and Seminary. 
During the meetings Dr. Munhall visited this institution, 
and after a short address, was plied for over an hour with 
pungent practical questions on methods of Christian work 
from both professors and students. 

BETHLEHEM, PENN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE fifteenth Congress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church will be held in this city November 14th-17th, 1893. 





....An international congress of Free Thinkers is an- 
nounced to meet in Chicago on the 3d of September next. 


.... It is reported that the Italian Government has closed 
the Provincial Council of the Province of Bergamo, be- 
cause it has declared that the temporal rights of the Pupe 
are superior to the unity of Italy. 


...-The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, opened last week in Macon, Ga. Judge J. W. Laps- 
ley, of Anniston, Ala., was elected Moderatur, it being the 
first time in the history of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country that a layman has been chosen to that office. 


....The Baptist churches of Brooklyn are to lose oue of 
their most prominent pastors. Dr. Edward Braislin has 
resigned on account of his health. He proposes to take a 
long rest ; and altho the church were willing to give him a 
vacation he feels he should not avail himself of their offer. 


....The directors of the United Presbyterian Seminary 
at Allegheny, Penn., report that the invested endowment 
has increased during the year by $18,000 and is now a little 
over $171,000. The young men’s fund is about $38,000. The 
income from the past year from all sources wasa little over 
$14,000. 


....At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Louisville Theological Seminary (Southern Presbyterian) 
Dr. Walter W. Moore, of Union Theological Seminary, Vir- 
ginia, was elected to the chair of Old Testament Exegesis ; 
Dr. W. H. Marquess, President of Westmiuster College, to 
the chair of the English Bible and Biblical Theology ; Dr. 
C. R. Hemphill, of Louisville, to the chair of Systematic 
Theology, aud Dr. T. D. Witherspoon, of Richmond, Ky.. 
to the chair of Homiletics and pastor of theology. 


.... The thirtieth international convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was held last week in In- 
dianapolis. Addresses were made by a number of proml- 
nent persons, including Mr. Wanamaker, General Howard 
and others. The committee on the report of the Inter- 
uational Committee urged an enlargement of their work. 
Seventy-one associations reported pledges, and it was 
found that in all $28,000 had been pledged for furthering - 
the extension of the work of the International Committee.: 
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_...The fifty-seventh anniversary of Union Theological 
Seminary occurred last week. Forty students were gradu- 
ated, of whom three go abroad as foreign missionaries, 
several to the West as home missionaries, one to the South 
as president of a college, while several have pastorates 
nearer the city. Ata meeting of the directors, Prof. C. 
C. McGiffert, of Lane Theological Seminary, was elected to 
the chair of Church History, to succeed Professor Schaff. 
The Rev. William Adams Brown, son of John Crosby 
Brown, Vice President of the Board and grandson of Dr. 
William Adams, was elected instructor in Systematic 
Theology for the term of two years. The report of the 
Seminary will be made as usual to the General Assembly. 








_...The American Missionary Association reports for the 
seven months ending April 30th an income of $184,139 as 
against $250,646 for the previous year. Of this sum $101,- 
000 was from donations, #28,800 from tuitions, $38,700 from 
estates, $10,100 from the United States Government and 
from invested funds. The expenses have been $229,000 of 
which &154,900 were in the South, $29,700 among the In- 
dians and $7,900 for the Chinese. At one time the society 
carried on work in the Mendi district on the West Coast of 
Africa. Since it has confined its attention to the home 
field that portion of its work has been carried on by the 
Mission of the United Brethren. The society continues, how- 
ever to give fundsin aid. During these seven months the 
donations have been $2,296. 


_...The British and Foreign Bible Society not long since 
made advances to the Bible Translation Society, the repre- 
sentative of the Baptist churches, with a view to a reunion 
of the relations that were had until 1833. A practical 
opportunity arose in the necessity for printing the recent 
translation of the Congo New Testament by the Rev. W. 
Holman Bentley. The Bible Society offered to print this, 
rendering the Congo term for immerse and immersion in 
the text on the condition that the Greek term baptize and 
its cognates should be placed immediately after in brackets, 
The Bible Translation Society agreed to this, and now the 
Bible Society is printing this New Testament. Negotia- 
tions on similar lives are being conducted in regard to the 
Oriya version. 


.... The death of: the Rev. Mr. McAIl, so long associated 
with the mission in Paris which bears his name, occurred 
last. week at Glasgow not earlier than was feared, but ear- 
lier than was hoped by the friends and workers who were 
associated with him. Worn out by long, devoted labors 
he had recently returned to his home, where he intended 
still to labor for his ever-beloved mission in Paris by or- 
ganizing and developing the supporting work in Great 
Britain. His work was one of the most extraordinary 
missionary enterprises of the modern Church, both as to 
method and as to results, and was one of the earliest 
movements of the kind undertaken by evangelical Chris- 
tiaus for the redemption of the classes of society who 
seemed wholly lost to the Gospel. We shall hope hereafter 
to find more space for a fuller notice of his life and work. 


.... The Young Women’s Christian Association of Chica- 
gois making a special effort to care for young and respecta- 
ble girls who come alone to that city, secure for them such 
homes as may be fitt'ng and at least direct to suitable 
lodging houses. This work will be under the general care 
of the Travelers’ Aid Department, which the Association 
has carried on for about four years.. Agents wearing a 
blue badge marked “* Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion”? meet the trains to assist any who may need help. 
No charge is made for the service. They are instructed 
not to address strangers, but watch until their badge is 
seen. It is the desire of the Association that those who 
propose to visit the city should, three days before leaving 
home, address the agent, Miss Anson, 5830 Rosalie Court, 
Jackson Park, Chicago, giving the exact date and time of 
starting as well as the railroad they will come over. 


...-The seventieth session of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church was opened 
in New York, May 17th, by a service in the First Church, 
at 123 West Twelfth Street, the Rev. Dr. James D. Steele, 
pastor. The sermon was preached by the Rev. David Mc- 
Kinney, of Cincinnati, the retiring Moderator, on the gen- 
eral subject of the inspiration of the Scriptures. The busi- 
hess sessions opened on the 18th, in the same building. The 
Rev. John Alford, D.D., of Beaver Falls, Penn., was elected 
Moderator. The Sunday question was opened and the 
clerk, the Rev. James Y. Boice, of Philadelphia, was in- 
Structed to send dispatches to President Cleveland and 
President Palmer urging them to defend the Sunday clos- 
ing regulation. Reports on the foreign work, by the Rev. 
Dr. Steele, President of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
Showed considerable advance during the year. Presbyte- 
rial reports also showed good progress. 


--.-The Woman’s Synodical Society for Home Missions 
in the Synod of Illinois has inaugurated a new movement 
to enlist the interest of the young people’s societies East 
and West. Several presbyteries are deeply interested in it. 
Its object is to raise a Columbian offering for the Mary 
Holmes Seminary at Jackson, Miss., the first and only edu- 
cational institution in that State under the care of the 
Freedmen’s Board of the Presbyterian Church. This insti- 
tution, which was opened September 7th, 1892, was dedi- 
cated on Coiumbus day, and already has 168 day and board- 
ing pupils. Before Thanksgiving over 200 applicants had 
been turned away because there was no room, and since 
Christmas very many had come, some of the applicants 
Pleading that, as the cotton was picked, they could go to 
school ; but they had to be turned away as there was no 
room. So great was the need that the Board resolved to 
add another building, a dormitory with large chapel, in- 
creasing the accommodation from 225 to 250 boarders. The 
cost is estimated at $10,000, and it was decided to ask the 
paristian Endeavor and young people’s societies of the 

resbyterian Church to erect this building. It will be 
called “ The Christian Endeavor Hall,” and wi.l appear as 


their Columbian offering. Two $1,000 checks-have been 
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given on the condition of the full amount being raised or 


securely pledged by March 31st, 1894. It is hoped that all 
will unite and do their share in the work. 


....The British and Foreign Bible Society, in its annual 
report, shows that the issues for the past year had been 
4,049,756, an increase over the circulation of the previous 
year of 60,541. The total issues since the formation of the 
Society have been 135,894,552 copies. The sale of Scriptures 
had amounted to $499,165, an increase over the previous 
year of $14,805 ; the free contributions had reached the sum 
of $687,725. The deficits, which had amounted to $335,000, 
had been reduced to $200,000. Reports were presented 
from the different agencies of the Society in all parts of 
the world, special attention being given to the work ac- 
complished in Russia, where the Society employs one hun- 
dred colporters. 


...-For some time there has been considerable anxiety 
felt with regard to the financial position of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle. This was, however, set at rest last Saturday 
by a meeting between the officers of the Tabernacle and 
the creditors, at which it was arranged that the creditors 
should accept twenty-three cents on the dollar, and give 
full quit claims to the church. Dr. Talmage, in addition 
to his check of $16,000, gave really $20,000, accepting a check 
for one dollarin payment of a claim for $10,400 for money 
which he had advanced. The aggregate claims represented 
amounted -to about $90,000. The settlement, according to 
the officers of the Tabernacle, makes its prospects very 
bright; and they claim that the income over and above 
expenses will be large enough to admit of the formation of 
a sinking fund, to be utilized to meet the mortgage of 
$125,000 held by Mr. Russell Sage, and ultimately to cover 
the moral obligation of paying dollar for dollar of the bal- 
ances waived by the creditors in the present adjustment. 


....The annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Great Britain, was held recently in Exeter 
Hall. One of the features of the meeting was the freeing 
of the Association from a mortgage debt amounting to 
$55,000, together with deficits of about $12,500 more. 
The report showed that in ten years the number of centers 
in England and Ireland had increased from 316 to 846, and 
the membership from 45,955 to 83,817. In the metropolitan 
area the membership is 10,269. The statement was made 
that throughout the world there are 4,982 associations, with 
418,972 members. The Archbishop of Canterbury made an 
address in which he emphasized, especially, the terrible 
isolation of a young man’s first week in London, and said 
that the peculiar phenomenon of the age, in his view, was 
indifferentism, one cause for which was, he said, that no- 
body had time to think. He was followed by Dr. Stalker, 
who reported his visit in America, which he called the 
Paradise of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
said that he had come to the conclusion that those in Eng- 
land had lost their way and must go to America to see 
the movement work successfully.” 


....The American Bible Society, at its annual meeting, 
held recently, reported the total receipts for the year to be 
$583,930, of which $5,000 was for permanent investment; 
$243,488 in return for books and on purchase account; 
$83,840 from collections, donations, etc.; $181,498 from lega- 
cies ; $44,499 for rents, aud the remainder from investments 
and miscellaneous sources. The aggregate amount of in- 
vested funds held in trust was stated at $388,961 for general 
purposes, and in addition the Jonathan Burr legacy of 
$31,576, the income of which is to supply the Scriptures in 
raised letters for the blind. There are certain other funds 
amounting to $170,219. The report in regard to transla- 
tions and revisions showed that the trauslation of the Bible 
by the Rev. H. B. Pratt into Spanish has been completed. 
The Book of Psalms has been provided for the Creeks and 
Seminoles; a translation of Genesis and Exodus in the Ruk 
language has been printed; and also a revision of the 
Mpongwe New Testament has been completed, and some 
of the Gospels have been provided in the Fang language. 
Special reference is also made to the completion of the Gil- 
bert Islands version and the printing of the modern Syriac 
Bible. All these are in New York. In Constantinople three 
Gospels have been translated into Kurdish, and the prepa- 
ration of the Ancient Armenian Bible has made progress. 
In Bangkok various portions of the Siamese Scriptures 
have passed through the press, and in China the Board of 
Revisers has continued its work preparing standard edi- 
tions of the Scriptures for the Chinese. There is alsoa 
call from Korea for a new edition of the versiom of 
Mark. The total number of Scriptures printed and pur- 
chased amounts to 1,447,843 volumes, of which 394,057 were 
printed abroad, including 36,906 at Constantinople, 6,000 at 
Beirfat, 244,000 in China, 23,559 in Siam, and the remainder 
in Germany and France. The number of issues from the 
Bible House and in foreign lands was 1,394,863, of which 
410,093 were Bibles, 527,511 New Testaments and 456,564 
portions. The aggregate circulation in foreign lands, in- 
cluding those sent from the Bible House in New York, was 
557,263. The total issues of the Society during seventy- 
seven years amount to 56,926,771 copies. The reports of the 
agencies for supplyicg the destitute in this land showed 
that out of 434,470 families visited 59,130 were found with- 
out Scriptures. Reference was made to the Society’s 
exhibits at the World’s Fair, including the souvenir edi- 
tions for which orders may be received. The general view 
of operations in foreign countries showed that the most 
satisfactory results of the year are reported from Spanish 
America, where the work is on the increase. The cholera 
in Persia, the war in Venezuela and the hostilities of civil 
authorities in Turkey, Peru and the United States of Co- 
lumbia, have interfered very much with colporter work 
in those lands. In China the Society has lost its agent, the 
Rev. L. N. Wheeler, D.D., who died after only three years 
care of the work. The foreign work has been carried on by 
12 agents and 326colporters. Theexpenditures have been 
$132,602, and the receipts for Scripture sales have been 
$22,235. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be considered 
by usas an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for 
further notice. 


DIEHL’S EXCURSIONS IN GREECE.* 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 














THE appearance of Diehl’s ‘“‘Excursions Archéologiques 
en Gréce,” about three years ago, marked an epoch. 
This was not because it was a great book in itself, It 
was professedly simple and popular. It was rather be- 
cause its appearance marked the end of a stage in arche- 
ological study, the arrival of a time for summing up 
some of the results of the last two decades of work, It 
was a notification to the world that something important 
had been done. 

Apart from Schliemann’s volumes, which had served 
to spread broadcast the results of his work, often in 
premature and immature shape, most of the results of 
excavations inGreece during the period indicated were 
contained either in expensive volumes, like those con- 
taining the account of the work at Olympia and the 
elegant volume of Carapanos, describing his work at 
Dodona, or in archeological periodicals little read by the 
general public. This book is an attempt to make these 
results the common property of laymen. 

It is one of the signs of the times that this book should 
have been followed at intervals of one year, first by 
Dyer’s ‘‘Gods in Greece,” and then by Percy Gard- 
ner’s ‘‘New Chapters in Greek History,” both cover- 
ing in part the same field, and tho written from some- 
what different points of view, evidently inspired by the 
same great events. For are not the discoveries in Greek 
archeology of the last twenty years great events? Were 
Winckelinann or even Karl Otfried Miller to come to 
life again, he would gaze in simple wonder at the con- 
quests of archeology. Nay, even an archeologist who 
died as late as 1875 would, if ushered back to the 
scene of his labors, be just about as much bewildered. 
Since then how rapidly have treatises on Greek art 
and antiquities been growing antiquated! It is with a 
feeling of deep satisfaction that one contemplates the 
few octogenarians like Curtius, Brunn and Rhangabé, 
who have been allowed to see these triumphs with their 


. still living eyes. How old would seem a history of Greek 


art written before the excavations at Olympia or even 
before the clearing up of the Athenian Acropolis in 
1886 and the following years! And as for Mycene, 
Schliemann knew not what he had done when he was 
proclaiming to the world that he had found the tomb of 
Agamemnon. He had really done more. He had brought 
out into the light of day a new world. ‘‘ Mycenwan 
civilization,” as it is now understood, is surely larger 
than the body and the grave of Agamemnon. 

Something of the exultatipn of Kepler over his dis- 
coveries as to the motions of the planets may be per- 
mitted the archeologist of today. In the light of 
Mycenex, Olympia, Delos, the uncovered Athenian Acrop- 
olis, and other places sacred and secular, the gifted 
Greek race marches before us. We know what former 
students had to guess. To be sure, we stand merely at 
the end of one stage, not at the end of a completed work. 
Delphi must soon yield to the French important lessons, 
perhaps much more important than Delos has already 
done. The work of the American School at the Heraion, 
near Mycene, only last year, had important results. 
There is yet more light to break forth. 

The popularity of Diehl’s book marked it for a speedy 
translation into English. It has been customary for 
some time for visitors at the sacred places of Greece to 
be seen with a red covered Baedeker and a yellow paper 
covered Diehl, Miss Perkins is to be congratulated on 
seizing an opportunity. It is an opportunity hardly 
second to that so happily grasped by her countrywoman, 
Miss Sellers, for putting into English the recent work of 
Schuchhardt, which placed before German readers in 
clarified form the permanent results of Schliemann’s 
work, just as the latter was closing it. 

The original work has many excellences, notably one 
which we generally ascribe to the French, a lucid man- 
ner of description, well fitted to popularize the subject. 
One might be tempted to recognize the nationality of 
the book in the prominence given to the work at Delos, 
which covers almost as much space as is given to 
Olympia, as well as in the selection of the temple of 
Apollo Ptoios, in preference to some other places, 
Oropos, for example. 

But, after all, the work of the French at Delos, nota- 
bly that of Homolle, altho it brought to light no sculp- 
ture to arouse the interest excited by the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, the Nike of Paionios, or the gable groups 
and metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, was 
still of the highest importance in its historical results. A 





* EXCURSIONS IN GREECE to Recently Explored Sites of Classical In- 
terest: Mycene, Tiryns, Dodona, Delos, Athens, Olympia, Eleusis, Epi- 
daurus, Tanagra. A Popular Account of the Results of Recent Excava- 
tions. By.CHARLES DIEHL (Late Member of the French Schools of Rome 
and Athens, and Professor at the University of Nancy). Translated by 
Emma R. PERKINS (Headmistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, 
Thetford), with an Introduction by REGINALD STUART POOLE, LL.D, 
With Nine Plans and Forty-one Illustrations. London: H. Grevel & 
Co.: New York: B. Westermann & Co. 18%. Price, $2.00. 
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little national pride in the work of the 
French Archeological School at Athens is 
perfectly justifiable. The book itself is 
an emanation from that School, of which 
the author was a member. To the in- 
fluence of that oldest of all the national 
archeological schools is doubtless due 
much of the excellent service which the 
French have recently rendered to the 
cause of Greek archeology. Collignon’s 
‘History of Greek Sculpture,” which, from 
the half that has already appeared, seems 
likely to be the standard work on the 
subject for years to come, and, as a 
popularizing medium, Duruy’s ‘ History 
of Greece” fairly loaded with illustrations 
from ancient art, are specimens of this 
service. 

But while there is patriotism in the 
book there is no chauvinism, like that 
which has prompted in a very recent 
French book a slur at the *‘ Mecklenburg 
grocer.” The estimate of Schliemann 
(pages 1-7) is just and even generous. 
There is not the slightest trace of a dis- 
position to curtail any German reputation. 
Dérpfeld comes in for his well-earned 
honors. Diehl even goes out of his way 
to give praise to Studniczka, which Miss 
Perkins bas left out in her alteration of 
the footnote (page 126), making it appear 
as if it were one of her own notes. 

As to the work of the translator, it is 
restricted for the most part to putting 
Diehl into excellent English. An illus- 
tration is sometimes adapted to English 
readers; ¢.g., on page 7, Browning and 


Lewis Morris are substituted for Racine’ 


and Offenbach. The original is sometimes 
much abridged, as, on page 73,-about Do- 
dona. Footnotes are freely added, and 
the lists of authorities at the beginnings 
of chapters are enlarged. There is, how- 
ever, one addition, of which the transla- 
tor does not speak in her preface, for 
which we are under very great obligations 
te her. To the plans of sites given by 
Diehl she has added forty-one illustra- 
tions, without which the discus-ion would 


-in many cases be nearly unintelligible to 


the large class who have the object under 
discussion before neither their bodily eye 
nor their mental vision, The indispensa- 
bility of illustrations in works dealing 
with objects of art is getting to be well 
understood. Perhaps the only reason 
why Diehl himself gave none was that he 
did not know where to stopif he once be- 
gan. But this is, of course, no adequate 
excuse, 

A few points in which the work of the 
translator needs correction may be men- 
tioned. The illustration on page 251 
represents, as the text demands, the Mas- 
simi Palace copy of Myron’s *‘ Discobolos,” 
but is carelessly designated as the ‘‘ Vati- 
can Copy.” The following passage (page 
245), is very strange: 

“Fighting with the cestus was an ex- 
tremely cruel and barbarous kind of wres- 
tling, of which boxing may offer a very 
much softened resemblance. In this kind 
of pugilism the athletes wound round their 
hands strips of leather studded with nails 
or small plates of lead—an equipment 
shown in the “ Wrestler” of the Dresden 
Museum. Thus armed, the combatants 


- fell upon each other, and struck the most 


terrible blows, coming out of the struggle 
in avery much battered condition in con- 
sequence.”’ 

Probably no one buta woman—no offense 
is intended—could have given this descrip. 
tion and called it ‘‘ wrestling.” The error 
doubtiess arose from the excessive devo- 
tion to the literal meaning of lutte and 
lutteur. And yet, as luttes is translated 
contests on page 243 the error here seems 
almost inexplicable. Perhaps it is entirely 
unnecessary to remind one of the absurd- 
ity of a man’s wrestling at all with his 
hand done up in the manner described, or 
to call attention to the fact that the 
*** Wrestler’ of the Dresden Museum” is 
correctly cataloged as a boxer. 

The following passage (page 282), de- 
scriptive of the Heraion at Olympia, *‘in 
the interior engaged columns along the 
side walls of the cella formed a series of 
recesses and took the place of the rows 
of pillars,” showed the translator ‘‘ wres- 
tling” unsuccessfully with the French, 
which expresses, perhaps a little too 
idiomatically the fact that walls terminat- 
ing in pillars shot out from the long sides 





of the cella where one expected a row 
of detached columns along each long side. 

It is hardly worth while to record mis- 
prints, of which, bappily, there are very 
few. Perhaps an exception may be made 
in the case of Teetwus (page 185), for 
Tektaios of the French edition, where 
Nemesis overtook the translator for trying 
to give a good Greek name a Latin form. 
It may take us some time to get rid of 
this nonsense when Murray in his new 
‘History of Greek Sculpture” writes 
‘* Samus” and ‘ Lesbus.” 

Would it not be fair to insist upon the 
duty of a translator to avoid perpetuating 
positive errors’ The translator can al- 
ways do this by acting in concert with 
the author. A few errors may be noted 
which ought not to have been allowed to 
go tranquilly on their way in the English 
edition. 

On page 10 ‘‘a second circuit nearly 
thirty, feet high” inside the citadel wall 
of Mycenz is spoken of. This can hardly 
refer to anything else than the great re- 
taining walls, which do not form a cir- 
cuit (enceinte) and are marked even on 
Diehl’s plan, mur desouténement. On the 
same page the Treasury of Athens is 
spoken of as a ‘*‘Cyclopean building.” 
This is an unusual extension of the some- 
what elastic term *‘ Cyclopean,” and does 
not barmonize with the definition of this 
term given on the same page. 

On page 14 the inclosure of Schlie- 
mann’s ‘‘ agora” at Mycenz is spoken of 
as forming a ‘‘bench or seat.” Diehl’s 
banc probably means this; but the idea 
at first entertained by Schliemann, that 
the elders sat on this, is now generally 
discredited. They would probably have 
looked singular, and certainly have been 
very uncomfortable taking a long session 
on a bench four feet high, their feet not 
coming anywhere near the ground, 

On page 16 it is said that as Schliemann 
went on digging ‘‘ there appeared a sec- 
ond tomb at a depth of fifteen feet below 
the level of the rock.” This would imply 
that Schliemann had to dig away fifteen 
feet of rock before he found the tomb, 
which was not the case. It was clearly 
enough a grave before the workmen got 
down to the bottom of the rock-cut shaft. 
Schliemann’s own account is much more 
precise. He says (‘‘ Mycenwz,” page 155): 

“Ata depth of fifteen feet below the level 

of the rock, or of twenty-five feet below the 
former surface of the ground, as I found it 
when I began the excavations, I reached a 
layer of pebbles, below which I found, at a 
distance of three feet from each other, the 
remains of three human bodies,” 
It would seem to be a duty to indicate 
somewhere, if only in a footnote, in the 
discussion on pages 19, 20, that the 
cramped position of the bodies, in which 
Schliemann saw traces of criminal neg- 
lect, has been explained by Dorpfeld as 
due to the caving in of the slabs put 
across the top of the grave; and that the 
traces of cremation, in which Gladstone 
saw signs of Orestes’s supplementary in- 
terment of the bodies, have proved alto- 
gether elusive on close examination. It 
is, at least, liable to mislead when speak- 
ing of Mycenxw (page 38) to allude to 
the Heraion as near Argos, when it is 
more than twice as remote from Argos as 
from Mycenw itself. 

That ‘the palace of Tiryns is con- 
temporary with the beehive tombs of 
Mycenz” (page 61) is a doctrine that 
would make Schliemann’s shaft graves 
(v hich are clearly older than the beehive 
tombs) older than the palace of Tiryns. 
This is surely contrary to the received 
opinion. Diehl is not quite consistent in 
the matter of dates. He puts Tiryns 
(page 40) in the ‘‘ thirteenth or the twelfth 
century,” while on page 46 he speaks of 
the palace as ‘‘erected some thirteen or 
fourteen centuries before our era.” 

What mountains can be referred to in 
the phrase (page 226) ‘‘those bare and 
lofty mountains where the olive alone 
breaks the monotony”? Parnes and Pen- 
telikos have just been mentioned. Olives 
are conspicuous by their absence there. 

To make Alkamenes a forerunner of 
Phidias (page 267) is a reversal of received 
chronology which can only be accounted 
for by the hesitation which Diehl shows 
to cast aside the whole story told to 





Pausaniag at Olympia, of the connection 
of Alkamenes and Paionios with the 
sculptures of the two pediments of the 
temple of Zeus. Collignon, in his ‘‘History 
of Greek Sculpture” repudiates the story 
without hesitation. 

On page 133 we read ‘‘ the law forbade 
that the purified town should be defiled 
by any sentence of death until the return 
of the vessel.” It was not, however, the 
sentence but the execution of it that 
brought defilement. The well-known 
case of Socrates shows us that. 

One has to say ‘‘ probably” and “ per- 
haps” so often in archeological descrip- 
tions that there is a great temptation to 
slip in a *‘ doubtless” when one can; but 
the statement (page 334) in regard to the 
curious circular crypt of the Tholos at 
Epidauros, shaped like a ‘‘ pigs-in-clover” 
puzzle, that it ‘‘no doubt formed a reser- 
voir fed by the sacred spring,” is a poor 
place for taking the attitude of certainty. 
Notwithstanding the late confident pro- 
mulgation of this view by two members of 
the French School at Athens, it has failed 
to win general acceptance. Dé6rpfeld, for 
example, still prefers his conjecture—he 
puts it forth merely as a conjecture—that 
it was the place for keeping the sacred 
serpent. One hardly hears of the sacred 
serpent in Diehl. Of course it is just 
what we might expect, that the old theo- 
ries of hypzthral temples (page 276) and 
a high stage in the theater (page 337) 
sbould still live on in spite of Dérpfeld’s 
deathblows. 

Almost any book might furnish a list of 
‘‘things that one would rather have ex- 
pressed differently.” On page 161 we 
read : ‘*‘ Between Delos and the powerful 
cities of Greece and Asia there was no 
equality, she could expect nothing from 
them but competition and rivalry.” Asif 
‘‘competition and rivalry” were the an- 
tithesis of ‘ equality”! In the descrip- 
tion of Eleusis (page 323), ‘‘ the larger 
Propylwa, with their six Doric columns 
and double front,” would be a confusing 
phrase to one who did not have the plan 
before him, Why not say, ‘‘two fronts 
of six Doric columns each’? 

It would be outside the scope of this 
review to make a list of statements that 
might naturally be challenged ; yet it may 
be permitted to mention two examples 
(viz., p. 387): 


‘Antoninus had a large building erected 
outside the boundaries of the peribolos [at 
Epidauros], in which the dying might at 
least pass their last moments in peace. 
Such refinements of humanity were always 
deemed superfluous in Greece.”’ 

And p. 346: 

‘The priestly wonder-workers whom they 
[the secular physicians at Epidauros] sus- 
pected of quackery.” 


On this latter point a juster view seems 
to be taken by Dyer, who says (‘‘ Gods in 
Greece,” page 234) : 

“Indeed, superstitious as the worship of 
Esculapius was, the most irrefutable proof 
that it was neither wholly nor intolerably 
so is the more than toleration of it by the 
1nost admirable men of Greek and Roman 
medicine.” 


These attempts at suggesting improve- 
ment in a book which does so much credit 
to author, translator and publishers seem 
almost unkind. But to the reader may be 
safely left the discovery and appreciation 
of its many great excellences. This Eng- 
lish edition will be an indispensable book 
for all English-speaking travelers in 
Greece, and will find, instruct and please 
a far wider public than the traveling pub- 
lic. 

HANOVER, N. H. 
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The Independent Treasury of the United 
States: its History, Organization and In- 
fluence. By David Kinley, A. B., Assistant 
in Political Economy in the University of 
Wisconsin. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. Pp 322, $1.50.) This volume is 
the first of a proposed Library of Economics 
and Politics under the Editorship of Prof. 
Richard T. Ely. Professor Kinley has writ- 
ten a full and careful account of a very 
complicated subject. Every page bears 
evidence of thorough research and—what is 
more difficult for a man not in practi- 
cal banking—the influence of theoretical 
finance upon commercial affairs is well 





stated. The drawback tothe popularity of 
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the book lies in the fact that the reasoning 
is at times abstruse to one not already fa- 
miliar with bank methods; but for this 
there is no help, since the subject 
is full of perplexities requiring ap 
instinctive financial sense to find one’s 
way. Yet as society grows older and 
more complex, so much the more im- 
portant must pure finance become. Ey- 
ery effort, therefore, to state any part of 
our problem of national finance in clear 
terms, is heartily to be welcomed. In our 
early national history there were two na. 
tional banks which, for various reasons, 
were unsatisfactory to the people. The 
‘“‘bank war’ waged against the national 
bank by General Jackson is sketched rapid- 
ly but fairly. The failures of State banks 
was followed, in 1846, by the establishment 
of the Indenendent Treasury. Up to this 
time the money of the nation was kept by 
private officers, or as it best could be. 
Much of the opposition of those days to the 
banks and banking methods then preva- 
lent was founded in reason. The Act of 
1846 provided for sub-treasuries and for the 
Federal care of the Government funds, 
Since that date the work of the Treasury 
and the amount of money handled have 
enormously increased, and the main object 
of the present volume is to trace the ef- 
fect of this huge business upon trade, 
First is to be noted the failure of this great 
machinery to help the Federal Government 
when in need of money. The cost of the 
Civil War compelled Secretary Chase to 
turn to banking circles for relief. So the 
National bank system was organized inde- 
pendent of the United States Treasury, 
the function of those banks being to find a 
market for United States loans, and at the 
same times to give the country a safe cur- 
rency. Next, the influence of the independ- 
ent system upon business has been gener- 
ally adverse. Unconsciously the United 
States Treasury ‘‘ manipulates the money 
market” by withdrawing money from cir- 
culation for a time by the payment to it of 
taxes in advance of Government expendi- 
tures. Carefully prepared tables show the 
fluctuations due to the irregular with- 
drawals and payments of money. Pay- 
ments of fall pensions and accumulations 
of money to provide for them, have often 
occurred simultaneously with a demand 
for currency to move thecrops. In crises or 
panics the independent treasury is not ina 
position tohelp. Government has indeed at 
times deposited surplus fundsin the banks to 
relieve stringency or bought its own bonds 
in order to get more money in circulation ; 
but the proceedings are spasmodic, of 
doubtful legality, and,not being carried out 
on definite lines, are inadequate to remedy 
the evils, The Banks of England and Ger- 
many have a national policy in such mat- 
ters far ahead of the United States. The 
truth is, that national revenues and ex 
penditures ought to be arranged through 
banks, under strict conditions, of course. 
So far as the good of the whole people is 
concerned, the national finances need not 
differ in treatment from those of a private 
merchant, except as to their magnitude. 
The Federal income and outgo should be 
made through banks in order not to inter- 
fere with commerce by alternate contrac- 
tion and expansion of the amount of cur- 
rency available for business. Professor 
Kinley gives a very brief description of the 
workings of national finances and revenue 
in Great Britain, France and Germany. 
But as these workings constitute an 
object lesson of great importance in dem- 
onstrating that there is a better way 
than our present system, it would 
have been better had an entire chapter 
been devoted to the financial systems of 
Europe. This is the least satisfactory part 
of the book. Professor Kinley rightly 
argues that any change from the present 
method must be in the direction of using 
existing institutions, rather than in crea- 
ting an entirely new fiscal system. Hence 
he approves of dividing the country into 
districts and making the bank clearing 
houses of each district a sort of sub-treas- 
ury for the receiving of Government money 
and the paying out of the same on demand. 
Our currency could at the same time be 
issued by these same clearing-house banks 
under Government restrictions. The Fed- 
eral Government could then cease doing 
its own money business, could keep all 
funds accessible to the demand for business 
loans, and could create a system of banks 
which could be relied upon to help it outin 
any temporary shortage. 

We have received the first issue of the 
new critical editiors of The Sacred Books of 
the Old Testament in Hebrew, edited by 
Prof. Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. This figst portion to appear is the 
Book of Job, ang it gives a fair illustration 
of what may ae expected yf the whole val: 
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ume. The first object is to give a critical 
Hebrew text. It is well known that no 
such critical text of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment has ever been printed as we are 
familiar with in the case of the Greek New 
Testament. Frr the New Testament Gries- 
pach, Lachmann, Tischendorf and Westcott 
and Hort have made us familiar with the 
application of textual criticism, depend- 
ing upon the collation of manuscripts, the 
comparison of versions, the citations of the 
Fathers and judicious conjecture. For the 
Old Testament the critical apparatus is 
much more limited. Since the synagog of 
Jamnia fixed the Hebrew text and destroy- 
ed all texts which differed from their not 
very critical exemplar, we have had practi- 
cally but ene single text, that which they 
agreed upon. It was just as if we had but 
asingle manuscript. That msnuscriptc of 
an earlier date than the first century con- 
tained very considerable variations is abso- 
lutely certain from the Septuagint, which 
is now the chief source of authority as to 
the condition of the primitive text. It can- 
not be imagined that the critics of Jamnia 
had any real sense of critical prin- 
ciples, and there are many passages 
where the Septuagint offers a demonstrably 
preferable text ; besides many others where 
the present readings offer but a very con- 
fused sense, and have suffered by glosses 
which have been inserted from the margin 
or from other additions which go back of 
any critical authority. Itis this fact which 
makes the work of textual criticism of the 
Old Testament at once so seductive and so 
dangerous. While acritical text has been 
hazarded of a single book, like Jeremiah or 
Genesis, this is the first attempt to apply 
the best available data of criticism to the 
entire Old Testament. This will be done 
by freely omitting and consigning to the 
footnotes what are regarded as later inser 
tions, amending words and verses which 
appear to have suffered by errors of copy- 
ists, and indicating by color the different 
documents which have entered into the 
composition of the book. The difficult col- 
or problem has been admirably managed by 
a new device, for which we are indebted to 
Professor Haupt, by which the whole He- 
brew text is clearly printed in black and 
then blocks of transparent color are im- 
posed over those lines or sections which it 
isdesired to distinguish from the main 
body of the text. Thusin this Book of Job 
blue indicates parallel compositions ; green 
polemical interpolations directed against 
the tendency of the poem : and red, correct- 
ing interpolations conforming the speeches 
of Job to the spirit of the orthodox 
doctrine of retribution. The speech 
of Elihu is put in green as an ap- 
pendix; the poetical passages are, of 
course, printed as such, and diacritical 
marks indicate where textual changes have 
been made. The text thus edited is fol- 
lowed by very brief notes which describe 
the changes made. The text is printed 
without vowel points or accents, and it is 
believed that it will be convenient for class- 
room purposes, It will be seen that this is 
not a work for those who believe that the 
Hebrew received text is to be protected 
against the critics more carefully than the 
received Greek text. Within the lines of 
the method laid down Professor Siegfried, 
of Jena, appears. to have done the work on 
Job with great care and labor. Other por. 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures will follow 
rapidly, edited by European and American 
scholars. Without publishing the entire 
list of contributors, we may note that the 
Pentateuch and Josbua are divided among 
seven English scholars, and that Professor 
Cheyne takes Isaiah. Among German 
scholars, we may mention Budde, who has 
Samuel; Stade, who takes Kings; Cornill, 
who, of course, takes Jeremiah ; Friedrich 
Delitzsch, who takes Jonah; WelJhausen, 
who takes Psalms ; Kamphausen, who takes 
Daniel; Guthe, who takes Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and Kittel, who takes Chronicles. 
Among American scholars we may mention 
Professor Moore, of Andover, who takes 
Judges; Professor Toy, of Harvard, who 
takes Ezekiel ; Professor Brown, of Union 
Seminary, who takes Joel; Professor Mc- 
Curdy, of Toronto, who takes Micah; Presi- 
dent Harper, of Chicago, who takes Zech- 
ariah ; Professor Jastrow, of Philadelphia, 
who takes Lamentations, and Professor 
Haupt, of Baltimore, who takes Ecclesias- 
tes. By the generosity of Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, of this city, it is possible to offer 
these successive parts at the price of $1.00 to 
#1.50 apiece. They are published by the 
Johns Hopkins press, Baltimore, and will 
be issued in both English and German. 


The Meaning and the Method of Life. A 
Search for Religion in Biology. By George 
M. Gould, A.M., M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.” 81. 75.) No one who has 
studied cellular structure with the micro- 
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scope will be astonished at the extraordi- 
nary ferment the revelations of that in- 
strument seem to have thrown Dr. Gould 
into. He says: 

‘For twenty or more years I have despairingly 
ransacked the wisdom of ethnic religious sys- 
tems of philosophy, and of natural theology, and 
lo ! under the microscope I found God at work, 
and ia biology revealing himself so fast and so 
far as fate and his myriad difficulties allowed, 
Self his incarnation and deputy, Duty and In- 
tellect his pleading with the deputy to become 
copartner and helper in the Divinization of the 
World.” ¢ 


The only meaning we can assign to this 
and other similar matter in this volume is 


that his microscopic experience has brought — 


Dr. Gould face to face with the great prob- 
lem of the orderly Cosmos, and the impres- 
sion it makes on him of intelligence is over- 
whelminvg. We do not agree with him that 
all the facts required for an induction 
can be seen under the microscope. 
So far as we can understand Dr. Gould, 
cellular structure is the very laboratory of 
life, but not automatic, its operations being 
presided over by some kind of undefined 
divinity called by him sometimes Biologus 
and sometimes God. A conception of this 
kind might consistently enough be accepted 
under a theistic philosophy which could be 
relied on to support it and carry itout; but 
it will never answer for a philosophy with- 
out a theology behind it. It will either drop 
forthwith into pantheism (philosophic or 
scientific) or it will float about among 
those unfounded and ineffectual illusions 
which are continually claiming to be rec- 
ognized as religions and solutions of the 
great problem of life. 


The Synoptic Problem for English Read- 
ers. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 41,25.) 
We have no acquaintance with Mr. Alfred 
J. Jolley, the author of this frank and in- 
teresting volume. He has evidently made 
a close study of the contributions of the 
moderately conservative German, Dr. Ber- 
nard Weiss, to the solution of the Synop- 
tical problem which he presents in this 
book to English readers in a lucid and, in 
many respects, ingenious form. His the- 
ory, stated briefly, is that immediately 
after the crucifixion the facts of our Lord’s 
history came into an atmosphere which 
may be described as one whose first phase 
was personal reminiscences with a touch 
of tradition; and in the course of the next 
fifty years, as the eye-witnesses died, it 
changed into an atmosphere of tradition, 
with a few traces here and there of personal 
reminiscence; that, as far as the three 
Synoptics are concerned (excluding John), 
James, Peter and Paul were the sources of 
Apostolic authority, followed somewhat. 
later by a very simple primitive Gospel, 
direct traces of which may be identified in 
Mark—which is the oldest of the three— 
and in Matthew and in Luke, both directly 
and indirectly, through Mark. «They exist 
also in Luke in combination with traces of 
an Ebionite Gospel, which is wholly lost. 
The author states briefly the grounds on 
which this theory rests. In his view, how- 
ever, the strongest argument for it is that 
it fits the complexities of the case, and pre- 
sents a solution of the difficulties of the 
synoptical problem, tho it does so at the 
expense of admitting that one synoptic 
distrusted every other synoptic, altered his 
statements, and that they all fall into flat 
contradiction with one another. Moreover, 
the assertion that this theory has the ad- 
vantage of solving the problem is only true 
when strictly limited to the three synoptic- 
al Gospels. When the range is extended 
and we begin to examine the relation of 
the Acts, of the Pauline Epistles and of the 
Gospel of John to the subject, this solution 
grows very difficult and misty. 


Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler, and the 
Military Supremacy of Revolutionary 
France. By William O'Connor Morris. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50 ) 
This latest volume in the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations” Series is a pleasing pupular book 
written from a not altogether consistent 
view of the subject ; for example, the im- 
pressions of Wellington as a soldier in the 
chapter on his campaign in Spain and Por. 
tugal, and particularly in the defense of the 
Torres Vedras lines, is very different from 
that given of him in the campaign at Wa- 
terloo. Nor is the account of Napoleon 
wholly consistent. Its general attitude 
toward Napoleon may be described as one 
of extreme apology on all important mat- 
ters, modified by rather insignificant con- 
cessions on minor points. A good example 
is the apologetic account of the divorce of 
Josephine, with its strictures first on Jo- 
sephine and then on Marie Louise. The mili- 
tary criticism of the book has no particular 
value. Poorest of all is the account of the 
battle of Waterloo. That of Leipzig is 
better, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In the June Scribner Mrs. Burnett 
concludes her autobiographical story of 
girl life, ‘‘ The OneI Knew the Best of All,” 
bringing the narrative to the time of the 
publication of her first magazine stories. 


.---In the famous Zwickau Library in 
Saxony, so rich in manuscripts of the 
Reformation era, some new finds have been 
made. The most interesting of these isa 
complete list of the writings of the Nurn- 
berg poet and shoemaker, Hans Sachs, 
written by his own hands, 


....The two rival or distinct exhibitions 
of Meissonier’s works in Paris and the one 
held later in London have called out an 
interesting article on ‘‘ Meissonier”’ in The 
Portfolio for May, by Mr. Hamerton, its 
editer, as also the article on the same 
painter in our issue of this week by Mr. W. 
C. Ward. 


.. The Boston Art Students’ Association 
publishes a series of pamphlets, made up 
of art notes of talks delivered before the 
Association the past season by Messrs. J. 
B. Millet, F. P. Vinton, Joseph L. Smith, 
Edmund H. Garrett, Henry Sandham, ©. 
Howard Walker, Thomas Allen, Charles 
H. Woodbury, and Miss Helen F. Pettes. 


..“*The Simple Adventures of a Mem- 
sahib”’ is the title of a new book by Miss 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, author of “ An 
American Girl in London,” which will soon 
be published by D. Appleton & Co. The 
same publishers are about to bring out 
“ Appleton’s Guide to Alaska and the 
Northwest Coast,’”’ by Miss E. R. Scidmore. 


..The Magazine of Art for June con- 
tains a short article by Prof. Flinders Pe- 
trie, enriched with a few illustrations of 
Egyptian decorative art found in the exca- 
vations recently carried on by him at Tel- 
el-Amarna. These illustrations belong to 
a brief period not far from 1400 B.c.,- just 
before the decadence of the Ramesside age ; 
and they show a free imitation of nature, 
quite unusual in Egyptian art. 


..A new work of prominence on the 
Pentateuchal problem is Der Pentateuch, 
Abhandlungen gu seiner Entstehunasge- 
schichte, by Prof. Dr. Klostermann, of Kiel. 
This volume consists of a collection of the 
articles published during the last two years 
in Neue Kirehliche Zeitschrift, of Munich, 
and combats in a most determined manner 
the current documentary theory of the 
Pentateuch, to propose another in its place. 


..Germany is still the paradise of the 
book maker and book reader. The Leipzig 
Board of Trade reports, that during the 
year 1891 no fewer than 21,279 books were 
published in Germany. The increase of 
the literary activity of the Fatherland can 
be judged from the fact that in 1871 the 
publishing houses reported only 10,664 
books. Germany publishes more books than 
England, France and the United States 
together. 


.-A number of German University and 
other larger libraries have introduced a 
system of loaning such books as are found 
in one collection and not in another. Sucha 
system isin vogue in Berlin, as also between 
the Berlin University Library and the 
Pauli Library at Munster and the Lyceum 
Library at Braunsberg, and between the 
Universities of Giéttingen and Marburg. 
For each book loaned a charge of twenty 
pfennig is made, in one case, between Bonn 
and Miinster only 10 pfennig. As a rule 
books can be kept three weeks and journals 
one week. 


.-The late Miss Lucy Larcom, while 
teaching in the Wheaton Seminary, Norton, 
Mass., founded a monthly magazine, mod- 
estly named by her The Rushlight, which 
since then has been continued by the school. 
Anextra bound number of the magazine 
will be issued in the autumn as a memorial 
of Miss Larcom. To this her friends and 
old pupils are invited to contribute recol- 
lections, anecdotes, letters or helpful bio- 
graphical material of any sort. Address 
The Rushlight, Norton, Mass., or THE INDE- 
PENDENT, for Miss Susan Hayes Ward, who 
will edit the memorial. 


..An amusing paragraph, designed to 
show the comparative proportions of ma- 
trons and spinsters among women writers, 
and purporting to be copied from the Bos- 
ton Journal, has been published in the 
New York World. In this apportionment 
of honors some one has_ blundered, since 
more than twenty names of married women, 
among them well-known writers such as 
Mesdames Terhune, Van Rensselaer, Thax- 
ter, Fields, Foo.e, Teufel and Walford— 
some, even with the title ‘“ Mrs.” prefixed 
to their names, have been set down as 
spinsters; while Miss Dora Read Goodale, 

iss Grace Denio Litchfield and other. 
maiden ladies are classed as matrons, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 
Popular Science Monthly 
FOR JUNE. 





Irrigation in ne Arid States. By CHARLES 
HOWARD SHINN. (Illustrated.) Describes prac- 
tical irrigating operations and their results, with 
the aid of many illustrations. 


The Ceremonial Use of Tobacco. By Joan 
HAWEINS. An account of the use of tobaccco as 
incense aud sacr'fice and in tne operations of seers 
and medicine-men. 


An  Eibuele ical Study of the Yuruks. By 
ALCIDE T. bth D’ANDRIA. (Illustrated.) A popu- 
lar description of a wandertug people in Turkey 
with pictures showing their features, dress an 
dwellings. 


Modern Miracles. By Prof. E. P. EVANS. De- 
scribes some of the astonishing feats of Arabian 
and Hindu fakirs. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 
THE PHENOMENA OF DEATH IN BA1TLE; THE RB 
VIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT; ADAPTATIONS OF S€EDS 
AND FRUITS; WHY GROW OLD? CHILDREN’S QUES- 
TIONS; EAST CENTRAL AFRICAN CUSTOMS; THE 
BAY OF FUNDY TIDES AND MARSHES; S&ETCH OF 
SiR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. (With Portrait.) 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO. NEW YORK, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


0” Story by the author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 
Grisly Grisell 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘‘ Unknown to His- 
tory,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
By the Same Author. 


Strolling Players 
A Harmony of Contrasts. By CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL R. COLE- 
RIDGE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New 


Now Ready. In One V “olume, 
8vo, $1.75. 


The Complete Poetical 
and Dramatic Works 
of Coleridge 


Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, 
by DyKES CAMPBELL. With Portrait, 
Large crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Large Crown 


Wniform with the 10-Volume Edition of 
Jane Austen’s Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne Bronte 


In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 
Illustrations in Photogravure, after 
drawings by H.S. GREIG. Price, $1.00 
each. To be issued monthly. 

Now ready. Vols. land2. JANE EYRE. 

2 vols., $1.00 each. 


A New Book by F. Anstey. 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen 
By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,’ 
etc. With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 
$1.25 se 
Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Great Chin Episode 


By PAUL CUSHING, author of ‘‘Cut by His 
Own Diamond,”’ ete, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Just Published. 12mo, Cloth, #1,50, 


Verbum Dei 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By 
RoBertT F. Horton, M.A., author of 
“ Revelation and the Bible,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


* Asa preacher he is certainly one of the strongest, 
and ablest,if not the strongest and ablest, of the 
preachers whom we have been glad to welcome occa- 
sionally from England. His thonght is deep, though 
clothed in the plainest -e 1 and nts diction 
s elegant and refined. His mind is of a strongly 
ogic al cast, welding his thought into an unbreakable 
hain,”—Zion’s Herald. 


Just Published. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Survivals in Christianity 


Studies in the Theology of Divine Imma- 
nence By the Rev. CHARLES JAMES 
Woop. 12 2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Mr. Wood's lectures reveal him as an exce a. 

—— clear thinker and able writer, and, if we mistake 
, he will soon receive the recognition as an origi- 

nal’ investigator of religious problems which these 
lectures show him to deserve. The whole volume is 
eminently readable, and its appearance introduces 
to the world a thinker who, it is to be hoped, will be 
heard from again ere long.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Skeptics of the Ital- 


ian Renaissance. 


By JOHN OWEN, Rector of Kast Anstey, 
Devon. 8vo. cloth, $3.50. 


** Book Reviews,” a Monthly Journal de- 
voted to New and Current Publications. 
Price, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 
cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


The Arctic Problem 


* AND 
NARRATIVE OF THE PEAKY 
RELIEF EXPEDITION. 

By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN, 


Leader of the Peary Relicf Expedition, President of 
the Geographical Club of Philadelphia, 


Popular Edition, profusely illustrated, cloth, price 
$1.25; Polychrome Edition, 21 plates, plain and in 
tint, bound in half vegetable vellum, price $3.00, 


For sale by all booksellers , or will be sent, 
by the publishers on reccipt of the price. 


The Contemporary Publishing Co., 
628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
‘nk Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 
By preventing too much ink from ad- 
hering to the pen the busy scribbler is not 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. An clegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 24 Warren St., New York 


post paid, 





















Recent Important Books. 





A new volume in Herbert Spencer’s System 
of Synthetic Philosophy. 


The Principles of Ethics. 
Vol. Il. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00, 


This volume consists of three parts, the first of 
which, * Justice,” has been previously published sep- 
arately. The parts which the author has now com- 
pleted are entitled respectively “ Negative Benefi- 
cence” and “ Positive Beneficence.” (For conven- 
lence of those who already possess the first part, 
the two others are bound together in a separate vol- 
ume; price, $1.25.) 

In ine complete “* Prine tates of Ethics” the reader 
possesses one of the most able and at the same time 
lucid interpretations of modern philosophical 
thought. In familiar language and entertaining 
style, with no tendency toward abstruseness, the 
author deals with his subject in nearly one hundred 
brief chapters, discussing such topics as “Good and 
Bad Conduct,” * Ways of Judging Conduct,” “Con- 
cillation,” “The Confusion of Ethical Thought,” 
“ Revenge,” “ Justice,” ‘ Generosity,” “* Veracity,’» 
“Chastity,” “* Culture,” “ Amusements,” “Marriage,”’ 
“ Parenthood,” * Animal Ethics,” “ Human Justice,” 
“The Richt of Property,” “The Rights of Women,” 
“The Rights of Children,” “The Nature of the 
State,” “* The Duties of the State,” “ Pecuniary Aid to 
Kelatives and Friends,’ ** Kelief of the Poor,” “ Po- 
litical Beneficence,” etc. A detailed list of chapter- 
titles of all the velumes of the Synthetic Philosophy 
Series will be sent to any address on request. 


Volumes I and II of “The Principles of 
Ethics,” 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Palaeography. 


By EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON, D.C.L., 


Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum. No. 70, International Scien- 
tific Series. 12mo. Cloth, #2.00. 


This volume outlines a history of the Greek and 
Latin alphabets, and descriptions of various writing 
instruments, materials used to receive writing, 
forms of books, abbreviations and contractions 
numerals, etc., related to the study of Roman and 
Grecian documents. A valuable index is appended. 


Laws and Properties of 
Matter. 


By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. A new 
volume in the Modern Science Series, 
edited by Sir JoHN LuBBOCK. 12mo., 
Cloth, $1.00, 


This book, while not pretending to be a complete 
treatise, aims at making clear to one who wishes to 
understand something of physics the meaning of the 
terms applied to matter, and the principal properties 
it possesses. 


Send for Appletons’ List of Latest Publications, con- 
taining descriptions of numerous important hooks of 
the past three months. Mailed free on request. 


D. APPLETON &CO., 
1,3 & 5 Bonp StreET, NEw YorK. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stanipes). 


UMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray and =~ flemedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S 
8. LONG & Co., 10143 Arch St., Philadel Pa. 
tS one shonld rend this little honw."—Athenwum 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC, 


The Paragon 







College Projector 
FOR INGANDESCENT 
ARC-LIGHT. 


Both Direct and Alternating Electric 
Current. 
Is Absolutely Steady and Regular. 


Send for catalogue to. 
QUEEN «& CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A successful picture is beyond all price; 
a bad picture is the most valueless of ali 
pocr property. Mr. Rockwood gives his 
personal attention to the posing of sitters, 
at his new establishment, 1440 Broadway 
(40th St.), N. Y., and insures by his studies 
abroad and experience at home (a quarter 
ofa age peed !) portraits that are valuable as 
works of art. 








WORLD'S FAIR LITERATURE, | § 


ITS CATALOGUES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 
BOOKS, MAPS, GUIDES, ETC. 
We supply any and all of them postpaid to any ad- 
dress. Write for List to 
THE PUBLISHERS UNION, 
_ Chicago, 7 c lark Street. 


APPLETONS’ 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, 


Containing the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada. With 
a full Gazetteer and Indexes, and an [|lus- 
trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses. 


The need of a“new and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fail to be appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the humerous tduitions to our - 
ic tt knowledge that the past few years have wit- 
nessed. In political no less than in physical geo Ta- 
phy a marked development has taken plece, which 
renders obsolete the great pooped of the existing 
plates. inthe preparation of this volume the publish- 
ers have had before them continually the single 
purpose of presenting to the public a work that shall 
in all respects rank with the best European geograph 
ical publications, and to this end no labor or expense 
has been spared in any oneof its departments. 


Descriptive circulars sent to any address on request, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 Bond STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SUNNY S|DE SONGS 


THE 








NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Dr. W. H, DOANE, * 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 
Price, $30 per 100. 

Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by 

Specimen Pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


16 East 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 


By IRA D. SANKEY,J.WILLIS BAERand WM.SHAW. 
#25 per 100. Sc. per Copy extra by Post. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 
The BigLow & MAIN Co.,, New York’and Chicago. 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


or 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 5 & 6 
COMBINED, 


will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, He says it is the 
best of the Gospel Hymn series, 


Words and Music Edition, Boards..... $45 per 100. 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards.$60 “ 100. 


Words onl 
had at le 


The Biglow & Main 0o| The John Church Oo 


WE. Sth St., New York. 8. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cin. 


BOOK 


Mail, 


y at 5, 10, and 20 cents per copy may also be 
ing Book and Music Stores. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. | 1. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
TOR CuwLDRENS 74% 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5cents 
each by mail $4 per 100 by oupreee. pmol pt prepaid. 


BIGLOW AND ™ 


ME 
81 Randolph | St. Chicago, 76 E. 9th St., ‘New York. 


MUSIC DON 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25 cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo. F. Rootand ¢. ¢ 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
every thing in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, «a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; apecial termes to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
FISCE OS 90 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED,’ 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 




















THE SAFE SIDE. 


A Theistic Refutation of the 
Divinity of Christ. 


The Rev. Dr. Edwin Cone Bissell, recently ap- 
pentet to the chair of Old Testament Literature and 
egesis in McCormick Theological Seminary, said 
ia h s inaugural address that ‘‘Christianlty and its 
true friends are the anny of free eyes. Biblical 
ty wees has no terrors for the Christian disciple. 
He freely submits to all tests which true scholarship 
may impose. We discard apologetics that do not 
uare with the rules of logic. 
ev. Henry Ward Beecher sald of Christianity that 
a what could be swept away ought to be swept 
wa 


a 

2 Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage once referred to the need 
of understanding the “ anatomy of sin.’ 

Hon, Andrew Dixon White, referring to The Safe 
Side, writes that such labors “ render great service to 
Cc arestinntty itself.’’ 

The Chicago Times closed a lengthy review of The 
Safe Side as follows: “It is a book which, for its mat- 
ter, its thought, to say nothing of its manner, is thor- 
oughly worthy ‘of equally iy atengie and complete refu- 
tation, if any one can ach 

The favorable an given to a small, vrelimi- 
nary edition of this book encouraged me to publish 
this revised, enlarged and improved edition 

In the prospectus, which will be mailed as or- 
dered, is pub ished’ highly Bagge td letters 
from ‘Hon. Andrew Dixon White, ex-President of 
Cornell University; Prof. O. B. Frothingham, Bos- 
ton;’ Judge Henry Booth, Chicago; Prof. Hudson 
Tutte, Berlin Heights, O.; and extracts from re- 


vie 

T HE SAFE SIDE is printed on first-class laid pa- 
ams is bound in best English cloth, with gold letter- 
ng side and back, 12mo, 475 pages. 

Bie price per single cop 1 50, for which price it 
will be sent free to any point in the United States. It 
will be sent 7 express, if practicable, at publisher’s 
special prepaid rates. 


RICHARD M. MITCHELL, 
10 PACIFIC AVENUE, 


Traders Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS |Reminguon' 
New 


County Seat List. Pittabureh. 


T(E LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202  Brosd way. N.Y. 


‘EDUCATION. 


BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A. 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


A home school for boys; genial climate, conntry 
life, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, | Bon Air, Va. 


Boston 10 Ashburton | Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opeus Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


RY N MAWR COL L EGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year 
will be sent on application. 











— 





CORNELL UN IVERSITY 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. Juiy 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, 
French English, Flocution, Philosoj phy, Experimentai 
Psycholo , Pedagogy, History, Political and social 
Science, athematics, Physics, € meeniney. Botany, 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Physical Train- 
ing. Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW, 
For circulars apply te 


_The Registrar, Cornell University, Tthaea, | N.Y. 


ODE ISLAND, Kast Greenwich. 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. FouNnpDED 1802. 
Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay, Steam heat and 
electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. $200 a 
year. Sept. 12. Write for illustrated catalogue. F. 
D. BLAKESLEE, D,D., Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
5th and S6th Streets, New York. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND Ohio. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 27th. For circulars and reports apply to Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 1th, 1894, College course and’ 
excellent preparatory sc hool. Spec — organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memortal Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expenses. For catalogue ad- 
dress SA Pan F. ANDERSON, Principal (lock box 41), 
Rockford, | 


School Property ; for Sale or to Let. 

The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, Terms liberal. 

Inauire of Poughkeepsie Savings Bank 

SEDGW 1€ K INSTITUTE. Great Barrington 
Mass., Berkshire Co.,a strictly select and limited 
home'school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s ey and receive con- 
Se pee one. | E. J. N_LENNEP, Prin. 


sw YORK, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 
Q'¢ L ‘a RS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
8600 a Year, noextras. Limit, 30 boys. 

You don’t believe in sending a boy away from home 
ateight. Are you open to conviction ? 

My pamphlet argues the question. Free ; and par- 
ents concerned had better read it. HENRY Ww. SIGLAR. 

FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEG AURORA. N.Y 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New Building w ith Modern Improvements. 

Session begins a 20, 1893. Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8S. FRISI $KE, D.D., President. 























MASSACHUSETTS, Kast hain oton. 
WILLISTON SEMIN ¥. 


Prepares boys for aha sae or scientific school. 


New laboratories with elec trical plant. All baltcinep 
heated by steam. Fali term open 5 Sept, 7th, 1893. 
rin. 





dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER 
-- WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. ents making $50 Kk. 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., Ags 1117, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Financial. 
COST OF ANTHRACITE COAL. 


THE boasted combination of anthracite 
carriers a year ago, and the recent down- 
fall of the Reading Railroad, its chief 
member, have raised many questions re- 
garding the financial problems which cen- 
ter around hard coal and its public price. 
First it should be said that the Reading 
collapse was financial as distinct from 
commercial. That liquidation was not 
due to the fact of a combination or to any 
failure to advance the price of coal, but 
was brought about by the gigantic and 
absurd schemes which the president of 
the Reading undertook without sufficient 
warrant of success and without the neces- 
sary capital. His attempt to buy control 
of the Boston and Maine and New York 
and New England Railroads on a margin 
by putting up Reading securities as col- 
lateral, alone caused a loss of $1,500,000 
to that company. Mr. McLeod began 
several ambitions projects, while at the 
same time his purchases of coal from the 
Lehigh Valley and from individual oper- 
ators locked up $7,500,000 in coal on hand 
throughout the country. He borrowed 
till the contraction of credits forced a 
receivership. From January, 1892, to 
February, 1893 (the dates of formation of 
the combination and the receivership), the 
wholesale prices for domestic sizes of an- 
thracite were advanced little by little un- 
til now coal is about $1 per ton higher 
than a year ago. The advance would 
have been still greater had not the other 
powerful coal-carrying roads objected. 
The increase during 1892 gave the Reading 
extra money to the amount of perhaps 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000; but this was more 
than swallowed up in Mr. McLeod's 
schemes. Thus far the receivers of the 
Reading have kept up the range of whole- 
sale prices established by Mr. McLeod and, 
so far as can be predicted, there is little 
prospect of seeing anthracite sell at the 
low prices of previous years. Higher 
prices for hard coal have caused resent- 
ment among all consumers, a convention 
of States having been called to devise some 
way, if possible, of breaking up the coal 
combination and causing prices to decline 
to old-time quotations. In view of the 
universal interest felt in the problem, THE 
INDEPENDENT proposes to state the facts 
briefly and to sum up the situation as im- 
partially as possible. 

There is no doubt that prices of anthra- 
cite could for a time be advanced to such 
alevel as to constitute downright extor- 
tion, We say ‘‘for a time” advisedly, 
for it isa mistake to suppose that there is 
nocheck to high prices. Anthracite has 
by no means the monopoly generally sup- 
posed, Bituminous coal is only waiting 
for a chance to supplant it for domestic 
use. Then we have oil and gas, which 
the prudent housewife will substitute for 
hard coal, if its price remains too high for 
a long time. At first people may pay 
something more rather than change fuel, 
but only for a while, meanwhile burning 
less of it. Then, too, a good deal of an- 
thracite is consumed in factories, espe- 
cially in the East, where an increase in 
price would certainly bring in soft coal. 
In short, experience proves that there is 
a decided commercial limit to the price of 
anthracite, a limit beyond which any in- 
crease Causes a more than corresponding 
reduction in the amount used. This 
brings us to a further difficulty. The 
collieries now open are capable of yield- 
ing one-third more hard coal than 
can be sold; for the demand for an- 
thracite grows slowly from year to 
year, but is strictly limited. Hence any 
plan for securing what the companies 
consider a reasonable price requires a 
reduction in output; a high price requires 
such a stoppage in the mines as to affect 
the output seriously, and, if but a small 
quantity is produced, the railroads which 
depend upon hard coal would have little 
to carry and would feel the decrease in 
earnings at once. There cannot be a large 
output, and at the same time very high 
Prices. So, altho extortionate prices 
might succeed for awhile, the coal com- 
panies who tried extortion very long 
Would surely find themselves worse off 


because of the many natural difficulties ; 

they would be killing the golden goose. 

A fair and reasonable price for hard coal 

is a very difficult thing to decide theoret- 

ically. Thearea of hard coal in the United 

States is practically confined to 480 

square miles in Pennsylvania. The coal 

output of this area will run down in fifty 

years, experts tell us, and will become 
practically exhausted in about one hun- 
dred years. From the nature of the case 
anthracite is, in part, a luxury. It isa 
waste of this precious mineral to use an- 
thracite for anything except domestic 
purposes. We ought not to object if its 
price is high enough to check its 
use in manufacturing. Factories should 
use anthracite dust or soft coal which is 
cheap and plentiful. The next generation 
ought to have some of our hard coal saved 
for it. If so, the diminished quantity 
needed annually ought to command a 
price which will pay the miners and a 
fair profit to the operators. The cost of 
mining hard coal in Pennsylvania differs 
in the different regions and in different 
collieries. No exact statement can be 
made, but averages accurate enough for 
our present purpose are attainable. Fora 
number of years the cost of putting hard 
coal on the cars at the mine has averaged 
$1.40 to $1.50 per ton. This cost includes 
only the actual work done, the wages of 
miners, drivers of horses and men at the 
breakers, the cost of pumping, etc. The 
royalty paid varies from about 25 to 45 
cents per ton, the smaller figures being for 
contracts made years ago and the higher 
sums for contracts of recent date. Roy- 
alty is the sum paid to the owner of the 
land by the operating company—we will 
take 30 cents as a fair average. Then 
comes the operating company’s expenses 
after leasing the ground from the owner. 
It costs about $150,000 to open a good 
colliery before a pound of coal is dug out. 
There is always ‘‘ dead work” to be done, 
that term meaning unproductive work in 
timbering and the like. If we include in- 
terest on capital the cost of coal to the 
operator or mining company is about 15 
cents per ton. These amounts make $1.95 
as an average cost of anthracite (domestic 
sizes, not including pea or dust) on the 
cars. We may fairly say that there is no 
profit in coal except at more than $2 a ton 
at the mine. 

Then comes transportation, The Inter- 
state Commission in the Coxe case 
thought that about $1.50 per ton from 
the mines to tidewater was a fair rate, 
the railroads charging about $1.80 for 
that service. The real complaint in that 
case was that the tidewater wholesale 
price was $3.60; after deducting the $1.80 
there remained but $1.80, or less, for the 
operators. The mining companies could 
stand this loss because they were owned 
by the coal-carrying railroads ; but the 
invividual operators, having no railroad 
behind them, were losing money, and 
sued to have the freight rates evened up. 
Now that the tidewater price for domes- 
tic sizes is about $4.50, these operators 
have no complaint. It is asserted by 
them that a price of $4.25 or $4.50 for an- 
thracite wholesale at tidewater is fair, 
Against this contention is the fact that 
the older and stronger companies—the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
and Delaware and Hudson—can make 
money at prices a little under these fig- 
ures. This isthe case because these com- 
panies bought their coal lands long ago, 
cheaply. The Reading is weighted down 
with bonded debt, incurred to purchase 
45% of the anthracite area, in order to 
keep the coal from rival roads. As the 
Reading mines but about about half its 
lands, it has a difficult task to make ends 
meet. Yet it is not altogether fair to take 
the capitalization of the Reading as a 
guide to wholesale coal prices, tho, as a 
matter of fact, there is no ‘‘ water” in 
that capitalization, but rather a heavy 
outlay unwisely made. 


itin 
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...A burning question has been under 
discussion recently by the United States 
general appraisers whether natural gas 
piped into Buffalo, N. Y., from Canada 
should or should not pay revenue duty, A 
decision has been reached that natural 
gas is a crude mineral and is exempt from 











duty, 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


IT is pleasant to note a more cheerful 
feeling in the business world. Several 
causes contributed toward this change, 
chiefly the more seasonable weather and 
the stimulus it afforded to trade, as well 
as the better tone of monetary and finan- 
cial affairs. The large dry goods and 
grocery houses in this city report a dis- 
tinct improvement in collections from the 
West, where there had been much delay, 
as the result of a prolonged winter. Again 
crop reports are more favorable; and 
there is a general sense of relief after the 
last few weeks of apprehension that natu- 
rally reflects itself in an increased activ- 
ity. The dangers of further difficulties 
have been lessened by recent liquidation 
and the relieved tension in the money 
market ; the bubble in the Industrials 
has been pricked, and the evident ten- 
dency to overtrade checked; but the 
remedies applied were severe, and a period 
of rest for recuperation will probably fol- 
low before any permanent change takes 
place. The silver and tariff battle must 
soon be renewed, to the general public 
dissatisfaction ; and the business situation 
itself is not without its uncertainties. We 
have yet to learn what would be the 
effect of the Columbian Exposition failing 
to realize expectations ; not merely finan- 
cially, but asa trade stimulant. This is a 
question that possesses much more im- 
portance in the minds of business men 
than would be supposed. All these con- 
siderations are inducing a degree of cau- 
tion that is wholesome and likely to assist 
in counteracting such drawbacks. Hence, 
the outlook is less doubtful. 

The grain markets have been chiefly 
under the influence of crop rumors, 
These being favorable, the course of 
wheat was downward, the decline being 
accelerated by Western bank failures. 
Foreign grain markets were also weak. 
In New York wheat declined from 78%c, 
to 76§c. for May delivery. Exports were 
light, reaching only 1,449,000 bushels last 
week against 2,269,000 same week last 
year. Visible supply decreased 400,000 
bushels, and now stands at 72,600,000, or 
more than double last year’s total, and 
nearly quadruple the supply this time 
1891, 

Crop estimates are now in fashion, and 
the Cincinnati Price Current, a careful 
authority, places the outside yield of 
wheat at 440,000,000 bushels. The price 
of corn was fairly sustained by the back- 
wardness of planting and the want of a 
favorable start. May corn declined from 
50% to 504c. For oats there was a better ex- 
port demand, and prices rose from 35ic. to 
86}c. May delivery. Provisions continue 
dull, lard being quoted at 10.25c. for city 
and pork at $21.25@25 for mess. In the 
grocery trade a very conservative feeling 
prevails ; and travelers on the road do not 
send in very encouraging reports. Sugar 
is 1-16c. lower at 5c. for granulated. 
Coffee was more active and steady at 
16%c. for Rio No.7. Petroleum declined 
to5.15c. for refined. Tin was active and 
lower at 19.80@19.90c. Ingot copper also 
dropped fractionally to 10.80c. for Lake, 
production showing anincrease. There 
isa moderate demand for pig iron, No. 
I, X. being quoted at $13.50@14. Some 
liberal orders for heavy steel rails have 
been placed at $29, but light sections 
are in slow demand. Lead showed a 
steady advance under Western advices to 
3.85c. for domestic. Speculation in cot- 
ton has been very dull; the reports of 
floods and crop damage offsetting finan- 
cial influences. The demand for wool 
continues very limited. The new clip is 
arriving slowly, and manufacturers buy 
only for immediate requirements. In the 
dry goods trade there has been slightly 
more animation, the activity of the retail 
trade resulting in a moderate reassorting 
demand. Prices, however, are unsteady, 
and buyers are much more conservative 
in their operations than a few months 
ago. Print cloths are down to 3tc. for 
64x64s. Woolen goods remain dull so far 
as new business is concerned. A large 
auction sale of foreign goods occurred last 
week, and this deadened trade. Leading 
woolen mills are still busy filling back 
orders, and there have been surprisingly 





few cancellations considering the changed 
conditions of business. 


The April foreign commerce statement 
was no more unfavorable than expected. 
It showed that we imported $24,371,000 
more merchandise than we exported 
while a year ago the excess of imports was 
$880,000. The April imports and exports 
of merchandise the last three years com- 
pare as follows : 


Excess 
Exports. Imports. Imports 
i basedccsecs $80,612,000 $84,991,000 $24,371,000 
Pe beseceeees 75,954,000 76,341,000 387,000 
, ee 70,906,000 81,275,000 10,369,00 
Pe dedesckcdes 63,523,000 71,902,000 8,379,00 


This unfavorable comparison is more 
the result of diminished exports than in 
creased imports. How much the latter 
were swelled by exhibits for the Colum. 
bian Exposition it is impossible to deter 
mine ; but it is quite safe to assume tha 
these amounted to a considerable sum 
The decline in exports, however, is seri 
ous whatever view may be taken. In 
breadstuffs there was a shrinkage of 
$7,300,000 compared with last year; in 
provisions the lors was almost $3,000,000 
in cotton it was $2,900,000, and im petro- 
leum it amounted to $1,200,000, the total 
loss in these four classes being $14,000,000. 
The net exports of gold in April were $18,- 
300,000 compared with $7,000,000 last year. 
During the ten months of the current 
fiscal year there has been an excess of 
$71,436,000 in merchandise. imports, the 
net exports of gold during that period 
reaching $71,436,000. 


The Steck Exchange responded as read- 
ily to brightening influences last week as 
it did to those that were depressing three 
weeks ago. Values advanced not sharply 
but steadily, and in a manner best calcu- 
lated to restore confidence, Many good 
railroad stocks and bonds are now selling 
lower than at any time since the Baring 
liquidation. The increased earning power 
the better physical condition and the 
stronger position generally of American 
railroads seems to have been entirely over 
looked. Railroad securities have been 
comparatively lost sight of in the crazy 
speculations carried on in the Industrials 
Public attention has been diverted from 
the fact that our railroad properties have 
been growing steadily stronger and more 
valuable. Whenever the tide of specula- 
tion turns it is quite safe to say that rail- 
road shares will quickly regain their 
former popularity. The Industrials re- 
ceived another blow in the withdrawal of 
several members of the Whisky Trust. 
This process of disintegration in this class 
of combinations has but just commenced. 
There is no doubt but that it will contin- 
ue. Experience is demonstrating that 
there is a limit to which concentration 
can be carried in industries spread over 
wide sections of territory, and that many 
of the concerns now operated in the 


various Trusts can be run to _ best 
advantage outside of the combine. How 
the holders of trust certificates will 


come out when the dismembering process 
is completed, remains to be seen. On 
Saturday last five distilleries withdrew 
from the Whisky Trust. Railroad earn- 
ings are very satisfactory. In the second 
week of May 44 roads reported an in- 
crease of 5.34%, and for the first week of 
May 76 roads reported a gain of 4.284. 
These gains, it must be remembered, were 
made at a time when the complaints of 
dull business were particularly severe. Net 
earnings of 181 roads in March have been 
published, and they show a gain of 1%, 
which is not bad, in view of the small 
grain and cotton movement, as well as 
the losses from severe weather conditions, 
Reading affairs are still a subject of unfa- 
vorable discussion in connection with the 
McLeod disclosures; and much interest 
was shown in the new Northern Pacific 
plan for extinguishing the company’s 
floating debt. The Australian bank fail- 
ures exerted less depression than ex- 
pected, for the reason that ultimate losses 
will not be so great as feared. London 
has been somewhat crippled by these de- 
velopments, and unquestionably Euro- 
pean purchases of American stocks were 
checked by the collapse; but this seems 





to have been the only effect here, 
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The money market ruled easier to good 
borrowers. Lenders, however, discrimi- 
nate closely both as to borrowers and 
collateral. Call loans average about 3¢. 
The supply of call money has been greatly 
increased by recent liquidation. Time 
money is firm at 6% for all dates, lenders 
preferring to keep their funds at hand 
instead of locking up in time loans. 
Commercial paper is in large supply, but 
bankers are only taking care of regular 
customers, the rates for best names being 
6}@8¢. Local banks are in exceptionally 
strong condition, as shown by the bank 
statement. There is also less concern 
about the condition of the Treasury and 
gold exports, notwithstanding the latter 
are likely to continue for a further pe- 
riod. Taere is more or less distrust of the 
monetary situation at the West and 
South. In the West the big jobbing 
houses have been large buyers of goods 
this spring at high prices ; and it is feared 
that in event of Western consumptive 
demand falling short of expectations, se- 
rious inconvenience might result, particu- 
larly if money becomes stringent later on. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





May 20. May 13. Increase. 
LLORES. c0ccss0000 ~ Hol, 00 e128, 700 
Specie.........+++ 251,10 70,8u2,900 
Legal lenuers 4 55, TUB, 000 a 
Deposits. 451,565,910 3.817, "300 
Circulation ...... 84, 109 5,633, 500 *44,400 


be- 


The following shows the relation 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specte ....0..c006 $71,251, - 


70,802,900 
l.agai tenders.... 62,851,9 55,708,800 








Total reserve.. 134,093,000 S124 511,50 $7,581, 
Reserve required ‘ 

against dep’ta. 109,670,825 108,716,475 954,350 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MOUS... .6..- +00 17,795,025 6,627,150 
Excess of reserve, May a. 18B2.. 2. cc cccce ceo BIUIDNTD 


“+ Decrease, 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


U. 8, 4a, 1907, rewistered...........cceeccee cee nz 
U.S. 48, 1907, conpon, 
Ext. U.S. 2s, ‘sv, registered 
- Currency 6> 18%.. 
Currency ts, 1806 
Currency ts, 18ui. 
Ourrency 6a, 18% 
Currency 6s, 18% 





T1444 
oll 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The market for sterling was inactive. A 
slightly easier tone in short bills was 
caused by the recent large exports of gold. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as fol- 
lows : 





Bid. 
oe en pees eee eee at 4.8446 
Sight ..... oe sees cece -- 4.89 
Caple transfers. 4.Witg-be 
Commercial long... 4.4 
CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 


bank stocks were as follows 





Bid. 

AMEFICA.....0002000000 205 |Mechanics’....... 
DEGRA WAY..0. 20000002 255 |Me’ch's & Tr 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 1X2. |Mercantile.... 2 
Centra: National..... 5 | Merchants’. 3 
Chase National....... 4W | Me’chis’ Exchange .. 132 
Chemical ...........00 |Metropolitan.......... ) 

Ss bhp beae> | Metropolis. soeeheheben 450 












c itizens’. 
Columbia. 
Commerce 


Nassai. 





|N. ¥Y. County.... 


1W2 
Continental ‘ |N. ¥Y. National Ex.... 13 
Corn Exchange... .. 250 |Ninth National.... 125 
Deposit..... lw |Nineteenth Ward.... 19) 
East River.. 140 |North America 160 








FAfth Avenu 


i \Ortental. 
First Nationa 


250 | Pacific. 
a) |Phenix.. 
- lid | Republic 


Fourth Nat’'l.. . 200 [asemenns seg enaee.. 17 
Gallatin Nat’ \. ee Second N RES : WOU 
German Am. we venth Nat’ emaeate!: 130 
Germania |Sshoe & Leatuer....... 10 
Greenwich...... nag pee National... 12 

anover. eseces DHGHOIAS...ccccces 130 
Leather Manuf.. Sate Se Mie Bascccnss 3 


Lincuoin Nat’l.... .... 
Manhattan..... 185 
Marxet & Falton..... 


Third National. 
| Tradesimen's 
223 | Western Nat 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 20th, were as follows : 









OO eee 400 |Me'chats’ Exchange... 130 
Comaierce...... -- MRgINew Yorh..........00. 282 
i Pocapsepseses > 2 eee 125 
Leather Man'f . 220) |st. Nicholas...... 10 


Madison Squar - ML |Seaboard.... 





Manhattan. INdMa| Snerman... 
paepeate “f= a 
Mech, & Trad 175 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 















Last 
,Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. s. Cate Goageee. Ist pfd.. +100 103 * 
cocce-ccecccces luv 105 - 
Tuurber-Whyiand Co. , oom. eo a wy 
ao. a rr se Ry 
Trow Directory, oun ae _ * 
ao preferred i ee SL 
or ag & Gamble, com .. 116 ae . 
do.  pfa.. ny or ; 
P, ortuara Co. a — » 
ee eS eee 14 17 
Blac« well’ 5 Ber’ Tob. Co., com.... Lig 1i% 16 
American Straw Board Co . WwW 
SPEENNNS OD .cccccccecccrece Wide 
New York Biscuit Co,..... a 45 
Diamond Maton Go.......000008 ooo 0 a 125 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co ...116 iW lit 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
....Judging f:om the annual report of 
the National Bank of Mexico, banking 
business in the city of Mexico must be 
much better than in this city. The bank 
earned on its capital of $8,100,000 $1,839,- 
418 net, paid a 14% dividend to itg 








stuckbolders, $85,000 to the Council of 
Administration. and added $433,941 to its 
reserve fund. making the present total re- 
serve $3,560,554 


..The following stocks, bonds and 
other securities were sold at auction : 





50 shares Lloyds Plate Glass Ins. Co...........216 
5 shares Eighth Avenue Kd. Co.............. 225% 
$500 certificate of indebteduess of the cies 
DE REL EID: occas en cnvseesensieeneesceel 102 
50 sbares Morris and Essex Rd. Co............ 1 
$10,000 P., F. W. and C. Rd. Co. 3d mort. 7% 
ail SNE aed BIC RBIS RET lL 
$1,243.69 Attica and Freedom Rd. Co. stock. $362 
$30,000 U.S. 4% reg. bonds, due 1907.. 112% 
25 shares Phenix io. Co. of Brooklyn. 14 
33 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Cos. . .226 
40 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co...........+.+++ 195 
200 shares Kutgers Fire Ins. Co.............+6+ 121 
2 shares Central Trust Oo0..........:000-scccccce 980 
$800 Dry Dock, E. B’way and Battery Rd. Co 4 
ENED. nsoneenenveneenncesne os. - sesetesseserenl 
100 shares N. Y. Securit and Trust Co........ Fn 
$2,000 yortalo and Erie Rad. 7% manne bonds, 
MT -\-ccubtpascnssabccsbhnbnnsehbenene 11044 


20 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co. 
100 shares Second Ave. 9 Ce. 142% 
$5,000 Hackensack Water organized, a 
mort. 5% guld bonds, due 1058 saneabaneuhen oy 
.Denver, Col. is justified in its me 
opinion of itself. In 1857 the first build- 
ing (a shanty) was erected in Denver. 
Its population then was nil, now, in 1893, 
it is 150,000. The situation of Denver is 
extremely beautiful, as within plain view 
from the city are nearly one hundred 
miles in extent of the Rocky Mountains, 
many of the peaks being continually 
snow-capped. During 1892 the city en- 
joyed a good, steady growth, and building 
operations were very satisfactory indeed, 
The city has improved vastly during the 
past year by reason of extensive public 
improvements, much excellent street pav- 
ing having been accomplished during the 
year, and much is still in progress. Great 
attention also is being given to the estab- 
lishment and beautifying of the parks of 
the city. The manufacturing industries 
of Denver are continually and rapidly in- 
creasing, the figures for 1892 being some- 
what over. $45,000,000. Her manufactur- 
ing industries are well diversified, as they 
naturally would be, Denver being the 
great distributing point for a vast section 
of country extensing in all directions, 
The banking facilities have always been 
sufficient for her needs, the present 
amount of capital and ‘surplus being 
$7,410,000. The bank ae pos the 
year aggregated $265,985,177.79 in- 
crease over the year previous a over 
$27,000,000, The city has one of the most 
efficient street railway services in the 
country ; it is gridironed with car tracks, 
and embraces altogether 1564 miles of 
cable and electric lines. Denver is now 
the greatest railway center west of Sc. 
Louis, having connections in all directions 
with the most important railway lines in 
the country. Denver now owes much of 
its continued, rapid growth to the fact 
that Colorado has become one of the great 
agricultural States, the irrigable lands of 
the State amounting to 4,500,000 acres, 
and the ditches are being rapidly extended 
in all directions. The business blocks and 
public buildings of Denver would shame 
those of any Eastern city of many times 
her size, and scarcely can be excelled any- 
where in the country. Asacity of homes 
Denver also surpasses. One cannot help 
being struck with the vast number of sep- 
arate dwellings of, in many Cases, most 
beautiful architectural types. A large 
number of the houses are built of beauu- 
ful cut stone, and many of them range in 
cost from $50,000 to $100,000, and in some 
cases mucn more. In _ public libraries, 
hospitals, churches, schools and ail the 
elevating accessories of modern civiliza- 
tion Denver leads the way. 











FOR SALE. 
$250,000 


Pine Creek Railway Company 


First Mortgage 6% Bonds, 
DUE 1982. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed by 


New-York Central and Hudson 
River R. R. Co. 


Particulars on application, 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK 8TOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED’ AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT, 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD, 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau Street. N. Y. 
4 POST-OF FICE SQ” ARE, BOSTON, 
_HOU SEK IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO, 





IN 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OPFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 
Building, Philadelphia; Bank Blocs, Denver 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. Municipal and 
Corporate Bon s Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 20 By experience, Correspondence solicited, 
T. B. SWEET, Pres’t, GEO, M. NOBLE, Vice- Pres’t, 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Equitable Building, Denver. Colo. 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 

We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gotd 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeat | 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested anc 
promising large profitsin dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves, 

__Correspondence and personal calls solicited, 


6% G id Bo nd $200,000 worth for sale b 
0 nas Peabody Investment & 
- Boston BIk.. Onds Colo. 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO REN iT for ‘the 
summer, to @ family without small children; 12 
rooms besides bath and laundry; modern built, 
with aqueduct water, gas and atocassoty and 
steam heat; plumbing and drainage perfect: situa- 
tion high, with a verv extensive and beautiful out- 
look, Address P.O. Box 220, Amherst, Mass. Refer- 
ences given and required, 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, | 
19 Kast 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 
Care of Estates and Frepertion, Collection 
o “nis, 


the 
‘rust 


Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, Insurance. 
Special attention given to the Care of Property and 
Collection of Rents. 


ACOMA®::'t, Choice investments 1uade fornon- 

residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 

withinnext year, Lots from 6100 and acre: age from 616 
wards. Improved property rented now for 10 

cent. ides the increase incity and country properties, 

Ranches, meen oh fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 

mining prope! Write KF. Raseell & Co, Tacoma, web. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.; nentioning INDEPEND- 
SNT. 

Ww KITE. FOR PARTIC U LARS. _ 


THE INVESTMENT 
INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


BONDS. | T ovéka, i toe peias Pas 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital, - - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 265,356 18 
INCORPORATED 187°, 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. 


W.E. COFFIN, Treas, 
J. H. BLATR, Sec. 


One. of Americ reat cities. 

Population a Deligntful 

climate. Leads all in transit 

facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing agricul- 
ture 4 eves financial center. REAL Ese. 
T NVESTXMENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on aa Hu, 


THE, CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 
ERLIN, President, 

Home , a ion tn S Sh 

New York Office. Times Building. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


7 PER CENT. Interest Birrmsenemsorty First mort- 
age Portion’ neal Estate securities. 

6TOS ‘ENT. interest School and C ity bonds. 

s TO 10 PER CENT. interest bearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washington. 
Investments made for non-residence. C Jorrespond- 

ence solic aeen. JAMES E. DAVIS & CO., 

No 201 122 Marrison Sc... Portland, | 








Desirable 
6” Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities, 
3 Broad Street (Drexel Building), N. _Y. 
The J upiter-Belmont GOLD 


RTY. DENVER, COLO 








B valuable Trevtise on Colo, Mines mailed on 
application, 





—$_$—___ 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 
The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
protecce a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver. 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for betising purposes, Valuable in. 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


at % to 5 per cent..interest? We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


atGto?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GkO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S.A, 


IF 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 


| OWN Western lands v which do 
not bring a fair income, and 

| you desire to sell, or 

| OWN Western loans which are 


not satisfactory, and you 
vont to sell, or 
Western mortga 
YOu that’ should be foreclose ty oe 
en 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT CO., 
KANSAS ( "TY, ‘Mo. 


__ Fall dese ription” desired. 


The Nai National Park Bank, New ‘York. 


Accounts Seite ited. Buy and_ Sell Foreign (ome sown 
Su ner Facilities for C ones tions. 
SA FET ¥ 


UAI 
COUNTHe AL TO 


AN’ 18 3H, Vice-President. 
ARD E. POOR, Vice-President. 
Gro RGE S. HIC ‘KOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BAL DWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 
DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright. Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant F Sh, George 5. Hart, ¢ tharles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward KE. Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela: 
field, Francis K. Apple ton, Joun Jacob Astor. 





CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT FARMS 


ON INSTALLME ee $s MENTS. WE MAKE A 
Is LINE JPE 

MENTS TO BUYERS. AN EIGHTY 
PAGE BOOK ON CALIFORNIA AND CLIMATIC 
MAP MAILED FR 


densa & WOODSON, 
1206 Chamber of Commerce Building, ¢ ‘hic ALO. 


DO YOU WANT ; 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security 


> . “ 
$4btLUN Invested without a detaaie, PTOMPUY bald. 
74 GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and school 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash, 
_Very highest reference given. 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERNS, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages. 


Homes sold workingmen, payable An 
monthly in-tallments. 

For particulars address 
LAND A\D RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


Weat Superior, Wisconsin. 


14 to 18 





The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest’ 
ment. 

New England Loan & Trust Co., 

160 Broadway, N. Y. 


S. F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers. 
954 W, 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. x. 





LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT, | SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. a 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There ane thousands of people whoregret not having 
bought property in Chicago 3v or 40 years ago. To ® 
-. end vot ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 

opportunities neglected we wist to 
pwd Duta is now where Chicago was 35 years age. 
and Chicago had no natural advantage that Dulu 
has not, and what has been done in C Chicago w 








less time. Wri 








duplica din Duluth in much Write for 
C. E. LOVETT & CO. 
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~ United States 
Slorigage Bo, 


- Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - #2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Bankiug Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
RLES R. HENDERSON ..... President 
hy INTZE.......... Vice President 
NG....2d V. Pres. & Tr. 
ILU..Assist. Trensurer 
See Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
Willlam Babcock, 8S, Frisco, Lather Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., 
William P, Dixon, 
Robert A. Granniss, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, 
Charles RK. Henderson 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G, Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


Chariton T. Lewis, 
ewis a 
Theodore Morford, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Robert Clyphant, 
Edwin Packard 
William W. Richards, 
Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 











6 per cent. Bay City (Mich.) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds, 


Descriptive circular on application, 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


____S2 Cedar Street, N. ¥. 


IT IS AS EASY 


to get 7 per cent, net interest on gold mortgages on 

improved Tacoma property as 4 per cent. East. Write 

for particulars and references whom you know. 
MAYNARD & MAYNARD. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 
Fourt ears’ xperience. 


ourteen 
REFERENCES 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Union, 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company, Uimited, 
For infornation write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


872 Commerce Street, San Antonta, Texaa, 








L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 

Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 


curities worth double the amount loaned thereon, 
Carresnandence aalicited 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PAIRHAVEN, WASH. 
Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 

ments made for t 8. Corr ence solicited 

Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank. New York. N. V 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE, 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1967.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS ve .ciaiy made 
LOANS 











negotfated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 


GEORGE C. CROCKER, Boston, ex-Rail- 
road Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
‘“*Stock and Debt Watering.” ; 

Gen. WAGER SWAYNE, New York City, 
“The Legal Aspect of Railroad Strikes.’ 

E. E. RUSSELL TRATMAN, of New York, 
Fnaineering News, ‘Tracks and Train 
Roads.” 


A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER on the New 
York Central Railroad, ‘“‘ Relation of the 
Brotherhood to the Railroad Companies.”’ 

Those of our readers who desire extra 
copies of the Railroad Number should send 
their orders in advance. 

Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 





names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........ $ 25) Six months........$1 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 2 
Four months...... 1 00 | One year...... a 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber................. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber........... ao 2a 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber....... RT 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........-----+. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 2 cents. 
‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper fo any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 


_of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 


quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magaZines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

— OO 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


In our opinion Omaha, Neb., presents a most grati- 
fying appearance of having had a steady, reliable 
and rapid growth, free from feverish speculation and, 
in consequence, investments on real estate in that 
city are desirable if properly made. George J. Paul, 
of Omaha, offers to make investments for our readers 
on real estute in that city at six and seven per cent. 
on most excellent security. 


A VISIT TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
AT Chicago will be incomplete without “ cooling off” 
somewhere in the lake regions of Wisconsin, North- 
ern Michigan and Minnesota, 

All of the best summer resorts in the Northwest 
can be reached in a few hours’ ride from Chicago via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and the 
Milwaukee & Northern R. R. 

For a complete list of Summer homes and “ How to 
Visit the World’s Fair,” send two-cent stamp, speci- 
fying your desires, toGEO. H,. HEAFFORD, General 
Passenger Agent, CHICAGO, ILL.— Adv. 

. 


SILK WARP CLAIRETTE. 


A LIGHT weight black fabric having all the beau- 
ties and good qualities of an India silk without its 
faults. ain does not hurt it. Dust doesn’t stick to 
it—a shake and all the dust goes. Just the material 
for a cool, durable summer gown. Manufactured by 
B. Priestley & Co., and guaranteed to give satisfactory 





wear. 

Note: Allthe Priestley cloths are stamped, every 5 
yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the 
manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) 

Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
THE other day, in speaking of the improved facill- 
ties for luxurious travel in this country, sald: 


“ We are abandoning the old system of lighting the 
cars with keroseve lamps, and more than half the 
coaches have already been equipped with the most 
improved and the safest system of lighting known in 
this country or Eu: ope. itn the new Pints h lamps 
there can be no possibility of danger from explosion 
or otherwise, as the ———— is all outside of and 
under the car, and in the event of a mishap, the fix- 
—> become detached and the gas escapes into the 
or.” 


The brilliant Pintsch Light, the finest car tllumi- 
nant in existence, now in use on the Union Pacific 














to lender. System, fulfills all the requisite conditions so happily 
Correspondence invited. noted by Mr. Depew.—Adv, 
____ DIVIDEND. OBITUARY. 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, r) 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway. > 
NEw York, May loth, 1893. ) 
The Board of Directors of this company has this 
day declared a dividend of three dollars (83 per share 
payable on and after the first day of July next. 
J he transfer books will be closed on the luth day of 
une at 12 o'clock M., and re-opened on the 3d day of 
July, 195, 
Ky order of the Board. 
J. N. KNAPP, Secretary. 





______ READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 

THE issue of THE INDEPENDENT, for June 
Ist, will be our yearly Railroad Number 
and will maintain our high reputation for 
publishing able papers on this important 
subject. The following persons will con- 
tribute articles upon the subjects named : 
Vv. M. AcwortH, London, England, 
Government Interference in Railway 
Management.” 
,AUGUSTUS SCHOONMAKER, ex-Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, Kingston New 
ork, “Limitation upon Railway Powers.” 
JAMES PEABODY, Editor Chicago Raii- 


Rall Review, “Government Regulation of 
coy Compacts.” 


CCAIN, Auditor of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, * Re- 
duction in Freight Charges.”’ 
oAlarrix S. Knapp, Interstate Commerce 

Ommissioner, Washington, ‘Discrimina- 
tion by Railways.” 
a A. F. WALKER, Chicago (probably), 
Lawcndments of the Interstate Commerce 








GEORGE CHANDLER, M.D., died at Worcester, 
Mass., May 18th, aged 87 years. He was a native of 
Pomfret, Conn., and the son of Major John Wilkes 
Chandler, He entered Brown University, but 
left it to graduate from Union College. In 1831 he 
began practice as a physician in Worcester, anda 
a few years later was made assistant physician of the 
State Lunatic Hospitalin Worcester. From there he 
was called to the charge of the Insane Asylum at 
Concord, N. H., and a few years later he was called 
back, to be the Superintendent of the Worcester Asy- 
lum, He remained in this office for ten years, resign- 
ingin 1856,and from that time devoted himself to 

rivate special practice, to travel and to the histor- 
cal and genealogical studies in which he took so 
much interest, and for which his sufficient wealth 
allowed leisure. He made it his special task to pre- 
pare a genealogy of the Chandler family, as descend- 
ed from William and Annis Chandler, who settled in 
Roxbury in 1637. The volume, a large octavo, was 
oe a, but nearly the whole edition was destroyed 

n the opey toston fire of 1877. He immediately set 
to work to issue a new and enlarged edition, which 
appeared with 1300 pages, and which is confessedly 
the most complete work of the kind ever published in 
the United States. One can hardly estimate the im- 
mense labor and the great amount of travel and 
research which such a compilation cost. He was 
aman of great skill in his profession, and especially 
in that branch to which he gave his active profes- 
sional life. His modesty never allowed him to claim 
any more than was put on him almost against his 
will. He hated all pretense and sham, was the soul 
of honesty and a perfect Christian gentleman. He 
was held in the highest honor among his professional 
brethren and among students of American history, 
among whom he counted his relative and friend, 
=r. Bancroft. He was twice married, his first 
wife being Josephine Rose, of Anti . West Indies, 
by whom he had two daughters, who survive him, 

rs. A. Geo! Bullock, and Mrs. Waldo Lincoln. 
For bis second wife he married the widow of Mr. 
Charles A. Wheeler, of Worcester, who also survives 





him, 


DIED. 


AVERY.—At Cleveland, Onio, last week. Mrs. Sarah 
Whiting Avery, wife of Kev. John T. Avery. Mrs, 
Avery was one of the oldest residents of Cleveland, 
having iived there since 1849. Mr. and Mrs. Avery had 
been married 55 years, and her husband and all her 
children and grandchildren survive her, except one 
son, who died two years ago. 


AN Evangelical Church in New York City wishes to 
place six (4) to ten (10) children, with their care-taker, 
in a Christian fam y in the country, for two weeks 
ata time, during July and August. Applications 
accepted only on the line of the New York Central, 
Harlem, est Shore, D., L. & Western, Erie, and 
Lehigh Rallroads. An immediate reply with terms 
and references requested. Address, 

D. T. REYNOLDs, 
W John St., New York City. 














@ 
WEE FORM is s< cece: 56 & 58 West 14th St. 
PHILADELPHIA...... 1022 Chestnut St. 
PSS <i cdnccéoosscesscne 292 Boylston St. 
BBOORL TH o.ccccesees Fulton St. cor Hoyt. 
I inddeccvcninicnnntwns Rue d’ Enghien en, 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


For the present week we 
have arranged a most inter- 
esting display of Trimmed 
and Untrimmed Millinery 
of the highest order. 


The novelties we will show 
are the latest productions of 
the leading Modistes of Eu- 
rope and the best American 
talent. 


Elegant Paris Bonnets of 
most exquisite beauty for 
Evening and Reception 
wear. 

Perfect gems of London 
Round Hats, Toques and 
Walking Hats for Street 
Wear and Promenade. 


Special shapes in untrim- 
med Felt Hats. Exclusive 
designs in all the new and 
especially light colorings 
now so fashionable, such as 
heliotrope, old rose, light 
blueand the different shades 
of light and sage greens. 

Novelties in all other de- 
peesenee of Untrimmed 

illinery Goods. 


Our patrons of this and 
other cities are cordially 
invited to inspect sthese 
choice Novelties, which we 
sell at the most popular 
prices. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


“Star” Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our,’ Star’ Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the ald of canvassers. 

Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffier, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star’’ the easiest ronning 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at_any price. In oak walnut or syca- 
more at $18.99, $2<.49 and $23.49. 

Allof one quality, the difference in price denotes 
only the different styles of cabinet work. 


~ New China and Japan 


MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRIOES, 








500 rolls Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
from %5.5u to $8.00 per roll, 40 yards each. 


500 rolls Damask Colored Mattings at $12 per roll. 
2 yards each. Extraordinary value, no heavier to be 
ound. 


1.0060 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at #% per 
roll. Best value in America. 


1.008 rolls Taney Seamless Mattings, at 88 per 
roll, = yar each. Together with full assortment of 
other desirable styles and choice qualities at and 
below cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 





= 250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


2 a MALY «co. 


Our leading feature in Dress Goods, dur- 
ing this week, will be the display and sale 
of Novelties in handsome shades of dark 
blue, 

8-rges in thirty styles of twill, London 
died, and especially suited to stand hard 
wear in travel, by land or water. 

Dark Blue Serges with fine threads of 
crimson, white, gold, etc, 

French Navy Serges, embroidered in self 
color and pretty contrasts, dotted and in 
very small figures. 

Dress Veilings, Dress Orepes, Grenadine 
Hernani and Bengalines, also in this favor- 
ite color. 

A sale of 3,500 yards French Novelty 
Dress Goods, at specially reduced prices, 
begins in same department on Monday. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


‘THE PROPER BELTING FOR _ 
THE NEW EMPIRE SKIRT 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED 





For dress and underskirts, woven in a curve to fit 
any waist perfectly. Made with a split la which edge 
of material is inserted, Can be had in Black, White 
and Gray, Mohair or Silk. For sale everywhere. 
Sample yard sent to any address on receipt of 10 cts. 
BECK Sole ORE & CO 
SECKENDORF & CO., 26-32 E, Houston 8ti, N. Y. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


COLUMBUS | 


MATTINGS, MATTINGS, MATTINGS, 

The most beautiful designs and colorings in extra 
fine Japanese Mattings. and at the lowest prices ever 
offered to the public. Call and see the goods or send 
for samples of any desired quality from £5.00 to $25.00 
per roll of 40 yards. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & Co., 


250 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


CARPETS 


Largest Assortment in the 
City. 
OUR IMMENSE STOCK 


(This season's styles), of Wiltons, Axminaters, Mo- 
quettes, Brussels and Extra Super Ingrains. All at 
lower prices than can be found elsewhere. 





Call and be convinced! 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere), 
White, Red Check and Fancy Patterns. 
From $5.00 Per Koll of 40 Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns, odd pieces 
at the uniform price of 


$10.00 PER ROLL OF 40 VARDs., 
Worth $2) per Koll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Our importations consist of all the newest 
designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


LACE, CHENILLE AND VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pleces (our own upholstering) at 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS,, N.Y. 
ANY ONE 

wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 


Also 











PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
ist 
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O'NEILL'S, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


May 25, 1893, 








6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


BIG OFFERING THIS WEEK 


IN OUR 


Ca al 


Nuit Departed 


One thousand Capes and Jackets, comprising the stock 
of America’s largest and best maker of women’s gar- 


ments, 


FOR LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL PRICES. 


Everv New Style. 


Every New Color. 


THE FINEST GARMENTS AT BARGAIN PRICES, 


We Quote a few of these Great Bargains: 


60 Cloth Empire Capes with 


triple overcapes, all colors, 


Regular price, 6.00. 
50 Cloth Capes, with quadrv- 
ple and butterfly overcapes, rib- 


bon bows and streamets, 


‘ees 


Regular price, 8.60. 

100 Cloth Capes, variously 
trimmed in 1ibbons, satins, cords, 
ete., in short effects and medium 
lengths, some of the very newest 


styles of this season. 


i= 


Regular price, 10.00 & {2.50 
100 very tine light 


Broadcloth Capes, elegantly em- 


weight 


proidered in black and subdued 
colors, Empire styles and the 
new split cape effects, 


5 


Regular price, 16.75. 

100 of the best 

the season, in Silk, Broadcloth, 
Kerseys and Diagonals, beaded, 
embroidered, satin trimmed, ete., 


in the new shapes, 


O* 


Regular price, 20.00 to 27.00. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St, 


novelties of 





100 Jackets made of Broad- 
cloths, Kerseys, Habit Cloths 
and Clay Diagonals, 
Sleeves, new backs, 


as 


Regular price, 8.75. 
100 Butterfly Cape Jackets, 


in fine Kerseys, Diagonals, ete. 


Large 


Every color warranted all wool, 


4% 


Regular price, 9.98. 
150 all wool Kersey Habit 


Cloth and Tweed Jackets, per- 
fect shapes, all silk sewed, large 
Plaited Backs, 1 
plack and colors, 


i 


Regular price, 9.98. 
100 Butterfly Cape Jackets, 


Sleeves, new 


in all wool Kerseys and Diago- 


nals, in all the desirable shades, 
full Club Sleeves and Plaited 
Backs, | 
ay 98 , nd 6. 98 

Regular Wise 11.75& 14.98. 

50 Fine Novelties in Jackets, 
made of Box Cloths, 
Imported 
Cloths, elegantly lined with 
fancy and illuminated Silks, 


newest shapes, sleeves and backs, 
all colors and black, 


9° and 4 4. 


Regular price, 22.60 & 25.00 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave, 20th to 2lst St, 


Teirys, 


Clays and Covert 





THESE THREE EPITHETS 








—. 


Best-Fitting 
Best-Wearing 





Best-Looking 


ARE FOUND TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE 


Chaactbnss 


Half - Hose 





They, or their equivalents, occur in nearly every testimonial. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST. 


~ FOR YOUR NEW GOWN. 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 


and insures a much better 


fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dk. WARNER’S 
CORALINE DreEss-STAy. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 


Put up in yard lengths ° 


the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 
Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 








HOTELS, ETC. 
COUNTRY BOARD. 


WOODSIDE, ON PASSAIC RIVER, bigh 
bluff, overlooking the = a. $2 min- 
utes from New York by Erie R.R ruit, shady lawn 
and tennis court. Two minutes from station. 6 
sraine daily. Private American a Will board 
3 or Bt arsons, $8 and $10 wee mW Address 

Mrs. STAFFORD, ‘iiverside Ave., Woodside, N. J. 


THE GEORGE AND COTTAGES, 


**ON THESOUND.” 


Black Rock Beach, Conn. 
9 MINUTES FROM NEW YORK. 
THE COTTAGES COMMAND AN UNOBSTRUCTED 
VIEW OF 40 MILES ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
WITHIN 100 FEET OF THE SHORE, 


Parties desiring a beautiful home for the Summer 
months should inspect these cottages; meals at a 
if desired. Address GEO. S. HA RAL, Bridge 
Conn., who will be at Pond’s 25 Union Square, ~ 
day and pauenny morning. His representative 
dally, 9to5 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 

A tour through Ireland, England, Norwa , Sweden 
Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Jenmark, 
an expe rienced tourist and a linguist. For itineraries, 
address Miss Schmidt, 466 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 
a Service to — 
seme and Hamburg, 








vn 
M. | Cc 


HAMBU TRG- AM ERIC ‘AN ie KET Co., i B way, N.Y. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, 








Will be ae 
unless it inclvdes a 
Visit to. to - 





Fey OS 4 
From CHICAGO va the 


ORTHERN PACHC RR 


For information, rates, tickets, etc., 
call on or write, 


Gro. R. Fitcn, 319 Broadway, New York. 
E. R. WabswortH, 210 Clark St., Chicago. 
J. M. HannaForb, Gen'l Traffic ‘Manager, 
Cuas. 8. Fe, General Passenger Agent, 


St. Paul, Minn. | 


California 


The most comfurtable way to 
reach: California is by way of 
the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Oars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 











Chicago and 


Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
7123 Monadnock Building, Ohica- 
go, Tl. 


"Sean PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


’The 
North -Western 
Limited 


Solid Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Compartment 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 

and Library Cars, and 

Superb Dining Cars. 


Perfect 
Track and 
Equipment. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


ottices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


208 Clark St., Chicago. 
423 Broadway, New York. 
6 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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JSusurance. 


SUPPOSE REBATED POLICIES ARE 
INVALID? 


Mr. JOHN I. D. BRISTOL, manager in 
this city for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has recalled to mind, by sending a 
fresh copy together with a just issued cir- 
cular letter of his to life insurance men, 
the opinion obtained by him, a year ago, 
from the law firm of Foley & Powell, 
about the invalidity of rebated policies, 
concerning which opinion we uninten- 
tionally omitted to speak at the time of its 
appearance. In passing—for the especial 
benetit of the agent of that company who, 
seeing in this column something he did 
not like, complained that he had taken 
THE INDEPENDENT for years and seen little 
or nothing in it of good words for his 
company, and for any others who feel as 
he felt—let us say that we have a sincere 
regard for the Northwestern, and we 
might add that we have no disrespect for 
Mr. Bristol. 

He heads his circular, ‘‘ The Invalidity 
of Rebate Life Insurance Policies—not 
worth the Paper upon which they are 
written.” We suppose, however, that he 
is aware that ‘‘ opinions” from lawyers, 
as from other experts, are for sale—very 
much 580, and that anybody can get read- 
ily just about the sort of opizion he pays 
for, just as anybody can find in the Bible 
passages which can be quoted in seeming 
support of any proposition. Mr. Bristol 
informs the law firm that he has been 
criticised for saying that if the anti rebate 
law should be pronounced constitutional 
all rebated policies would be void in law ; 
he incloses a copy of the General Term de- 
cision affirming the constitutionality, and 
then says: ‘‘ Kindly look into this whole 
matter with your usual care, and give me 
your opinion of rebate policies ; I do not 
believe they are worth the paper upon 
which they are written.” 

After this naive hint as to what Mr. Bris- 
tol wanted, the firm proceeded to frame a 
very emphatic opinion of that character, 
which we would not be so discourteous as 
to suppose they do not verily believe. The 
gist of itis that all contracts which are 
prohibited by statute or are entered into 
in avy manner violating the terms of a 
statute, are void from the beginning and 
always; that imposing a specific penalty 
for such violation is a matter by itself, so 
that, tho the penalty be fully paid, the de- 
fect in the centract is not cured thereby, 
but, in case of a reoated policy, would 
only make its condemnation the stronger 
by pronouncing upon its character as 
illegal. The court will therefore tell the 
contracting parties, as soon as they dis- 
agree, to settle their own differences ; as 
they are alike in fault it will have nothing 
to do with them. {[t will neither inter- 
vene to compel the holder of a rebated 
policy to pay the premiums, nor to compel 
the company to pay the insurance, since 
each contracting party violated the law and 
cannot invoke the Jaw to aid him against 
the other, 

Mr. Bristol supplements the opinion by 
citing an Ohio case, occurring later, in 
which a court refused to enforce a promis- 
sory note for $275, given in part settle- 
ment of a first premium, because it was 
shown that a credit of $75 indorsed there- 
on represented a rebate and not a genuine 
payment, 

This opinion, supported by many cita- 
tions of authorities, is certainly in accord 
with common sense and justice, and we 
have no reason to doubt that it is also 
good law. We do not criticise it, but ad- 
mit that rebated policies are non-enforce- 
able. Nevertheless we cannot follow Mr. 
Bristol in his evident assumption that 
this fact will cause rebate to cease to be 
wanted and granted ; on the contrary, we 
have two reasons for thinking the fact of 
legal invalidity of almost no pracucal con- 
Sequence. One reason is the extreme difti- 
Culty—of which he must be aware—ofprov- 
ing the rebate ; in the Ohio case which he 
Cites a negative seems to ‘have been 
Proven, but this can rarely be done, and 
how is the distant and contingent penalty 
Which he holds up to view to be enforced 

When the immediate penalty prescribed 








by law fails by lack of evidence? The 

other reason is that the aid which the law 

will refuse to either of the contract- 

ing parties neither of them will 

be foolish enough to seek. If an 
agent takes a note and the maker refuses 
to pay, the agent (or the company) will 
learn to be quiet about it and try to avoid 
being caught again. Nor will a company, 
after receiving premiuins, dare to contest 
payment of policies on the ground of ille- 
gality. If it were possible to hand Mr. 
Bristol’s circular to the claimant and 
make him accept the situation and tear 
the policy, no company could dare do so, 
for his mouth would not be closed and an 
intolerable evil reputation would be swift- 
4 made. But such a quiet escape from 
the contract is not possible, because no 
court could throw out a suit merely on the 
company’s allegation, in answer to the 
complaint, that the policy was rebated ; 
the company must go into court to prove 
this fact, thusadvertising itself as aswin- 
dle. The owner of a rebated policy holds the 
contract by the handle, and the company 
holds it by the blade. The company can- 
not sue him, because it cannot collect ; it 
cannot let itself be sued by or for him, be- 
cause it cannot afford to defend ; and in 
either case it could not come into court 
without advertising its own shame. 

We need not enlarge upon this, and if it 
is a sound objection it makes Mr. Bristol’s 
effort exactly what he calls a rebated poli- 
cy—not worth the paper upon which it is 
written, : 

Whoever reads THE INDEPENDENT more 
regularly than to now and then happen 
upon something in it which fails to please 
him, perhaps because he misconstrues it, 
need not be ignorant of the estimation in 
which it holds revate; upon that it has 
spoken with no uncertain sound. And if 
it were possible—which we do not think 
it is—that anybody should be frightened 
out of rebate by this bugaboo which Mr, 
Bristol holds up and strangely seems to 
imagine will prove effective, we should 
not the less hesitate to point out its inef- 
fectiveness. In his recent circular, issued 
a year after he put out the ‘‘ opinion,” 
Mr. Bristol virtually admits that it has 
failed to scare anybody, for he says that 
“‘the race is ‘on’ again, with all its dis- 
graceful features of Audacity vs. Conser- 
vatism, Rebates vs. A Uniform Price to 
All,” etc., calling names in a solid page of 
hard words strung together in a single 
sentence without ever a full-stop granted 
for taking breath. If we might make one 
comment upon Mr. Bristol, it is that he 
needs an editor (with a good blue pencil) 
for his circulars and a candid friend to 
show him (what we doubt not he fails to 
see) that he is himself guilty of some of 
the faults he violently reprobates, 

It is hard to make the citizen pay taxes, 
or insurance premiums, which he can es- 
cape; for his concern, as a citizen, in the 
general welfare, is not so near him as his 
present throb of the pocket-nerve. It is 
hard to persuade the average man, upon 
principle, to put by any rebate which he 
thinks is ‘* going” and he can get. It is 
hard to make the agent, who must get 
business or be out of everything, refrain 
from offering what he knows is wanted 
and what people are not very modest in 
mentioning. It is hard for the companies, 
until their managers reach the high 
ground of reason, above the marshes 
where Jack O’Lantern competition flits 
about. And itis hard—hardest—for leg- 
islatures to make men virtuvus upon their 
own request and against whut public 
sentiment, as yet, regards as malum pro- 
hibitum rather than malum in se. 

No—we do not believe in it. Weexpect 
reform, but we do not look for it to come 
in this way. We think it will be reached 
on higher ground than mere statutes. 
When it does come, we think it will goa 
little further than mere rebating ; 1t will 
include comparisons and all holier-than- 
thou protestations. 


> 
oo 


THE MORAL OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


WitTH the story of the Hillmon case, 
already told herein, may as well go the 
story of the Shann case, as far as that 
case has unfolded itself in current events. 
Mrs. Mattie Shann keeps—or did keep 
before she was arrested on the charge of 
murder—a boarding house in Princeton, 
N.J. She is a widow, and some people 
now profess to believe that she made her- 
self one in order to realize insurance 
money on her husband, who died in the 
month of November last. Shortly before 
his death some insurance was obtained 
upon the son, a youth said to have been a 
weakling. This young man died April 
18th, and the sensational part of the story 
is that while the body lay in the house 
Mrs. Shanon received a friendly hint from 
the agent through whom the insurance had 
been placed that an autopsy was about 
to be held ; that on the following night 














the body was mutilated by somebody, and 
portions of it carried away ; that, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Shann, three men made a mid- 
night call at the house and presumably 
did the work. The claim of the prosecut- 
ing officer is that Mrs. Shann did the dis- 
emboweling, or caused it to be done, to 
destroy the evidences of poisoning, but 
that mercury has been found in the re- 
maining organs. The ghoulish suggestion 
is also added that the kitchen fire was 
burning with unusual fierceness on that 
night, and that the tell-tale evidences 
may have been consumed in it. The 
story, which of course we merely sketch 
as it is told, may stand as it is until it has 
been sifted in court. 

We mention these cases just as a re- 
minder that the element of moral hazard 
is as real in life as in property insurance, 
and very real in both. The contest of the 
Hillmon claim has cost money ; to settle 
at once would have been quite as econom- 
ical, and that it would probably be so was 
doubtless understood at the time. That 
the companies have funds enough to draw 
upon, so that the mere prospect of ex- 
pense need not force them to submit to 
injustice, and that they can afford to 
wait, is true ; on the other hand, employ- 
ing lawyers and detectives is not in their 
regular business, and they cannot be sup- 
posed to take any pleasure in that. Un- 
doubtedly, the preference of all officers 
of every responsible insurance office, when 
a claim is presented, is to pay it as quickly 
as possible, thus putting it behind them 
and getting rid of it. Say what you will 
of fire companies and their adjusters, it is 
evident that life companies at least are 
not in such a position as forces them to 
take the benefit of every doubt ; inclina- 
tion concurs with presumption in favor of 
every claim. Why, then, do they contest 
some? 2 Se 

We may find an illustration in the work 
of the companies which insure against 
personal dishonesty. Formerly, with in- 
dividual bonds the only resource, it was 
understood that there was at least a prob- 
ability that the bondsmen would not feel 
like prosecuting, ‘‘ for the sake of the 
family”; the employer, having been reim- 
bursed, would have no motive to stir, and 
so the culprit might reasonably speculate 
upon the chance of escaping altogether. 
Putting the matter upon an insurance 
basis has changed this. There is no con- 
sideration of *‘ family” on the part of the 
insurance. company ; the would-be thief 
must think of his relatives in time, or, if 
he does not, the vicarious penalty cannot 
be waived. If the company has to pay 
$5 000 on its bond, it will pay ten times as 
much more, if necessary, to punish the 
culprit, and it manages somehow to find 
and get him in any country ; this it does 
in self-protection. All the pity which may 
be felt will not stay the hand. It is busi- 
ness without sentument, and altho it may 
seem heartless it is accomplishing the 
wholesome result of making it generally 
understood that for every holder of a 
fidelity bond who goes crooked suicide is 
the only escape from the penitentiary. 

A lite company encounters two sorts of 
probably bad claims: thuse that are bad 
for technical and literal reasous, the con- 
tract not having had actual compliance 
with all of its terms, and those that are 
morally as well as technically bad. We 
have several times made _ supposititious 
cases of the former kind, as, for instance, 
where a man is accidentaily killed di- 
rectly after his medical examination has 
been made; here there 1s nu coutract, the 
office not having had opportunity to pass 
upon the application, and there 1s no guar- 
auty that tne applicant would not have 
changed his mind it he had lived. Nev- 
ertheless, he has done in good faith 
all he could, and if the risk is 
one that would have been accepted the 
highest standard of equity suggests that 
the case be treated as a completed 
contract, The basis of it all is that 
the officers are trus.ees and stakeholders 
for the members, and the essential requi- 
site is good taith between them; tuat 
good faith appearing, it is honor aud good 
pulicy to waive any little detects for 
which the insured is not responsible. The 
companies have erred in not resisting 
Claims enough, rather than the contrary, 
especially uow that ‘*incontestability” 
and ‘‘immediate settlement” have be- 
come fads. Sometimes it 1s better, on the 
whoie, tor both the members and the pub- 
lic at large, to accept a bad Claim, as the 
lesser evil; 80 some reasoned in the 
Dwight case, and it must always be re- 
meuibered that the quesuon of proof has 
to be taken sezlousiy lnto accuunt and 
that one may be perfectly satfied of 
many things without being able to prove 
them under the rules of evidence, but at 
a deliberate plot to detraud, with or with- 
out murder, the line must be drawn, 
Perhaps it is not piacticable to discover 
in advance the suspicious cases where the 





insurance applied for is out of proportion 
to the financial condition of the parties, 
but the only way to discourage conspira- 
cies, before or after insuiing, is to dis- 
courage the notion that it is an “easy 
job” to get the money. All that is spent 
upon Hillmon cases is well spent. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
_ SOHN A. HALL, Secretary. _ 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1850, 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1893, 





CASH CAPITAL... $500.000 63 
Reserve for all labilitie eos 15377. 03: Hy 
Oe Pr ecincdeduncecccsesccsesces 413, 33 oa 


I iaicicciinniniinisinen. ond $2,190,192 42 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protece 
tion wnder the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, 

. PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. CC, HOWE, Sec, CHAS. H. PAST Aaat. See, 








Amer- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 

of amnne. Company: 
gape NG) VEN, Oy Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 






NR I acdas; cucerdcdcccacacescectnnccees $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

Wi iicavedensetdsucensducetivns snccescaua 2,541,873 63 
Surplus over all Liabilitios...............66+ 141,428 86 


TOTAT, ASSETS, Jan. iat, 1893. 83,1%3.302 47 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY. President. 


. “OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 31st December, 1892.......... $3,690,260 86 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


TOE 5 Bi vaccexsvacsesevexcscsccccioces 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums..............++ 5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1892, to 31st December, 1892........-+--+++. 3,759,198 06 


Losses paid during the same 
POTD ys cccccvcccvescceccccscoes $1,496,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenges....... 738,617 08 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

POMS, CRCIMAIEE BGs. 5 io cesiccicvessscvcceses 1,029,345 26 





Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash fa Bank....0c.cccccsccccee  ‘eeeneuwens 276,262 99 
AMOGNE.ccccccccccee co ose cosccccccccese 12,455,085 71 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter. 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro-~ 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend ot forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. iH. CHAPMAN, Sccretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JD. JONE CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


NES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 3. D. LEVERICH, 
. A. RAVEN, EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEOKGE H. MACY 
: LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WALDKON iy BKOWN, 


is, 
E ), ANSUN W. HAKD, 
: : ¥, ‘I, ISA 4c BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGKOUT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMpdINCK, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
GEOKGE BLIss, GEOKGE W.CAMPBELL 
JOHN _L. RIKER, VEKNON H. BROWN 
c. A HAND HRIS. DE THOMSEN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZ 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "WILLIAM B, BOULTON 
J.D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A, RAVEN, 24 Vice President, 
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TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
—— E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 
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Robert A. Ges anniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac IF. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Fred-ric 


The Largest Life Insurance 


_Head_ ( Mffices : : 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


BETS, Dec. Zist. 1802 .823 26 O00 b 
TABILITIES 20,697 231 t 


$2,225,765 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
pases! Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der Bvery paid- va spgucnnes values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sen’ or 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ, F. STUVENS. Prastda 
ALFRED &. FOSTER, Vic eoP ren, 


ze a8 wt Ree: Sims « 
were 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


1893. 
I bkekbicbeweerksenses shun 88;093.055 23 
APL TTR) | a eeerrrerer re 7.069,S6% 66 
SURPLUS $1, 2: 2,186 57 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
- guaranteed by the Massactiusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 


> \e | 


January Ist, 


(Mass, Standard), 





J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J, B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Cromwell, Treasurer 


e Company in the World 


|Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January 1st, 1893 


Cash Capital 

Keserves for Insurance in 
force, etc 

Net surplas 

Polic ip nora surplus 

Ciross Asset 


$1,000,000 00 
i 594.315 43 23 77 


2°3 ZC Aut fe 96 
6,380,180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, ISM, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CE DAR STRE ET. 


H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn De pene, 
oun and Montague Streets. ‘Brooklyn, > 
J. J; MCDONALD, General Manager Sa De- 
pare nt 
RJ. TAYL OR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, 
Chicago, Tt 
dD. B. WILSON, General Manager [Pacific Coast 
De 7 tment 
BAKK MAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
21 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


1850. 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE C{TY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICERS: 


A tag RFORD President 
sees eeeceeeereeesrees seseeeee SOCK etary 
cvcvccesed Assistant § oe 





° Ca 
_| eee : Medical Durector 


FINANCE COMMITTER, 

GEO. G, WIL, LIAMS.. a oe m. National Bank 
b Seehe Goods 
PUCKE £ ..cccccccccccccces cocceccccce 3ucdder 

E. H. v ERKINS. sn, 
Pres. Linpo interes and tates Nat. Bank, 
The two most Se RAY ans of LIFE INSUR 4aNCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POL 1 Y which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible awount of in- 
demnirty in the event of death, at the lowest poe 
resent cash eer ; and the GUAKANTRED IN. 
SOME POLICY which embraces every sabeaile fea- 
ture of fuvestment |1 surance, and which in the event 
of udversit overtaking the thsurea may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
ventof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 


Good Agents, Somntng to Sapresent the Compeny, 


e aeye w andrene omen AFFNEY, Superinten: 


4 Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 


. FORTY-EIGHTI ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY Ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate 
Stocks and Bonds 
Bonds and Mortgages 


$12,531,016 75 
86,680,177 51 
24,236,785 51 

3,916 000 00 
1,096,850 08 
4,201,283 68 

971,810 14 
3.865.275 37 


~ $137,499,198 99 


Loans secured by collaterals 
Premium Loans 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 


Total Assets 





LIABILITIES. 


-+++119 075.888 00 
1.618.362 89 


~ 120,694,250 89 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies........ 
Other Liabilities 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
31st, 1892... 


INCOME. 


$25,040,113 93 
5,896.476 90 


$30,936,590 83 





ment as of December 


$16,804,948 10 





Total Premium Income 
Cites 2 0S eee ceutee 


TOTAL INCOME 





DISBURSEMEN TS. 


$7,896,589 29 
1,114,301 99 
4,984,121 05 


Losses paid 

Endowments paid 

Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc 
Total paid policy-holders. ......... ..§18,995,012 33 

ROR MANNING 55 nh ease Sarde wears case awe 4,178,316 60 

Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 
ERIM Ss ccc nbio unease ese n sea SG Keine pees 1,851.246 18 


Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses... 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $21,654,299 76 
Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,€05,070. 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224, 008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 





NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Com pany, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT'S GREER. REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, BE. N.GIBBS,. . . 2 + « 
A. H. WELCH, H. S. THOMPSON, 
G. W. PERKINS, C. C. WHITNEY, . 
R. W. WEEKS, T. M. BANTA,. . prow bene 
Cc. N. JONES, . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, ...... 
H. C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Vice-President. 

2d Vice-President. 

. 3d Vice-President. 
. Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
Comptroller. 
Secretary. 

Cashier. 

Auditor. 
. Supt. of Agencies. 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLES8. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDW’D D, RANDOLPH 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, EDWARD N., GIBBS, JOHN A. MCCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILU14M L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY “WM.B.HORNRLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. WALTER H. LEWIS, AUGUSTUS G.PAINE A H. WELCH. 
WILLIAM C, WHITNEY. 
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Old and Young. 
COLUMBUS. 


BY SARA KING WILEY. 





WE mark a tiny ship with canvas furled 

Tossed by the steady gallop of the sea, 

Avd high upon the heaving prow he stands, 

Shut round within the circle of a fog ; 

With moisture beaded on his dripping locks, 

He breathes the heavy dampness of the air. 

The shuddering vessel cleaves the roaring 
tide, 

About him swing the waves, all shining 
black 

With curling crests that shatter into foam. 

‘Not now the apathy of blank despair , 

He feels, not now the courage born of strife; 

Rent. with the sickening war of hope and 
fear, 

He sees behind him lie the conquered past— 

The tvil, the strain, the anguish, the delay: 

The terror at the wonderful events 

When the eternal laws of nature failed, 

Their guide, the unerring compass, proving 
false ; 

The mutiny, the thousand skillful tricks 

By which he kept the courage of the men. 

He bore it all; but this is worst of all, 

This vacillating pendulum of thought. 

He dares not trust his hope at Cobweb 
Bridge 

Spun from his own desires—it would not 
hold. 

He hears the crack of footsteps, and he 
turns 

To see young Pedre in the uncertain light 

Advancing slow across the slippery deck. 

The fog has put a halo round the lamp 

Swung from the masthead, and the rising 
wind 

Strikes keenly in his eyes and drives the 
fog 

ln clouds across the sea, till on before 

Looms up the black bulk of the Pinta’s 
stern. 

Is it the fancy of his longing eyes, 

So strained and fixed by gazing ever on, 

Or is it—can it be—indeed a light ? 

Does it not vanish ? Lo, it moves, it moves! 

“T dare not yet believe; I will not hope. 

Let me not thus arise to fall again! 

Pedro, my boy, look, look! Thou 
nought ? 

There’s nothing there ?—there ’—there ?” 
His trembling hand 

Points to the dim horizon, and the hoy 

Leans forward with knit brows and start- 
ing eyes. 

An instart’s pause, and then—“I see a 
light !”’ 

“A light? O Pedro, is thy vision sure ? 

O God! O God! Hark! hark! I hear a 
ery!’ 
“Tis from 

the wind 
Comes, faint but clear, the shouting: ‘‘Land! 
land! land!” 
East ORanae, N. J. 


> 
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seest 


the Pinta,”’ ‘Listen!’ On 





THE HUMBLEST OF HEROES. 
BY MARY VIGNERON. 





Mrs. BLAKE and her daughter Mercy 
lived all alone in a tiny little house remote 
from neighbors and almost entirely sur- 
rounded by woods. 

A small space behind the house had 
been cleared for a garden, and a smaller 
bit yet formed the front yard; in this was 
the well, with its most primitive arrange- 
ment of tin pail aud much pieced and 
knotted rope for drawing the water. 

Mr. Blake had been one of the old forty- 
niners who never came back from the 
gold tields of California, who was never 
heard from since the morning, now long 
ago, when he bade his wife and child a 
cheerful farewell and started off with the 
happiest anticipations of success. 

Life since that time had been to Mrs. 
Blake one hard struggle tor existence ; 
but she never complained, never asked 
for or accepted charity. Bravely she 
toiled on, disdaining no work, however 
menial, which enabled her to gain a scanty 
livelihood. 

Year by year the woods encroached on 
her little domain until it looked some- 
limes as tho the trees and bushes might 
stow over the house itself. But every 
year there was a garden, and every year 
the old unpainted house took on almost 
a festal appearance. Nasturtiums clus- 
tered thickly around the rough underpin- 
niog, and hundreds of the prettiest but 
cheapest of flowering vines ran on strings 
to the very eaves, investing the humble 
abode with a glory not its own. 

But even in summer it was a lonely life 





for the two women, especially at night ; 
but they were never afraid; they were 
well used to all the wildwood noises, the 
mournful cries of the hoot-owl and whip- 
poor-will, the bark of the fox, the plaintive 
. wail of the skunk, and the other sounds 
common to the New England forests. 

There was rarely a passer-by on the nar- 
row country road, hardly better than a 
cart path, running before the house. 
When winter came they were literally 
*shut-ins,” many days often passing 
without their seeing a human face. 

It was ona winter’s night soon after the 
close of the War of the Rebellion, the 
snow lay deep around the house and was 
still falling heavily when Mercy and her 
mother were startled by strange, unearthly 
cries, 

Frightened, the two women looked at 
each other questioningly, hardly daring 
to speak, their work falling unheeded to 
the floor, as the sounds growing louder 
and louder came near their lone dwelling. 

The cat lying by the stove jumped up, 
arching its back and bristling its tail, and 
began to hiss and spit. 

Nearer and nearer came the horrible 
sound, seeming now like a cry of distress, 
then again like a discordant note of 
triumph. 

It was quite evident now thatit was the 
voice of a human being ; but who would 
be out on such a night as this and ona 
by-road, and why such fearful cries? 

The man, if man it was, passed the 
house, his wild shrieks growing faiater in 
the distance. At last silence reigned 
again. 

Shaken and trembling the women ap- 
plied themselves once more to their task ; 
the cat after a few uneasy, anxious starts 
composed itself in sleep again. 

But scarcely had they all settled down 
when the man was heard returning and 
shouting in even a louder key, and, as he 
approached the house, the terrified occu- 
pants recognized by a word, here and 
there, one of the stirring songs of the late 
war. 

‘¢* Hurrah, hurrah! we’ll sound the jubi- 
lee,’” echoed in a strange, falsetto voice, 
then sobs, and cries of *‘ I’m so cold, l’m 
so cold, let me in somebody ; I’m a brave 
soldier boy,” ending with a despairing 
shriek : ‘* 1’m freezin’, freezin,’ ‘ marchin’ 
through Georgia.’” 

Then a brief interval of silence, wilder 
cries followed by a heavy fall against the 
cottage door, a few murmuring, inarticu- 
late sounds, then all was still. 

Mrs. Blake, now an old woman and 
broken by hard, unceasing toil, completely 
unnerved, burst into tears and clung, 
trembling, to her daughter. 

‘‘ What shall we do?” she cried. ‘He 
will murder us both ; let us slip out of the 
back door and run to the village.” 

“It is a terrible storm, Mo.her,” said 


never live to get there, and that creature 
outside will die if we don’t let him in; he 
has been still so long I feel sure that he is 
unconscious. We can’t let him die on our 
doorstep.” 

It touk Mercy some time to soothe her 
thoroughly trightened mother, and get her 
to consent to aid in getting the unfortunate 
being under cover. 

‘hey crept noiselessly to the door, stop- 
ping to listen often on the way ; cautious- 
ly drew out the scissors, thrust in over the 
jatch for fastening, and, with their hearts 
almost standing still with fear, carefully 
opened the door. As they did so a heavy, 
snow-covered body fell into the narrow 
entry. 

Mustering all their courage, and exert- 
ing all theic strength, they managed to 
drag the inanimate figure into the light 
and warmth. 

Mrs. Blake, with a touch of her old-time 
vigor, seized a long-bandled broom and 
swept him off with a will. 

He was pertectly unconscious, partly 
from the cold and partly, alas! from an- 
other reason, soon too appurent,as the 
strong fumes of liquor filled the room. 

Mercy chafed tbe halt-frozen hands, and 
covered him: over with all the heavy 
wraps and blankets the house afforded. 

At last he roused up a little, and mut- 
tered : ‘‘I fit for the Union, I’m a brave 
solaier boy ; hurrah for the old flag, the 





Mercy ; “‘ the snow is very deep, we could 


flag that set us free !” then subsided into 
a heavy slumber, 

All night the poor women sat up with 
their uncanny visitor. This was their 
only living room, kitchen, chamber, par- 
lor combined. 

Poor Mrs. Blake dozed in her chair. 
Topsy, the cat, which had fled affright- 
ed to the darkest corner under the bed at 
the stranger’s advent, ventured timidly 
forth after a time, and sniffed suspicious- 
ly around the insensible intruder. 

Mercy kept up the fire and busied her- 
self, as well as she could, in the sleeper’s 
behalf, 

The long winter night wore away at 
last, but when morning broke it was still 
storming furiously. It was such a day 
that no one could turn even a dog out of 
the house, much less a human being ; so 
the man stayed on, waking from his long, 
deep sleep weak and confused, but telling 
a simple, straightforward, true-sounding 
story of his life and wanderings since he 
left the army. 

It could easily be seen that in intellect 
he was scarcely better than a child—was 
what the country people call ‘kind of 
lacking.” He spoke of a sunstroke re- 
ceived during the War, and that his head 
had felt a ‘‘ little queer” ever since. He 
was slightly lame also from a gunshot 
wound inflicted by ‘‘them pesky rebels.” 
He told his trusting hearers about the 
pension he was trying hard to get ; he had 
some of his papers all right, but could 
not remember several of the names most 
needed to use in applying for it. 

Very humble now was this ‘‘ brave sol- 
dier boy,” very meek and downcasi he 
sat in the chair furthest away from the 
tire during the days of terrible and un- 
usual storm that ensued, rarely speaking 
unless spoken to, but ever ready to lend a 
helping hand in the simple housekeeping. 

When the snow at last stopped falling, 
he went to work with might and main, 
and shoveled out the tiny house deeply 
buried in the drifts; he made paths in 
every direction and bfoke a track to the 
village, and brought from the nearest 
neighbor’s the scanty portion of milk the 
Blakes allowed themselves. He cut the 
wood, built the fire, and, in fact, made 
himself generally useful to his reluctant en- 
tertainers. He begged earnestly and tear- 
fully to be permitted to stay with them, 
assuring them he would never cost them 
a single cent, that he would work for 
them all the days of his life, and that he 
would never, no, never, drink any more 
rum ; that he would take his Bible oath 
on it. 

With many misgivings Mercy and her 
mother acceded to his request, and agreed 
to take him, at least on trial. He took 
possession of the almost unfurnished room 
across the entry that he had occupied 
since the first night of his arrival. True, 
it had no fire and few of the comforts of 
life, and his only bed was a straw-filled 
pallet on the floor. 

But it was with his simple, childlike 
heart almost bursting with gratitude and 
thanksgiving that Joseph Lee became a 
recognized member of the humble house- 
hold and found the only real bome he had 

known for many years. He sought and 
obtained work inthe village and on the 
neighboring farms, asking low wages, 
but working with a zeal and painstaking 
rarely met with in a hired map. 

Sometimes he was paid in produce, 
sometimes in ready money ; but whatever 
his recompense consisted of he brought it 
religiously home to the Blakes and turned 
it into the general fund. But no matter 
how much outside work he found, the 

Blakes were never neglected ; they were 
always his first thought, and, as far as in 
him lay, he ministered to their comfort 
and well-being. 

The yeais went by, Mrs. Blake grew 
very infirm, and Mercy, always delicate, 
became an almost hopeless invalid. 

Except for the little help the two feeble 
women could give each other, all the work 
in the house, as well as outside, came to 
be done by Joseph. He became an adept 
at washing, and his services were in 
great demand in the village. 

Chinese laundries were unknown in 
those rural parts, and washing seemed 





queer business for a man; but he did it 


‘cheaply and well and cared nothing for 


the jibes and sneers his strange calling 
brought forth. 

When the children shouted : ‘‘ Washer- 
man, washerman,” with various obnox- 
ious epithets added, bis sole reply was a 
good-natured grin. Being urged to retal- 
iate by unwise friends, he only said: 
‘* Let the young ones be, it amuses them 
and ’tain’t going to hurt me.” 

But one day some one bad a spasm of 
Judicrous modesty, and, visiiing the min- 
ister, made out a dreadful case (to his 
own mind and that of the well-meaning 
but easily influenced clergyman) against 
poor Joseph and his honest. profession. 
Soon after this the Rev, Mr. —— felt called 
upon to make one of his rare pastoral 
visits at the house of the Blakes, and then 
and there labored with the erring brother. 

‘** Joseph,” said he, solemnly, ** it is not 
seemly for you to be doing women’s work. 
You know, Joseph, there are some kinds 
of labor not quite—ahem, ahem—not 
quite the thing for a man to undertake, 
and, to my mind, and to those of some of 
the brethren and sisters, your going out 
washing as you do is one of them; so I 
have come to tell you that you ought to 
stop it.” 

Pained and distressed beyond measure 
by these words from his beloved pastor, 
poor Joseph hardly knew how to reply, 
But there was strength in the midst of his 
weakness, and he stood tirm for the cause 
he felt sure was right. 

‘* See here,” he said, ‘I can do washing 
quicker and betier than I can any other 
kind of jobs ; more folks want it dune, and 
I get more pay for it than for other 
chores, so I muke more money than I can 
in ‘other ways; and I tell you it takes all 
I can rake and scrape together to support 
the folks here and to pay their doctor's 
bills. They was awful good to me in the 
fust place, and [ ain’t goin’ back on ’em 
now.” 

The minister talked and plead long with 
the offender, but all to no avail. Joseph 
said little, but, by his very dumbness, 
showed plainly his unalterable decision in 
the matter. 

Word of this encounter was quickly 
noised abroad in this smallest of villages ; 
the people at once ‘‘ took sides,” and the 
discussion ran high. 

The more the thing was talked over the 
more heinous appeared the offense of 
which poor Joseph was adjudged guilty. 
His life soon became one of real persecu- 
tion. It was astonishing the sma'l ways 
people took to show their dislike and 
spite toward this humble creature, Even 
at the houses where he so faithfully per- 
formed his lowly tasks, scanty courtesy 
was shown him. Patiently he plodded on, 
uttering no complaints ; but it was noticed 
that his cheery whisile was rarely heard 
nowadays. Very silently he went about 
his daily work, his approach seldom her- 
alded by the old-time, spirited rendering 
of the martial airs so dear to the heart of 
a soldier. 

The Blakes also fell under the general 
condemnation, and it looked as tho the 
little family would soon be completely os- 
tracized; but there were a few true 
friends who never failed them. 

One by one Joseph’s employers—tho 
they had many seltish regrets at losing 
this good helper—influenced by the pop- 
ular verdict, took from him their custom, 
and his offending washings grew few and 
far between. 

He was not a well man, and very heavy 
work was beyond his strength ; but he did 
what he could, and when outside work 
failed he retired to the little grove he had 
cleared in the edge of the wood across the 
road from the house, and applied himself 
diligently to shaving barrel hoops, the 
Blakes’ land affording the trees necessary 
for this purpose. 

This grove Mercy called her ‘‘ wood 
parlor,” and Joseph had furnished it with 
rustic table and chairs, and fashioned for 
the invalid’s use an ample hammock from 
barrel staves and ropes. Here on her 
‘‘ good days” Mercy spent many hours in 
the sweet-smelling, health-giving air of 
the pine trees. 

True to the old saying that “it isalways 
darkest just before day,” when the tide 





of the Blakes’ affairs was at its lowest 
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ebb, and they had begun to contemplate 

the sad necessity of *‘ going on the town,” 

it turned. 

There was a good Samaritan who had 
long been interested in Joseph and his 
friends, and who for years had been try- 
ing to secure for the former his well-de- 
served pension. He it was who by care- 
ful and patient questioning had drawn 
from the slow-working brain the informa- 
tion of vital importance to his cause, who 
had spent hours and days looking over old 
records, interviewing this one and that, 
and at last had met with success and came 
now to bring the good tidings. 

Great wus the joy and thanksgiving 
that reigned in the humble household. 

True, it was not a large pension, but 
with the ** back pay,” it seemed like a for- 
tune to these poor people. 

Joseph had never kept a separate purse, 
and he did not begin now ; what was his 
was theirs, as the Blakes well knew. 

Proudly and gleefully he went around 
the next day, paying the small bills,which, 
in spite of his earnest efforts, had accumu- 
lated. Then, crowning touch of all, he 
paid off the mortgage on the little home- 
stead. He had it put into good repair in- 
side and out, doing much of the work 
with his own hands, 

Mrs. Blake and Mercy spent the few 
years left to them in peace and comfort 
such as they had never dreamed of, much 
less ever known. Neither they nor Jo- 
seph lacked for friends now. 

As for Joseph he could have gone out 
washing every duy of the week if he had 
felt so inclined, and no fault would have 
been found; but he never resumed his 
peculiar profession, altho continuing to 
wash in his best manner for those who 
had stood by him ia his time of adversity. 
For the good man who had rendered him 
such signal service he would gladly have 
done all his work free of charge ; but this 
was not allowed. However, he showed 
his heartfelt gratitude in many and prac- 
tical ways. 

When Mrs, Blake and Mercy died, hap- 
pily within a day or two of each other, 
Joseph gave them, as the neighbors said, 
**a tust-class funeral,” and buried them 
in their lot in the village cemetery, erected 
suitable stones, and, as long as he lived, 
most carefully cared for their graves. 

All the Blakes had to give they had be- 
queathed to their faithful follower, and 
for several years he lived in the tiny 
house, *‘baching it,” in the country 
phrase, surrounded by the numerous pets 
which the Blakes in their declining years 
had been pleased to gather about them. 
He gave to these dumb creatures much 
love and devotion, and when they died 
buried them in the wood parlor, often 
adorning the wild 
flowers. 

As these pets died, others came to take 
their places. Any outcast, maimed, suf- 
fering an‘imal was sure of a hearty wel- 
come and tender care. 

To the end Joseph kept his kindly, child- 
like heart, one of his last gentle deeds be- 
ing to walk a mile daily to carry food to 
an old, forlorn cat which refused to leave 
a deserted house. 

Altho, as even his enemies were forced 
to admit, ‘‘ Joseph hadn’t a lazy bone in 
his body ” the time came at last when he 
could d& no more work ; then his pension 
and the little money he had managed to 
save sufficed for his modest needs during 
the short time that remained for him, 
and there was enough left to bury him as 
he desired in the ‘** wood parlor.” 

‘*I have no kin,” he said, ‘* and there 
ain’t room for me with the Blakes, and I 
hain’t no right there neither ; so lay me 
under them pine trees where I have put 
away 80 many poor sufferin’ creeturs.” 

So there he lies, the trees meeting over 
his grave. On the simple head stone, be- 
sides the name and date, are only these 

words : 
‘* He fought for the Union.” 

Almost unheeded, unnoticed, lies the 
lonely grave on the seldom traveled road ; 
but every yearon Memorial Day members 
of the tast-thinning ranks of the Grand 

Army of the Republic seek the quiet spot 
and decorate with flag and flowers the 
last resting-place of their comrade, 

CENTERTOWN, Mass. 
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DREAMING AND DOING. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. LORD. 





DREAMING is pleasant, [ know, my boy ; 
Dreaming is pleasant, I know. 
To dream of that wonderful, far-off day 
When you’ll be a man and have only to say 
To this one and that one, Do that and do 
this, 
While your wishes fulfillment never shall 
miss, 
May fill you with pleasure; but deeper the 
joy 
Of doing a thing yourself, my boy— 
Of doing a thing yourself. 


Dreaming is pleasant, I know, my girl; 
Dreaming is pleasant, I know. 
To dream of that far-off, wonderful day 
When you’ll be a queen and hold full sway 
Over hearts that are loyal and kind and 
just, 
While your sweet ‘If you please’’ will 
mean “ You must!” 
May fill you with joy ; but you’ll find pleas- 
ure’s pearl 
In doing for others yourself, my girl— 
In doing for others yourself. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 





HOW HUGH HELPED DECORATE. 


BY FRANCIS F, PALMER, 


ONE May when Hugh Ashmun was 
taken to his summer home in the village 
of Hillton, he had bright anticipations of 
the summer before him. There were so 
many ways in which a boy of ten could 
have a good time in the country, and 
especially at Hillton. To be sure there 
were lessons to be attended to in the morn- 
ing ; but pleasant afternoons were a time 
of almost unalloyed joy; that is, if he 
had studied faithfully in the morning. If 
he had not, Hugh found that the memory 
of laziness haunted him and _ partially 
spoiled the afternoon, 

There was a small lake near the village, 
which was a good place for boating ; and 
there were roads through the woods which 
Hugh found pleasant for riding or driving 
his Shetland pony, ‘‘Shag,” and trout 
brooks where he could go fishing ; but 
as Hugh was rather small to do these 
things alone some one had to be found to 
go with him. This wa- how he happened 
to make the acquaintance of Sam Riley. 
Sim Riley did not look much older than 
Hugh, but he was really sixteen. He 
was thin and pale and almost stunted ; 
he had never had the care and good food 
and warm clothes which help to make 
luckier boys strong and large. 

But as soon as Hugh’s mother, Mrs. 
Ashmun, saw Sam she knew she could 
trust her boy with him; his eyes were so 
honest and his pinched face looked so wise 
and thoughtful. It was arranged that he 
should be Hugh’s companion in the after- 
noon, 

In the morning Sam, too, was busy— 
much more busy than Hugh. Mr, Riley 
was a shoemaker, or cobbler, and had a 
little shop of his own, which was the 
front room in the little house where he 
lived. Every morning Sam worked in 
the shop, helping his father with the 
cobbling. 

He had been used to work in the after- 
noons, too; but when Mrs. Ashmun saw 
him and took such a fancy to his face, 
she offered to give his father as much 
money as Sam earned in the afternoon if 
he would let the boy spend the time with 
Hugh. Mr.*Riley was glad to do this, 
for he kuew it was better for Sam to be 
out in the openair. If he had not been 
so poor he would never have made Sam 
work all day in the shop. 

Hugh Ashmun had got to be very fond 
of Sam; so the first thing he did after he 
had reached Hillton this May, was to 
run over to the Riley cottage to see his 
friend. 

Mr. Riley, who was working at his 
bench as usual, shook his head sadly 
when Hugh came running in asking for 
Sam, 

**Poor Sam,” he said, ‘* he'll never go 
rowing or trout-fishing with you again. 
He took a bad cold in the winter, and he 
died; he was never strong. Poor Sam, 
it was a great loss to his old mother and 
me. He was the youngest child and the 
only one at home. He never tried to 
shirk his work, and when he was busy 





here in the shop he’d whistle and be just 


as cheerful as any rich man’s son. 
Sam was a good boy.” 

Hugh went home with a very sober 
face, and told his mother what had hap- 
pened. She tried to comfort him by say- 
ing that since Sam had been such a good 
son, he must be happier now than he had 
been before. But Hugh felt sorry for 
himself, too; he knew that he should 
never enjoy the country so much as he 
had when Sam Riley was there to go with 
him. 

One evening, several weeks later, his 
mother said to Hugh: ‘‘ To-morrow is 
Decoration Day, so at ten o’clock you can 
stop lessons and go out to see the proces- 
sion ; I hear that there is to be one,” 

At ten o’clock the next morning, Hugh 
had stationed himself by the side of the 
road along which the Decoration Day pro- 
cession was to pass. The burial ground, 
to which the procession was to march 
with the flowers for decorating the soldiers’ 
graves, was on the outskirts of the village ; 
and at the place where Hugh was waiting 
to see it, there were meadows on each 
side of the road, Nowthe meadows were 
full of wild flowers, 

Hugh had to wait some time, and so he 
began to talk to a woman carrying a baby, 
who stood near him, 

‘“‘Will there be many flowers ?” he 
asked. 

‘*A whole wagonful of them,” she an- 
swered., 

“And they put them on the soldiers’ 
graves because the soldiers were brave 
and fought for us all?” 

‘* Because they were brave and patient 
and cheerful. I remember that when my 
older brother went to the War he whistled 
when he went off, trying to keep up our 
spirits, and his own, too. We feared he'd 
never come back ; but he did.” 

‘“‘He was something like sam Riley,” 
said Hugh. ‘‘ Sam whistled when he had 
to work, and your brother whistled when 
it was necessary that he should go off to 
fight.” 

A moment later Hugh climbed over the 
fence and began to gather some of the 
flowers that grew at the side of the 
meadow—there were wake-robins and 
May flowers and violets and many other 
kinds, Soon he had a large bunch of 
them. 

When he saw the procession coming he 
climbed back over the fence and watched 
it. At the head was a band of music; 
then came the Marshal of the Day ona 
tall white horse; then a company of the 
National Guard, in bright uniforms ; then 
the veterans in more sober uniforms of 
dark blue; and, last of all, a cart piled 
high with flowers. 

As this cart moved on along the road, 
Hugh followed behind it. 

** Do you want to put those flowers into 
the cart?” asked the driver, noticing that 
the boy’s hands were full of wild flowers, 

But Hugh shook his head and trudged 
on. The burial ground was some distance 
away, and it was warm and dusty. Some 
of the people, who stood by the roadside 
to watch, thought he was part of the pro- 
cession, and cheered him, A phaeton in 
which were two young ladies drove by, 
and they offered to take him in. He re- 
fused in spite of the fact that his short 
legs were becoming tired; it seemed to 
him that he was really a part of the pro- 
cession and that he must not desert his 
place in it. 

When they reached the cemetery he 
waited till the exercises at the soldiers’ 
graves were finished, then he started to 
go toward another part of the cemetery. 
He had only gone a few paces when, hap- 
pening to look back, he saw the men of 
the National Guard raise their rifles and 
aim them directly at him. Hugh tried to 
scream, but his voice seemed gone. A 
moment later there was the report of 
many rifles, and Hugh fell to the ground 
as if shot. 

But he had only fainted ; and, when he 
came to, in a little while he saw the Mar- 

shal of the Day and the two young ladies 
who had been in the phaeton bending 
overhim. One of the young ladies was 
sprinkling his face with water, and the 
other was fanning him. 

‘* He had a long, hot walk in the sun,” 


Ah, 





the Marshal was saying; ‘‘ that, added to 














his fright when they fired, was too much 
for him.” 

Hugh sat up and looked around. “Why 
did they fire at me?” he asked. 

‘*Oh, they weren't firing at you,” said 
the Marshal. ‘‘ That was only a salute in 
honor of the dead soldiers ; the cartridges 
were blank,” 

‘“‘T don’t see much use in firing,” said 
Hugh. 

‘They do it,” explained the Marshal, 
‘* to show that the soldiers died a glorious 
death. You know there’s nothing sad 
about the death of good and brave peo- 
ple; that’s why we put bright flowers on 
the.graves and fire this salute.” 

‘And if they were cheerful as well as 
brave and good, then it’s less sad than 
ever, isn’t it?” Hugh went on, and told 
the young ladies and the Marshal about 
Sam Riley. 

A few minutes later, when he felt 
strong enough, one of the young ladies 
and Hugh went to the little grave (which 
Hugh had visited before) and decorated 
it brightly with the wild flowers that 
Hugh had picked. ‘The young lady took 
some roses that she wore in the front of 
her dress, and added them to the wild 
flowers. 

“There,” she said, ‘‘now it looks as 
cheeful as the grave of a boy, like the Sam 
Riley you told us of, ought to look. You 
see there’s nothing sad about the death of 
a person who’s lived bravely and cheer- 
fully.” 

When they got back to where the oth- 
ers were the flowers had all been distrib- 
uted and the procession was about to start 
on the return homeward. 

‘“*Now, youngster,” said the Marshal 
to Hugh, ‘‘how would you like to ride 
home in the saddle in front of me ; that'll 
give you the place of honor—and I think 
you deserve it.” 

So Hugh, instead of trudging along in 
the dust behind the cart, rode in state on 
the forepart of the saddle, in front of the 
Marshal. 

This happened several years ago, and 
since then Hugh has never let a Decora- 
tion Day go by without bringing bright 
flowers in memory of the little soldier 
who cheerfully fought his battle of life. 

NEw YORK Clty. 
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PEBBLES. 


AFTER the Duke of Veragua has seen the 
Chicago Board of Trade he will conclude 
that the bull fights of his native country 
are exceedingly tame affairs.—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 





.... He: “ You seem to be positive that I 
love you. What makes you so sure?” She 
(confidingly): ‘It’s the only thing on which 
Mamma and Papa have ever agreed.”’— 
Vogue, 


.... Little Effie: **Do you love me very 
much, Mamma?’ Mamma (a widow): 
“Yes, my darling.” Little Effic: ‘Then why 
don’t you marry the man at the candy 

store ?”’— Vogue. 

...“‘How is it that the milk has lately 
had such a watery taste?’ ‘* Well, you 
see, the cows have a new kind of food, and, 
besides, last month’s bill is not paid yet.”— 
Fliegende Blitter. 


... Servant: ** Please, ma’am, there's a 
poor man at the door with wooden legs.” 
Young Housewife: ** Why, Babette, what 
can we do with wooden legs’ Tell him we 
don’t want any.’’—Landbote, 


...-Hotel Clerk (to new bell-boy): *‘ Did 
you wake up No. 44? Bell-boy: *t No, sab. 
Cuddent wake him up, sah; but I did the 
best I cud, sah.” ‘What was that?” 
“IT waked up No. 45, sah.”,—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


...Smith: “You needn’t tell me that 
dogs don’t know as much as human beings. 
I took Ponto to church with me last Sun- 
day.” Junes: * Yes 2” Smith: * Well, sir, 
he slept through the whole sermon.”’—Life’s 
Calendar, 

....As William bent over her fair face he 
whispered: ** Darling, if I should ask you 
in French if I might kiss you, what would 
you answer ”’’ She, summoning her scanty 
knowledge of French, repiied: ‘ Billet 
doux !—Tit- Bits. 

...* The Senator who has just sat down,” 
whispered the guide in the visitor’s gallery 

‘began his public career asa page.”’ “In 


deed !” said the visitor. ‘I judge from bis 





speech that he has developed into a vol- 
ume.’’—Harper’s Bazar. : 
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....Jess: “Jack’s entire truthfulness 
was what captivated me.” Bess: ‘‘ What 
did hesay when he proposed to you ?’’ Jess: 
“It ran thus: ‘I have never loved a woman 
as I do you since—since—(referring to his 
note-book)—since—let me see—the eigh- 
teenth of last August.’”—Browning, King 
& Co.’s Monthly. 


....[rate Parent (who has been vainly 
trying to satisfy Johnny’s curiosity on 
every known subject under the sun): ‘‘Now, 
Johnny, if you ask me another question I’ll 
whip you on the spot.” Johnny (whose un- 
dying curiosity overcomes even the dread 
of punishment): ‘‘Wh-wh-what spot, Papa?”’ 
—Browning, King &Co.’s Monthly. 


... The Chinaman praiseth his T’s, 
The mandarin praiseth his Q, 
The gardener praiseth his turnips and P's : 
But I praise U. 


The mariner loveth the C’s, 
The billiardist loveth his Q, 
The husbandman loveth his cattle and B's; 
But I love U. 


The foolish have need of the Y's, 
The actor needeth his Q, 
The pilot hath need of two excellent I's; 
But I need U. 


The hunter seeketh the J’s, 
The shepherd seeketh his | , 
The college boys seek their final **B. A’s”; 





But IC Q. 
—St. Nicholas. 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreaaed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 





CONNECTED SQUARES, 
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square: 1, Inclination ; 
a sacred mountain; 4, 


Upper lett-haad 
2,at any time; 3, 
hurry. 

Upper right-hand square: 1, A failure ; 
2,a side glance; 3, hardy; 4, fastened to- 
gether. 

Middle square: 1, Throw; 2, verbal; 3, a 
Northern legend: 4, Scoria. 

Lower left-hand square: 1, A fish; 2, a 
plant; 3, early ; 4, hurled. 

Lower right-hand square: 1, Entrance ; 
2, extent; 3, divide; 4, spikes of grain. 


FRAMED CROSS. 


* * 7. % * * * ” * 
* 7 % 
* * * 
7 * * 
* * - * * . 7 + ” 
* * * 
* - n 
* * * 
* * * * * a. . ia * 


Each word is divided into two; the center 
letter of the frame the same on all sides. 

Across the top: The left-hand word, be- 
fore; the right-hand, high in stature. The 
whole word, to anticipate. 

The line to the right: The upper word, 
earth; the lower, part of the face. The 
whole word, movements of the land. 

Lower word to theleft: Comes with win- 
ter; to the right, coverings for the feet. 
The whole, used in deep snow. 

Left hand: Upper word, a dangerous ele- 
ment; lower, parts of the body. 

The upper part of the cross: A rafter ; 
lower, parts of the body. Whole, ribs of 
pork. 

The cross line: Left word, not real; the 
right hand, not as much. The whole word, 
without disgrace. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 
ISTH. 
EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
Erse 
Sere 
Real 
Alto 
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DIAGONAL, 
Correspondent 
FOreknowledge 
MaNufacturing 
Con Formations 
CompLications 
Con ger At ul.a tor 
CongpreGations 
PrefiguRation 
MystificAtioon 
ConfiguratTion 
Hall ucinatiJon 
Pronuneiati On 
Reverberatiown 











tf YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Convar 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Book for MOTHERS 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, ” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., COSTON,. MASS. 
HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 

Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 


ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage, Dr 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor, doth St., N.Y. 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECTTO 
VISIT THE WORLD'S FATR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 


The Christian Home Bareau, 
Room 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, I). 


AWNINGS FOR HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
From $3.50 and upwards. 


Lawn Tents, $7.00. Surf Tents, $12.00. 
Flags and Bunting and Yacht Sails. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail orders a specialty. 


S. S. THORP & CO., 
20 Fulton St., New York, 


1000 


MOTHERS 


say they would not sell their 
“Baby's Delight” Machine 
for ten times its cost. 


50,000 Babies 


were made strong last sum- 
) mer by using ‘tin the open 
cas air. hey likeit; it amuses 
them for hours. It is not a toy. The baby sits in 
his saddle and goes up and down by his own effort. 
Prevents Bow Legs. lbelps backward babies. 
Doctors recommend it. For children from 6 months 
to 4 years. Delivered free. east of Chicago and north 
of Baltimore. Catalogue free. 
WILDER MFG. CO., 18 Wash'n St,, Salem, Mass. 


EStsessesesessen 
Good Advice 


Don't spend your life to save your 
¢ money. 
GB chase yood health, 
sy Bicycle and win immortality. 





* 
+ 
* 
* 
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.o { 
lake your money and _ pur- 


Buy a Tourist ie 
Riding 
e. It ha 
makes the old young and the young im- \ 


mortal. Don’t forget the Tourist. » 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co. * 
xg) 308-31 West soth Street, New York. » 


a ‘Tourist you may defy old ay 


aS 


S$H4SSS4H 


Send for Catalogue. , 


. » 
Rovessosssosooya 


BOVININE 


Will relieve constipa- 
tion, which is the root 
of nine tenths of all 
(liseases. 
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$ 0 ou by 
prepaid O +} 
ress a 
+ py "ot the vy emt 
Jandy in America. 


WHITMAN, 
















1316 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia. 














| Weaves ! 


are not genuine. < 


| —— = — — 

| A PRIESTLEY FABRIC 

| Will make you © THOROUGHLY RELIABLE black gown. THE PRIESTLEY G00D8 are to be | 
| QBTAINED at all the leading dry goods stores throughout the United States. In Popular | 
In Popular Designs! At Popular Prices! Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. | 
Examine the Selvedge! Each piece is stamped every five yards, on the under side of the } 
selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name B, Priestley & Oo.). Without this stamp the goods | 












BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 







DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
220 Fifth Avenue. New York. 





House 
Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 


Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK, 





Remington Bicycles. 





STR, toi mn oot soe ARPS pee 


. 


EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE. 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
, — NEW YORK, 

1) Make the most reliable 

Trunks, Bags, 

Dress Suit Cases 








Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 


161 Broadway,bet.Cortiandt & Liberty Sts. 
GSS Broadway, bet. 4th & Great Jones Sta. 
701 Sixth Ave.. between 40th and 41st Sts. 





WARNER'S SAFE CURE 





. 
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for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 





CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0. 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park 


No. 12 Park Place, j 


Place, | New York. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 4th, Se- 


lected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


PIRE WORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 







rush. 


Nos. 9 &11 Park Place 
No. 12 Park Place, 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Full directions “ How to Use Fireworks ” accom- 


pany Each Assortment, and can be found in 
Catalogue. 
Send your orders early and avoid the late 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


| NEW YORK. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


“BreakfastCocoa 


which {« absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

It has more than three times 

the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arruowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic ious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & c0.,1 : CO., Dorchester, Mass 





Beautify Your Home with — 


NEW WaLL PAPER: 


The most complete assortment of amples ever is- 
~ sued sent anywhere upon receipt of te which covers 
postage only. Deduct postage when a ng. 
- = CUARANTEED B, 
> To HANG WELL and WEAR EQU AL TO ANY. 
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An account of the only rational mode of treatment. 


Pamphlet edition, Ic. Address THE WILLIAMSON 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
intereated.)} 


THE AGRICULTURE OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 
i. 


THE least known of all our next-door 
peighbors is that territory of Mexico, lying 
between the * yellow gulf’’ and the Pacific, 
bearing the name of Lower California. Be- 
longing to Mexico, it yet has closer ties to 
our own California than to the parent 
country, clo-er in geographical proximity, 
in topugraphic and climatic features, in its 
productive adaptability, even in the man- 
ner and history of its development toward 
civilization. 

Tierra Perfecta the early Mission Fathers 
called it; and with the same appreciation 
of its possibilities that led them to lay 
hands upon Alta California, those hardy 
and devoted pioneers, almost more soldier 
than priest, built missions throughout the 
loug length of the pvarrow peniusula, by 
seashore and in mountain fastnesses, and 
began the work of reclamation, which for a 
huudred years left only a negative impress 
upon the land. 

lu all there were twenty-four of these 
establishments (of which pow remain but 
the mere vestiges of some balf-dozen). and 
each one gathered about it some hundreds 
or thousands of Indian dependentes, who 
were tauyht to work the miues, gather fizh, 
shells and pearls from thesea, teud herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep iu the hills, aud 
to grow yraiu avd fruits upon the broad 
plains. These aborigines were not of the 
mid and peaceful type of Upper California, 
who yielded so readily to tne white man's 
supremacy, and there were many and seri- 
ous conflicts. These, in connection with 
the deleterious effects resulting from the 
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wearing of clothes, the eating of cooked 
food and some enforced observation of the 
laws of decency, brought about a rapid 
decimation of the nutive population— 
the principal negative result suggested 
above. 

The people who remained and those who 
came in were few in number, and not of the 
class who much promote the material in- 
terests of a country, and who especially do 
not develop the industry of agriculture, no 
matter how favorable the facilities may be 
for doing so. 

Aside from the Indians, the population of 
the peninsula as it has been for a hundred 
years past—and is yet very largely—may be 
divided broadly into two classes: first, the 
Mexican rancheros, the occupiers of the 
land ; second, the adventurers, mining pros- 
pectors and Jawbreakers who are found in 
every remote territory where there is im- 
munity from social restraints and the pos- 
sibility of securing a living at least by the 
aid of one’s wits and without too nice dis- 
crimination as to the rights of others. This 
latter class have not, of course, been en evi- 
denoe 80 long as the former; and these are 
now supplemen'‘ed to a small extent by the 
legitimate official, commercial and indus- 
trial element of La Paz, Ensenada and one 
or two other settlements of less importance, 

The rancheros have been the least pro- 
gressive among men. The policy pursued 
by the Mexican Government toward its 
citizens in the matter of permitting them 
to acquire the public land, has been ex- 
tremely liberal; but it has not heen of the 
sort that builds up the agriculture of a 
State. ‘Chere have been two methods of 
parceling out the public domain. Ove of 
them has been the giving away of vreat 
tracts, sometimes sufficient in extent for 
the founding of a small empire, in payment 
for real or fancied services to the Govern- 
ment, and sometimes merely as the baldest 
political favoritism. We have learned 
somewhat about these grants in the terri 
tory ceded to the United States by Mexico, 
where they have been a prolific source of 
legal wrangles over land titles. It could 
hardly bave failed of this in time even 
without a change of jurisdiction, as the 
grants were often made in territory but 
imperfectly surveyed, if at all, and where 
boundaries and areas could be defined with 
little exactitude. 

The issuance of a grant usually precluded 
the further development of the resources 
of that particular tract, as the grantee rare- 
ly possessed either the money or the enter- 
prise necessary to accomplish it; or, if 
possessing the money, the traditions of the 
country wete all in the way of bolding the 
land intact, as a patrimony for succeeding 
generations. Not much of it was put under 
the plow, and if utilized at all it wes main- 
ly for the feedii g of scattered fl.cks and 
herds. Land is not taxed, the revenues of 
the country being raised by import and 
stamp duties, so that the holding of these 
idle leagues did not further impoverish the 
owner. Thus much of the best land in the 
whole Republic has been parceled out into 
treat baronial holdiugs, so that there has 
been formed an aristocracy of landowners 
rivaling that of Enyland. And the in- 
exorable march of events, not in any way 
aided by themselves, has in many cases 
made these estates of great value. 

But even without a special * grant,’ the 
Mexican citizen may become possessed of ‘a 
goodly domain. ‘The public lands are 
appraised at certain values, according to 
location and supposed productive capacity. 
and upon payment of the appraised valua- 
tion (which is usually but a few cents per 
hectare) one person may take up not to ex- 
ceed two thousand five hundred hectares. 
As tse hectare is equal to 2 47 acres, this 
gives a farm of six thousand one hundred 
aud seventy-five acres. The word farm, 
however, is something of a misnomer, as in 
Mexico and the peninsula, as indeed in our 
own California also, all agricultural hold- 
iugs, however small they may be, are 
digvified by the name of * ranch.” 

Such a ranch as this, to serve any ade- 
quate economic purpose, should be operated 
by a man of euergy aod capital. But it 
often is the property of one who has no 
more meahs than are requiced to make the 
small payment which entitles him to its 
possession, and to ambition to do more 
that make it produce the bare necessi- 
ties of existence. A couple of acres 
of frijoles, or American beans, a patch 
of corn to provide tue satisfying tortilla, 
possibly a little wheat and a few sheep and 

cattle that must solve the problem of sus- 
tenance for themselves, and the tale is told. 
Even the cultivation of these few acres was 
in times past a heavy burden for the lei-ure- 
loving dons. In the matter of applied me- 
chanics Mexico has until recent years been 
as far behind the times as Egypt. It is 











hardly a décade since the creak of the 
careta resounded through the wide mesas ; 
and a people who use that cumbersome 
wooden-wheeled vehicle can hardly be pro- 
gressive inany manners. The careta is it- 
seif a bar to progress, as it emulates tle 
snail in the slowness of its movements. 
The plow with a mere bit of iron at tne 
end of a crooked stick was their sole im- 
plement for stirring the earth, and hand 
cultivation was performed with a heavy, 
broad iron hoe having a handle like a 
marline-spike. This hoe still lingers and 
may be seen in any field where Mexicans 
are working ; but the carcta and the primi- 
tive plow have given place to improved 
American implements. 

So it hus been that Mexico, having vast 
areas of tillable land, auapted to the great- 
est diversity of crops and c»pable of sup- 
porting a population many times greater 
than the country has ever possessed, has 
remained undeveloped and has been com- 
pelled to rely upon otber countries not only 
for its manufactures and luxuries, but for 
much of the comm nest necessaries of life 
which it might have easily have produced 
for itself. This applies to the Republic iu 
general. The particular portion to which I 
have alluded at the opening of this paper 
will justify all these strictures—and more. 
Except for the early efforts of the Mission 
Fathers it has remained almost wholly un- 
developed, with a declining population, 
while it is in portions at least capable of 
being made as much of a garden as has 
been evolved a few hundred miles to the 
north upon the same coast. Irrigation, as 
there, must be the chief means to such end ; 
and while the rainfall is slight the cou- 
formation of the land is such as to easily 
permit the formation of large storage 
reservoirs which would furnish an ample 
water supply for all the cultivable land. 

Even without irrigation the rainfall is 
usually sufficient to produce good crops of 
grain in all the northern part of the penin- 
sula, and much attention is now being 
given to the production of wheat. 

For thirty years past the peninsula has 
been a favorite field for the operation of 
land grant compauies, and owing to its re- 
moteness from the seat of government. 
Lhe sparse population, etc., large concessions 
have been obtained on very liberal terms, 
A Boston company was one of the fir-t to 
operate there, and, obtaining a concession 
equal in extent to a small principality» 
undertook an eatensive scheme of agricul- 
tural colonization. But owing to tne un- 
settled condition of the country, finangial 
mismanagement, etc., not much headway 
was made and the coucession finally lapsed 
through failure to comply with the condi- 
tious upon which it was obtained, 

Following this un English company came 
upon the field and obtained an extension of 
the concessicn im the northern part of the 
peninsula of such extent that a mere state- 
ment of its area reads like a romance. 
Comprising pearly twenty millions of acres, 
extending from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico aud from the United states 
bouudary south to the twenty-eighth paral- 
lel of latitude, embracing rivers, mountains, 
and valieys, the Mexican Government bas 
given to this Kuylish company, for a con- 
sideration that is almost nominal in com- 
parison with the ultimate value of the ter- 
ritory,an urea of such dimensions that in 
all the United States there can be found 
none of like extent uader single owner- 
ship. 

be Government shows a commendable 
desire to attract colonists, but prefers to 
let the details out to such companies as 
this. The contract uuder which this grant 
is held provides that acertain number of 
colonists shall be located by a certain time. 
A suflicient number are on the ground, and 
have been there long enough to test pretty 
well the agricultural resources of the coun- 
try. Most of these are located along the 
western coast, or in the valleys adjacent. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE SERA- 
DELLA. 


BY NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL.D. 


THE Experiment Station of the State of 
Massachusetts lately published a pamphlet, 
in whick the culture of several leguminous 
fodder plauts was recommended as au efli- 
cient means to increase the productiveness 
of exhausted soils, and also to cheapen the 
cost of feeding farm animals. This is a 
luudable object ; for the increased produc- 
tion of a variety of palatable fodder crops 
leads to a better keeping of the live stock, 
and that meaus both improvement of beast 
and soil. Among the plants recommended 
by the Experiment Station we find the 


names of the lupin and the seradella. 


As for the former, we do not think that 
their field culture will ever prove a success 
in the United States, having tried for the 
last twenty-five years on several places and 
different soiis to raise lupins, but failed 
therein unmistakably. But the seradella 
deserves all the praise with which it has 
been sent to us by European agiiculturists, 
This plant (Ornithopus sativus) is indige. 
nous in Portugal, but has spread over the 
entire Middle Europe, and forms now on 
farms with poor soil a substantial part for 
the support of nearly every farm animal. 

The seradella should be sown during the 
month of April or May, following a ma- 
nured crop, especially root crop, either 
with or without a nurse crop. On very poor 
soils spring rye should be selected as the 
nurse, but on loamy soil barley would do 
better. Very strong soil does not agree 
with this plant, nor does a heavy mixture of 
clay promote its growth. But it is content 
with the poorest land except flying sand, 
provided there is some available plant food 
present in order to give the young plants a 
start in life. When desired for fodder, 
thereby enriching the soil, the seradella 
should be sown alone, without any other 
crop. Of good seed one peck is required to 
the acre. Unless the land be plowed in the 
preceding fall plowing should be done so 
early during the spring that from two to 
three weeks may elapse before seeding is 
undertaken. By following this advice the 
loosened soil settles down, becomes more 
compact, and enables the young plants bet- 
ter to resist drought. The seed may be 
sown and harrowed in the same manner as 
clover seed, using a light wooden harrow, 
whereupon the roller should be applied. 
On very sight, sandy soils the smooth roller 
should be eschewed, and the uneven one 
used instead, in order to prevent strong 
winds from burying the young plants by 
the dry, flying sand. 

The seradella germinates and grows very 
slowly. It takes about eight weeks before 
ithas developed. On soils which are liable 
to promote the growth of weeds in Europe, 
it 1s, therefore, customary to drive a herd of 
sheep over the field, but not ere their first 
huoger is quenched by other food. Tven 
the sheep take only the large weed plants, 
and thin out the plantation in such a degree 
that the smail, young seradella plants re- 
ceive a new impetus in their development 
by which they suppress any renewed weed 
growth. Where no sheep are kept, mowing 
the entire area at the time when the weeds 
have reached the length of from six to eight 
inches will give the same result without 
much interfering with the further growth 
of the young plants. Of course, ou very 
light soils, which are not attacked by weeds, 
a fight with them is not necessary. As 
soon as the seradella is fully developed it 
begins flowering, and then cutting for fod. 
der may commence. Usually this occurs in 
July or August, according to the time of 
sowing. If cutting is not postponed too 
late on soils not too much worn out, the 
stubble will soon grow again, giving a sec. 
ond fudder crop from September t'll end of 
October. The plant furnishes a fir-t-class 
xreen fodder, but may be cured like clover 
aod used as a hay. 

When the seradella plant is grown for 
seed, cutting should be done before the pods 
are fuily ripe, otherwise they open and dis 
charge much of their contents. The end of 
August is the usual harvest time. If prac- 
ticable the crop should be thrashed on the 
field as soon as the pods are dry and apt to 
toopen. The straw is an excellent proven- 
der, especially for sheep. The stubble will 
grow agaio, and, altho not furnishing 4 
forage crop, will produce an excellent pas 
ture during the rest of tbe season. 

The reason why the seradella obtains, even 
on the poorest soil, such a vigorous growth 
is expiained by the fact that it belongs to 
those plants which gather the nitrogen out 
of the air by their leaves, while they send 
their far-reaching roots deep into the sub- 
soil, extracting there the cbemical plant 
food, and depositing whatever they have 
not cousumed of it into their nitrogen- 
secreting tubercles, which are located near 
the surface soil. For this reason the value 
of the plant as a manurial crop must not 
be underrated. If sown so early that the 
fodder can be cut at the end of July or 
commencement of August, the growth of 
the stubble will be so quick as to furnish in 
October a great amount of vigvrous plants 
which with their many roots and the fer 
tilizing material contained therein will re 
turn to the earth a large portion of the ele- 
ments of fertility she has been robbed of it 
the uainterrupted production of cereals. 

The cultivation of the seradella is, there 
fore, neither exhausting nor is the produc. 
tion of seeds very difficult, But altho the 
plant succeeds on the poorest soil it requires 
at seeding and germinating time 90m , 
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plant food in order to produce tbe first 
Jeaves. As soon as this state is attained 
the leaves draw upon the inexhanstible 
stock of nitrogen contained in the air, and 
the plants need no other food but what 
they extract by their long roots from the 
soil and subsoil, To avoid manuring, it is 
therefore advisable to grow the plant upon 





afield that has been some time ago ma- 
nured for a crop and retains still some 
available plant food in the surface soil. - 

The principal features of thisculture may 
be summed up as fol'ows : 

1. The plant succeeds on even the poorest 

oil. 

, 9, Furnishing a great quantity of best 
forage which every farm animal eats with 
avidity. 

3. It serves as a renovator of poor, ex- 
hausted soils, and reclaims even pine bar- 
revs, not only when plowed under, but also 
after the plants bave been cut and nothing 
is left but the roots. 

4, To the Am rican farmer this plant will 
be the more valuab'e as it furnishes forage 
at the times when the pustures are either 
burnt up by the summer heat or have not 
yet recovered enough in the fall to be 
gleaned over. 

New YorK CITY. 
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HOW I RAISED THE LAMBS. 


IAM a farmer’s daughter who believes in 
developing the resources of the farm before 
going into other business. I would like to 
tell the zirls one way in which I am making 
a little money this spring. On February 
12th one of my father’s sheep had twin 
lambs. Neither of them was strony enough 
to stand on its feet, and both were brought 
to the house, where I beated water and put 
them into it, letting them remain until 
they were thoroughly warmed through. 
Then I wiped them dry and gave trem a 
little warm milk. I wish I conld send a 
picture of them as they looked then, lying 
by the stove with their great long legs 
stretched out, But they were soon on 
their feet, when we took them back to the 
barn. There, to our dismay, we found 
their poor old mother stretched out on the 
stable fleor, dead. Of course I had to 
adopt the lambs, We had very little milk, 
not having any new milch cow, so I took 
some hay, and, having made a strong ‘ea of 
it, diluted the milk with it. Having slight- 
ly sweetened the mixture I fed it to them, 
and they have grown like the proverbial 
weed. They come when I call and follow 
me about the barn and yard. I feed them 
from an old tin teapot, with a nipple such 
as is used for baby's bottle, tied on to the 
spout. They are now six weeks old and, 
by all odds, the nicest lambs in the flock. 
If they keep on growing as they have done 
they will be worth at least $5 apiece by 
fall, but their weight in gold would hardly 
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Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between, appetiz- 
ing, delicious’ cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies, Now, these require a strong, 
delicately flavored stock, and the 
best stock is 
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tempt me to part with them. They have 
always been kept at the barn, except du. ing 
the fir-t mght. 

—Lucy TAYLor, in Rural New Yorker. 


THEpeople of Naples, Italy, eat the combs 
of chickens; they are considered, when 
properly cooked, one of the choicest parts 
of a fowl. They cut up a ch'cken into 
halves and quarters. just as we see in our 
markets quarters of beef. They can be had 
by poor people at a very modest sum. 
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We cal) your attention to the 
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The Following is a Fair Statement of the Advan. 
tages to be Derived by the Use of the * AVERILL 
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RHE AVERILL VAINT has been extensively 

useu throughout the Unites States fur twenty- 
five years with a constantly increasing demand, and 
we. onfidentl, commend it 'to you us the best articie 
in the merket. 

First—It is ready for use and easily applied. 

S-cond—It is more econom'!ral than tend an4 oil, in 
first cost and spreading qualities, and far more dura- 
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Third—It produces a handsomer finish than any 
other paint, leaving a rich, glossy surface. 

Fourth—It will not “chalk off,”” but remain firm and 
durable. 

Fi jth—It does not fade, whereas other paint loses 
its freshness and color soou after application. 

Sirth—It is acing oe adapted to salt or sea air ex- 
posure, experience hiving demonstrated that it will 
wear twice as longas lead and oil. 

Seventh—It is GUARANTEED. 

Send for Sample Card and testimonials to 

iit LoR PAINT & OIL CO.,, 

116 High St., Boston, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
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SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893. 


Rates, $60, $75 and 890 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberlaud, Md.up to June 10th; after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Jarrett County, Md. 
THE LAFAYETTE SARATOGA.N Y. 
tinest Location, New 
Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
Cui-ine, First-class accommodations for 125 guests. 


$2.00 to $2.50 per day. Speciul rates for the season. 
“ . Cc. K. TOOD. Manager, 


Watch Hill, R. I. 
Plimpton House and Annexes 


OPEN MAY 20th. 
Write for Circular to 
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THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


Highest elevation in New Jersey, 1,967 
feet above sea level. No malaria, no mos- 
quitoes, pure water. good food. The possi- 
bility of cholera makes high altitudes ex- 
tremely desirable the coming season. Boat- 
ing, livery, scenery unsurpassed, etc. 

CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
Port Jervis, N. J. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
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Sick Headache 
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liver complaint, 
biliousness, and 
dyspepsia, 
cured by 


Ayer'sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They ure the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per lu squ_ re feet, 
NATIONALS" EET METAL ROOFING CO, 
1 Suseex Street, Jersey Civy. Nod. 
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ALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a onever-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, CO1.DS, CONSUMPTION, SORA 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA; 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
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and healsthe Membraneof the Lungs, infla ned and 
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tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO. NEW YORK, 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street. New York City, . 
FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can suprly Files or Birders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00. 
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[For the week ending Thursday, May 18th, 1893.) 

TEA.—The market remains practically un- 
changed. Trade is qui-t, and prices hold up 
with dificulty. Amoy is 13@17%c.; Fuchau, 4@ 
35c.; Formosa, 17@42c., and Japan, 11@35c. 
COFFEE.—The market for coffee has fluctu- 
ated in a narrow range during the week, and the 
tone of the market is a little stronger at the 
close. Java is 21@%8c.; Maracaibo, 174@22c.; 
Mocha, 22@22'¢c.; Laguayra, 1814@22'4c., and 
Brazil, belie. 


SUGAR.—Refined is quiet and steady, with 
cut loaf and crushed at 55¢@5.81c.; powdered, 
5 56@534c.; granulated, 5 18@53¢e.; Mould “ A,” 
53¢@5.50c ; Columbia * A," 4.94@5%e. 
FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market has been 
fairly sustained on most grades of flour this 
week, and the trading has been quite brisk ; but 
toward the close the break in wheat caused a 
cessation. {In some cases concessions of 5c. have 
been made, but’ buyers demand 10c. more. 
Spring wheat patents are selling for $4.35 @4.50: 
clears, $2.90; straights, $3.40@3.50: winter 
patents, $3.90@4.15; and straights, $3.40@3.55. 
Southern flour is qniet at $3.45. Rye flour is 
steady with sales made at $3.1043.15. Cornmeal 
is steady with only a small demand. Brandy- 
wine is $2.80, and yellow Western, $2.65@2.75. 
PROVISIONS.—The ‘market for provisions 
closes rather heavy, owing to free arrivals of 
hogs. The recent financial troubles in the West 
have caused somstralors to suspend, and this 
has turthered the gensral heaviness of prices. 
Old and new mess pork is quiet at $21@21.75 . 
short clear, #21@22; and family, $21. Beef is 
steady with small sales, and family is $10@13, 
and extra mess, $%@9. The market is firm for 
dressed hogs at 944 010c. for all weights. Cut 
meats are quiet, with pickled bellies at 11@12c.; 
shoulders 9'4 @9'4c., and hams, 13'g@l4c. Lard 
is quiet and easy, with Western refined at $10.80. 
MEATS AND STOCKS.—Veals are quiet, 
altho prices are maintained. Dressed calves 
are firm at 710'4c. for city dressed veals, with 
afew at lic, and country dressed, 6@9%c. 
Spring lambs are badly demoralized, and some 
arecasy at 11@15c.; with dressed yearling lambs 
at 10We@l1lc., and dressed mutton at 9@106e, 


GRAINS AND HAY —The wheat market has 
had a deciine for the last few days,and the 
tendency is stilldownward. All cables are dull 
and heavy, and crops are doing fairly well 
abroad. There have been no failures in the 
grain trade, but the recent financial troubles 
have cansed an uneasiness in the business so 
that trade has iugzed bally. July wheat closes 
weak at 7944@s80\c,: with No. 2 red at 784@80e. : 
No.2 hard winter, 78'4477)6c.; No.2 Northern 
spring, 774@@78¢c, and unyrated delivered, 75 
@i8oc, The same causes have had a depressin 
influence ov corn, coupled with the reports o 
favorable weatner for the new crop. There is 
an absence of an active demand for spot corn, 
and little speculation in futures. No. 2 corn is 
quoted at 51@58ec, a: d yellow, 52\4%c. The war- 
ket for oats d+ veloped steadiness in the face of 
depression in oth-r grains, and there bas been a 
very small amount offered for sale. N»2 oats 
are 354@37c.; No 2 white, 41'g@42c., aue track 
mixed, 3644@88c. Barley is nominal at Wrebbc. 
for State, and rve quiet at 48e. for No.2. Re- 
ceipts of hay are very moderate, and prices 
have advanced. Prime is $1; No.3 to No. 1, 
80@95e.,and shipping, 74@80c, Rye straw is firm 
at 45@75c., aud oat at 40@4%c. 


BUTTER AN" CHEESE.—Butter has met 
witha great set-back this w ek, and the decline 
bas been going on uptodate. Most of the stock 
is rather 'nferior, and must find consumers at 
onee, Dealers ure anxious to force sales, and 
prices are kept way down, State cream ry is 
down to 23'4721t-.. and Western extras t» 24c ; 
firsts to 2244)@23e.,and seconds, 214@2c. State 
dairv is no better, but rather lower in_ propor- 
tion than creamery. Extras, in balf-firkin tubs 
are 23\4@24c ; firsts, 22h @28c.. and Welsh tul s, 
extras, 28c., and firsts, 22@2\%c. Western pack- 
ing- are all we+k and low. Imitation creamery 
is neglected at 19722c ; Western dairy, I8@2l1c., 
and factory dull at 18@2lc. The gen- 
eral market for chevse is dul! and quiet. 
New white tull cream, large sizes, are held at 
10710\4c.. and colored at 10c. Small sizes are 
9'4@10'jc., with choice light skims at 8@8c. 
Old cheese is in smali supply. aud firm at old 
figures. Fancy is ll$g@izc., aud common to 
choice, 844 lle. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
ard dried fruits are moving slowly at former 
prices The stock 1s low, and there is not much 
fear of any decline, and the demand is so 
limited that no increase may be expected. 
Faucy evaporated apples are 9!4@10«., and prime 
to choice, 84@10c, Sun-drietd are 4%@5c. 
Georgia peeled peaches are 10@ 1Lic.; raspberries, 
234@24c ; cherries, 10@l5e., and blackberries 
1071044". Fresh apples are in small demand 
andin hght receipt. Baldwins are $2.75@3.25; 
russets, $2@3, and interior, $1.50@2 Strawber- 
ries ate pare. and range bei ween 5@20c. per 
quart. Florida oranges are nearly out of the 
market, but quoted at 237@5 50 per box. 


POULTRY AND F GGS8-—Live poultry is dull, 
and the market overloaded with stock Spring 
chickens are quiet, at 60c.0$1 per pair: fow's at 
11@11%ec.; young rousters 1lc.; old roosters, 7@ 
iie.; turkeys, I@12y6c.; ducks, (ie@Mec. per pair, 
and geese, $171.50. ‘iIrade is quiet in dressed 
poultry. Turkeys are dull at 12q14c ; broiling 
chickens at 3055°.; fowls, 11% 12c.; spring 
ducks, 30c., and squahs, $1 7573 D per doz. Exes 
ure weak and irregular. Near-by a.d Western 
ate 14' «a lic. per doz.; Southern. $2@3.75 per case, 
and Southwestern, M4@l4hc. Tuck eggs are 
18@2l1c , and goose cgg~, 2@z7. per doz. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—New po- 
tatves are working off better, and are in moder- 
ate supply. Bermudas are 3 15.50 per bbi., and 
S. uthern, $3,505.40. Old potatoes are firm at 
$2.50@2.75 per 18) lbs. British magnums are 
firmer ut 32.50 2.75 per sack. Sweet potatoes 
are about Out of market. Bermuda onions are 
firm »t £1.60 per crate; cabbages in good supply 
and steady at $1.2541.75 per bbl. Green pexs are 
€1.50e2 per bas<et. and string beaus 50c.@82 per 
crate. Florida cucumbers are firm at $1.50@3 
per crate: squash, 75c..H$1.25 per crate; South- 
ern lettuce, 75c.@31; asparagus, $12 per dozen 
bunches ; Florida tomatoes, $2 43.50 per carrier 





crate, and Florida veets, $1.50.82 per crate, 
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Sibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE, 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 





We offer the choicest 
stock for Men and 
H | Boys at the lowest 
| | prices. 
| 
| Largeand attractive 
|assort nent for cus 
| tom orders, includ- 
| ing the choice styles 
| of all markets. 
| 2 
| Fine Dress Shirts to 
order. Imported and 
Domestic Under- 


Furnishing Bonds, we in best quali- 


Fine Clothing 


Piece Goods 


ies. Neckwear’ in 
pew and elegant. de- 
| signs. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 


Union Square, New York. 


Careful Carpet Cleaning Co., 
COE & BRANDT, Proprietors, 


419, 421, & 423 East 48th Street, 
1558 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone, 132 38th Street. 


Latest Improved Machinery. 
Write for price-list. 
Established 1883. 


dere serics Dgdd’s AVS ASE" Boston 


A Practical, Every-day 


a Book 


Containing over 2,400 

as tested rec 1 320 pp. 

unc E cloth Don’t fail to get the 
En Ea abo 

the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


addre 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. ‘Charch and Vesey Sts., N. Y. cit ty, N Y 





COMPANY 


“OF THE AGH 
shouts Raver 


Taek Sonn CTS.PER a1 


STEPHEN } AND SOLE MANU 


PHILADELPHIA.PA. & 








‘Bogus! ! 


Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 
afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
White Lead. 

The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 


that is said to be “just as good” or “better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. 


The following analyses, 


made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand 

** Standard 9 Co. | 
Lead. St. Louis 
Materials sine 

Larytes 59.36 per cent, 

Oxide of Zine 34.18 per cent. 

White Lead 6.46 per cent, St. Louis. 


Less than 7 per cent. white lead. 


Analyzed by 


Regis Chauvenct | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 per cent. 
& Bro., Oxide of Zinc 
Barytes 


Misleading Brand 


Strictly Pure White | « pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by 


Ledoux & Co., 
45.04 per cent. New York. 
50 68 per cent. 


No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
They are manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb'gh) 


** ATLANTIC" (New York) 
** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 


‘“* KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 

**FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 
‘*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY "’ (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

**SHIPMAN " (Chicago 

4 and Chicage) 

* (New York ) 
“UNION” (New York) 


yd sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


ou are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing i - 
tion ao t may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card = nema 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 





3 Broadway, a York. 


ESTERBROOK 2S <== 


We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 


ing 


customers much annoyance and expense. 





fifty years in the business has saved our 


Our 


experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 


Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. 


Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


hese Paints are composed O/ pure Hnstea 


207, 209, and 211 Water St 
NEW YORK. 


H.W. JOHNS Spel Rents, 


of and the highest grade aolpigments. They are 


(a 


combined by processes exclusively owt own and are eh dy any in ricnness and permanency of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet, two coats without thiningand can be 
Safely thinned with Yo gallon linseed oi! to one gallon parat Lor hirst coat 

Samu CARD OF 96 UAE, ImaTRUCTIONS FOR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING CIc. FREE BY MAIL, 


PY NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO | 3H 
ee PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ATLANTA 
Ps ee Oe 


H.W. JoHNs M¥F6 Co. 





Randel,Baremore &Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND , : DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MID D fakin \* edad N, 


Branch W. _— hones s 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St..’ Chic ago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
position at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 18 73, 
4 Centennial Exhibition, 


EDWIN. BURT & C0,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


"FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Folton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.238d 8t.,N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


COFFEE “IMPERIAL COBAN,”’ Better than 

Mocha andJava,fresh roasted, never varies. 

5 and 10 pound packages, 400, a pound, sent by express. 
Coban Coffee Company, 99 Front St., New York. 





INC 
OOvaKcR’? 
NEW YORK 


Ainlag Stampe 


| 








Neckwear 


The colors of the Rainbow and 
all their shades and combinations 
that artistic fancies can weave 
together unite in this Spring’s 
styles. 

Our Neckwear window’s a 
liberal education in chromatic 
effects. 

And back of this everything 
for man’s needs, in Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Shirts—and the best of 
Clothes—better than ever before, 
in all respects. 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., 


Broadway, near Chambers St. 
(Down-town Store), 
NEW YORK, 





WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
tewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
ney Each bag “eee = poy for Syears. Buy 
direct from our factory, ve dealers and agents 
profit. PREE TRIAL oe TREE CA ATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG.CO., DEPT. §§ Chicago, Ill, 


May 25, 1898, 


—<$<$—<_— 
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True economy 
doesn't buy what it 
doesn’t need. Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness,Sick- 
Headache, do not 
need a dollar’s worth 
of doctor, but a 
quarter's worth of 


Beecham’s 
(“ete) Pills 


a Box. 
(Tasteless) 
4 


Price 25 cents. 


REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 
176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 





Young 
e 

Ladies 

Who ride Bicycles, 

' Play Tennis, or 

{ j, Attend Gymnasium, 
will find comfort, 
grace and beauty 


are obtained by 
using the 


Corset Waists. { 
Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose 
supporters 
Tape-fastene “d buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes. f 
Various shapes—long, short, 
or medium, ye 


For sale by all 
Leading Retailers, 


Send for illustrated dates to’ at 
FERRIS BROS. 341 "Broadway, N.Y. 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


ll Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 








Beautiful and Useful Wedding Giftt—A Lawp 
For Cottage, Hotel, tere, Factory, Church, 


SLAM PS 


I AND FOR SALI 
EDW MRD Mit. L ER 4 re ‘O., 10 & 12 College 4 N. Y. 
he “Rochester” lamp IS “the wonder of the world.” 
if Jamp dealers c annot ‘supply IT come to our store. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, 
and Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 





THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
The Rost. 8. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAT CO. 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 





BAILEY'S 


light-spreading Sit. 
Sartore 


guaranteed “Galnagns 
BAITEY & REFLEOTOR ¢ OTOR OD. 


Liyl Wily 





A ww? Laat FOR CATR 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists 





TOE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 4] AND 48 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULION STREPT. 





